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PREFACE 


A 'vrOED relative to the origin of this little volume 
may not be out of place 

His present directors, the Committee of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
thinking that the writer’s past experience in missionary 
work among the Hindus, — a work in which he has spent 
the greater part of his life, — might prove beneficial to 
the missionary students of the College of, St Augustine, 
decided that he should for some months take up his 
residence in that institution. He accordingly became an 
inmate of the College, and remained through Michael- 
mas Term, 1852, during which period, besides communi- 
cating instruction in the rudiments of the Sanscrit — the 
Sacred language of the Hindus — to a select class, he 
delivered a senes of Lectures on India and its Evangeli- 
zation, in the College Hall They were attended, not only 
by the authorities and students of the institution, but by 
ladies and gentlemen from the neighbourhood Several 
of those who heard the Lectures, as well as other friends 
who have seen the manusenpt, have expressed opinions 
favourable to their publication Under these ciicum- 
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stances, the writer was induced to prepare the present 
work for the press 

It IS not professed that the volume contains much 
that IS new or original on the subjects of which it treats, 
nor docs it lay any claim to literary merit It must be 
regarded only as a brief sketch of the subjects it com- 
prehends The object of the work is to supply infor- 
mation Kspccting India, its people, and their condition, 
in such a form and to such an extent as may, it is 
hoped, contribute to awaken interest where little may 
have been felt, and to produce among the fnends of 
missions in the Church of England a deeper sympathy 
and greater effort in behalf of the Hindus and other 
Eastern nations, whose intellectual and moral improve- 
ment demands from the Church of Christ greater 
earnestness and self-sacrifice The volume will, no 
doubt, prove acceptable to those clergy who are endea- 
vouring to promote the missions of the Church. 

It is distinctly to be understood" that the authorities 
connected with the College of St Augustine are in no 
degree responsible for the sentiments contained in this 
volume Neither before nor after delivery were the 
Lectures which form its substratum subjected to ^eu 
remark or criticism, and therefore the writer alone 
must be held accountable for the opinions expressed 
It is the more necessary that this be borne in mind, 
because the present volume, though it includes the 
substance of the addresses delivered at St Augustme’s, 
contains additional matter, and the arrangement is 
altogether new 
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Some of hia readera, aware that the leading Protestant 
Missionary Institutions of Great Britain, Germany, and 
the United States of America have numerous agents in 
the field under review, may wonder that the writer has 
made so little reference in the following ‘pages to the 
state of Missions generally, and possibly his old friends 
and feUow-labourers may think the omission unworthy 
of one who knows how much of Catholic feeling prevails 
among Christian missionanes in India and Ceylon. 
When, however, it is recollected that the Lectures were 
prepared for delivery in the Hall of a Missionary College 
belonging to the Church of England, and that the pre- 
sent volume IS designed chiefly for that communion, it 
wiU be felt that the proper course to be pursued, under 
the circumstances, was the one adopted Those who 
may desire general information relative to the results 
of missionary labour m India, may find it in a valuable 
article contained in one of the numbers of the Calcutta 
Eeview, which has been pilblished in a separate form in 
England. 

In the preparation of this volume, the writer has 
been materially aided by various valuable works, which 
havdHieen written by diflerent authors, on the country 
and people to which it relates, and particulaily by 
the numerous articles contained in the able Review 
already mentioned Colebrooke’s Essays, Elphinstone’s 
History of India, Dr Dufl^'s India, Hough’s Christianity 
in India, Sir Emerson Tennent’s Christianity in Ceylon, 
PhiUips’s Missionary Vade Mecum, and other valuable 
sources of information, have been carefully consulted. 
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The Lithographic Pnnts and the Engravings have 
been prepared by the first artists, and it is hoped they 
will prove satisfactory to those who have encouraged the 
publication of the work 

Care has been taken to make the Map as complete as 
possible. It is arranged so as to be useful as a language 
map, and also for reference to the missionary stations of 
the Church of England. The proposed lines of railways 
are also indicated, and the distances by sea to places 
connected with steam navigation 

I have to acknowledge my obligations to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel m Foreign Parts, and 
also to the Church Missionary Society, for the use of 
sevcial engiaviiigs which give additional value to the 
book, and also to Richard Clarke, Esq , the Secretary of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, for access not only to the 
library of that body, but to his own private collection 
of valuable books on India, and also for the use of 
models. See , which, by means'of photography, have been 
made subservient to the illustration of the volume. 

Peeling, as be does, his inability to tieat adequately 
the important subjects now offered to the public, the 
writer would indulge a hope that his readers, bearing in 
mind that this is his first attempt at authorship in his 
own language, will kindly restrain the seventies of 
criticism 


London, August 15, 1854 
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CHATTER I 

ItfrKODnCJTORT TirM\Uk5 — INDIV DLFINFP — ITS bCF’iFR'V, rEUTIIITI, 
I'HODUCTtOlb — e'OMMfRCli ttlTII AMAHIA, FFUSIA, EUIFT, PHCLKICH, 
rrFFcr, homf, roNsriNiiNorr.i, baudid, vfnicf, Libnov, J^n 
HOIjLIAD — inr FMIISH — their tOUliRLSlS in INDIAj adiantaues 
AND UtSFONbiniLITII'S 

Till! L,md of tliu Vud.i, a dosignation ivlncli is intended to 
ciinipi uheiid the continent of liidhi, i.n ceitiiiiily one of the 
must interesting poitioiis of the noild In resjiect to men 
and population it is but little lufeiior to J^uiope, nnd since it 
includes -witliin its bonndaiics the chaiactenstics both of the 
tropical and tcmpciatc zones, it possesses pi cater natural 
lesuniccB Indeed, its divcisilied plnsical feature's, climates 
and capabilities, constitute it an epitome of the globe In 
a commeicinl point of view no couiitij, rvhcthci of ancient or 
iiiodoin times, can be compared to it in inipoitaiicc, and as 
it IS the hugest teiiitoiy that has ever been placed uiidei 
a foreign sceptre, so it is unquestionably the most -valuablL; 
appendage of the British Empiic 

Uiidci othei aspects beaimg on the history of the human 
race, India presents to us features not less remaihablo Iti 
primitive manners , its original civilization, its refined lan- 
guages, its civil and leligioua institutions, its mythological 
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iiiitl lefjondaiy traditions j its diamatic and heioic poems ^ its 
magiiiticeiit temples and numeioua architectural monuments, 
as well as other matters, peitammg to the social and leligious 
condition of mail, aic of deep interest It can hardly he said 
that we know the histoiy of mankind, while unacijuamted 
w itli the condition of the Hindus , a jicoplc, in number equal 
to a sixth jjoitioii of tlie mhahiLauts of oui planet, and who 
have biought down to our oivii times the language, liteiatuic, 
and institutions that then .iiicestois possessed when Moses 
was a student m the sistei-countiy, Egypt 
Tlieie aie yet otliei aspects uiulei w Inch the Laud of the Veda 
may ho viewed, that to those who aic likely to take an mteiest 
in this volume, will not be less impiessne AMiilst fully jiar- 
ticipating with tho statesman, the philosopher, and the jioli- 
tical economist, iii the seiitmients they may indulge m regaid 
to the inipuitaiice of ludni os a souico ot uatiouid aggrandisc- 
irieut, and as asplietefoi commeicial eiiterpiiso, and jiliilo- 
sophical lescaioli into sulqects of an .uchrcologiCLil nature, 
the eiiligditened jihilauthrojiist eaiiiiot ovoiluok tho moial 
wants of tho couiitiv, nor the claims its pojiulation has on 
tlie Sympathies and efloits of tho Cliiistian Uhuicli Tine 
it IS that liei tciiitciiial possessions m Iiidiri aie of vast im- 
[loitance to thelhitish nation, and equally so tlcit the social, 
literal y, and scientific coiiceruments of the Hindus aie deeply 
interesting to the scholar, but it is also tme that, notwith- 
standing the manifold featuics of attiactiveriess tho piusjiect 
weaia iii these respects, the peojde nl India, geiieially, aie 
greatly debased they aic the victims of religious error, 
and enslaved hy an aiicestial faith and social institutions of 
the most degiadmg charactei Under these cncumstances 
the Chiistiaii, he Ins station what it may, will not he satis- 
fied meiely because the secular objects connected with our 
paternal and heiieficcnt lulc are secured to the country, 
he will extend liis regards further, and seek the sjiintual 
interests, and consequently the evangelization of its inhabi- 
tants, as the most impoitant object to be achieved Whilst 
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blinding Ignorance and brutalizing siipeiatition enslave then 
deluded votanes, and foul and cruel rites pollute and disgrace 
that fair country, he cannot cease to strive for tho diflusion 
among the people of the “ saving health,” designed, ,ih ho 
believes, foi all nations 

The mattci of Chiistian duty may be placed iii nnuthei 
light If it be admitted — and it is thought tb.it history, 
sacred and piofane, alike compel the admission — that “true 
roligien la not only the source and me.isnrc of national pio- 
speiity, hut the veiy end of national cAistenco,” it may be 
consistently assumed th.at patiiotism ■will combine ivith 
Cliiistian sentiment m the attempt to promote its extension 
at home and throughout the empire And since, in the 
com so of piQvidencc, India, with its popnlatnui of more 
than 0110 bundled and fifty millions, has hccii placed imdoi 
tho lulc of a Chiistian government, it can Bcarcoly be 
doubted for v bat end this ciilaiged empire ha,s been vouch- 
safed 111 view of the piintiple pist enunciated, and the neces- 
sities of those who are brought withiii the splieio of oiii 
influence 

As rcg.ards the connexion that subsists between this 
ruuiitry and India, the histoiy of the past may be added to 
the motives winch principle supplies, to uige on the attention 
of tho Biitish Church the promulgation of Christianity 
among its inhabitants It lias been stated a,s a fact of Instoiy, 

“ that ■whatever city, or nation, li.ts, m the lapse of past ages, 
held in its hands the keys of Indian commerce and Indian 
influence, that city or nation has, for the time being, stood 
foitb in the van of the civili/ed world as the richest and most 
floiinshing ” If this position cannot be gainsaid, then surelj' 
it behoves Biitam to weigh well the conditions iindoi which 
she now possesses the .idvaiitagcs her connexion with India 
confers for on hei fidelity m the fulfilment of those condi- 
tions must depend tho continuance of the favours she enjoys 
No one who believes m the divine inspiration of the Sacred 
Sciiptures will question the truth of this sentiment it is, m 
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part at least, for ita enforcement that the present work la 
offered to the Christian public 

There can be no doubt that one great reason why so little is 
attempted in certain quarters for the conversion of India, is the 
lack of infoimntion respecting its condition, and its claims 
on Christian sympathy 'Fhere appears no ground to believe 
that where right views of duty are entertained by the earnest 
Christian, any reluctance in its performance will be shown 
when self-saorifioe and aid are leqmred It is fair to conclude 
that, if it can be proved that a beneficent act is demanded 
under circumstances authorizing the belief that good can 
thereby he accomplished, few will withhold their aid if it be 
within their power to affoid it In the course of the following 
pages it will be mado to appeal, I think, that ni India there 
IS not only an urgent necessity for the ameliorating doc- 
tiines of Christianity, but facilities for their promulgation 
of the most encouraging kind, so that the command that 
enjoins duty in this behalf, jiioportioned to opportunity, roust 
be felt to he binding The information concerning the con- 
dition of the Hindus, and the progress of the Oospel among 
them, now offered for consideration, majq it is hoped, induce 
a more active .ind enlarged charity, and thereby augment 
the means which the Church employs for their intellectual 
and moral regeneration 

In furtherance of the object attempted in this little volume, 
it la thought that a few pages may be devcjted to the phy- 
sical chaiacteiistiLH of the country, its boundaiies, extent, 
sceiieiy, pioductious, and other kindred matters, which 
requiio to he known in order to a correct estimate of oui 
Indian Empire, and its inhabitants Such information must 
however he supplied m the biiefest possible way, and ouglit 
to be legaided, like the work itself, as a mere epitome of the 
subject to which it relates 

With a view to facilitate an acquaintance with India physi- 
cally and geogiaphically, a map has been attached to this 
volume, whose outline it may be convenient to trace 
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India may be defined by the Himalaya, the nvera Indus 
and Brahmaputra, and the sea It consists ot a laige triaii- 
gulai peninsula, with the sea on the east and west To the 
north is a vast alluvial plain, which stretches to the foot 
of the Himalaya mountains The trianguhir and elevated 
region, of which the eastern and western ghauts with the 
Vindya mountains form the outline, may possibly have been 
an island at some remote period, before the alluvial deposits 
formed the valleys thiough which the Indus and the Ganges 
now flow From the i emote noith to Cape Comorin the 
length of India is about 1,900 miles, and fiom the Indus to 
the Brahmaputra it is at least 1,300 miles The mountain 
bariicr to the noitn, which in some of its peaks uses to a 
height of 27,000 feet above the sea, is impenctiable except at 
its eastern and western extiemities At those extremities 
openings exist through which the two mighty iiveis, which 
hound India east and west, flow The Indus runs tliiough 
the Punjaul), Sciude, and the adjacent provinces, convey- 
ing to the Arabian Sea 80,000 cubit feet of water per 
second The plain of the Gauges, extending in an easterly 
diiection, is romaikahle for its magnitude and fertility, it 
is 1,200 miles in length and 600 miles in bieadth Tins 
magnificent teiiitory within its ample sweep sustains a popu- 
lation nearly twice as nuincious as is to be found in the 
whole of North aud South America On the southern limit 
of the Gangetic plain may be tiaccd the Viiidja chain of 
mountains, to the south of which are several laige riveis 
as the Godavery, the Noibudda, the Tapty, the Cauvery, &o 
The Viudya mountains, with the ghauts on the east and 
west of the peninsula, bound the diamond-form couiitiy called 
the Deekan, and containing the countries of Mysoie, Hydera- 
bad, Berai, and the Mahratta territories 

India Propel may be said to compiise, on the west. Cash- 
mere, the Punjaub, and Scinde, a separating and unmitigated 
central desert, on the east, the plain of the Ganges, aud on 
the south, the Deokau. 

I 
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A continent like India, poaseasing such a diversity of phy- 
sical feature, including the loftiest mountains on the globe as 
■well as majestic rivers, cannot fail to be distinguished in its 
sceneiy The Himalaya range presents magnificent moun- 
tains, clothed to the very summit with gigantic ihododen- 
drons and numerous other flowering trees that diffuse the 
most cxtiaordinary radiance, glowing with tints of the finest 
brilliance and beauty Amid the ghauts of Southern India, 
where tl)p scenery is proverbially grand, tlie hills and slopes 
are densely crowded with piiraev.il forests of the most valu- 
able timber In my joumeja m the south, I have often 
passed through natural scenery that riveted me to the spot, 
and compelled the tribute of silent admiration Where 
lofty mountains looming m the distance, rising many thou- 
sand feet above the suiTaimding plains, rugged and diveisified 
heights clothed with the iichcst vegetation, gentle slopes 
teiminating m the rural beauty of woodland heights, grassy 
plains skirted by variegated and wild jungle, amid the music 
of distant cascades, mountain toiierits, gusliiiig streams, and 
gentle rivulets — where such attiibutes of nature combine to 
form the scenes that suriound the tiavellei, it cannot be that 
he can remain nmmpassioned In India n.xtiire is invested 
with thn most chaiming aspects tlie qualities of beauty and 
niagnifiocnce are blended in their hnest combinations , these 
everywhere, amid mountain scenery, meet the eye, affect the 
fancy, and file the imagination Tfie Himalaya, the prince of 
hills, with its lofty peaks surpassing the clouds and towering 
in the pure fields of ethei, is the most majestic feature of our 
globe In less lofty regions towards the south, the expand- 
ing valleys, the green heights, the stately forests, the flowers, 
the mountain streams, the birds, the insects, as I have passed 
along have often affected my sensibilities in the most delight- 
ful manner, and raised the mind to the far more glorious 
though invisible Being who originated them 

The rivers of India add to the beauty and grandeur of its 
scenery, and also enrich its soil The sacred Gauges, venerated 
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from generation to generation, and still the theme of pilgrims 
and devout travellers, m its sublime descent from the ever- 
lasting lulls, spreads life and beauty throughout the length 
and breadth of the wide sweeping valleys that receive its 
fertilizing streams The reports which travellers have given 
of the beauty of India are not to be regarded as fancy 
pictures, exaggerated statements, wherein descriptive powei 
has thrown over scenes compaiatively tame a brilliant colour- 
ing, m order to magnify common objects into the marvellous 
The physical features of that vast country are in 'point of 
grandeur and beauty equal to the finest legions in the world, 
desciiption, however vivid, can but inadequately paint the 
splendid reality 

With the exception of the great doseit lying between the 
table-land and the plain of the Indus, the soil jiossetses nil 
iiiexhaustiblo fertility In the plains aie found all the pro- 
ductions of the tropics, and on the hills all the juoductious 
of the temperate zone, and beyond these, in the lofty range 
of the Hiuialajos, arctic productions every wheie meet the 
eye Foi from possessing a homogeneous chaiactei, either 
lu soil or climate, India is diversified by all the oharactenstics 
iiioident to the tropical, temperate, and arctic regions, and 
consecjuently yields eveiy diveisity of wealth In its physical 
aspects and capabilities, India may with truth be regarded as 
an epitome of the entire habitable globe The diversities of 
climate arising m other countries from their relative distance 
ftom the equator, are here realized by the varied altitudes of 
the eai til’s surface , consequently, the tropical regions of India 
yield the gram, the vegetables, the fiuits, and the flowers of 
Europe, as well as those peculiar to hot countries Such is 
the fertility of the soil, that in some parts of the country it 
yields several crops in the year, and not only supplies the 
wants of the mhahitants, but permits the expoitation of its 
products, on a large scale Much of the cultivation is regu- 
lated by the periodical rams, and when these are not avail- 
able artificial irrigation supplies their defloiency The rivers. 
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the tanka and wella are used for this purpose, The sides of 
the hills m the Himalayas and in the ghauts are brought 
into cultivation, as well as the plains and the flat alluvial 
deposits, they are arranged in successive terraces, and watered 
by the mountain streams diverted for that purpose into the 
cultivated plots To promote vegetation by artificial irri- 
gation much IS done by the natives themselves, in the for- 
mation of canals from the rivers, as in some parts of Egypt, 
by forming immense reservoirs, and also by digging wella 
The Government, too, has executed immense works in 
various proviuces, whereby the periodical rains are distri- 
buted for the irrigation of extensive tracts, that, but for these 
artificial provisions, would be partially, if not altogethei, 
unproductive 

After what has been said of the fertility of the soil and the 
diveisities of the climate by nhich India is characterised, it 
IS almost unnecessary to enumerate its varied productions 
Whatever I’l evidence has piovided in othei parts of the 
iiorld for the comfort of human life, may here be found in 
profusion Articles of food of every kind are abundant and 
cheap The staple food in the upper piovinccs of India are 
wheat and barley, which m that region may be pioduced in 
any quantity, and aie piocurable m tlio bazars In the 
high lands of the Mysoie, above tbe ghauts, the people gene- 
1 ally feed on various kinds of small gram, regarded by them 
,ia much more nutritious than nee, which forms the principal 
ahment in Bengal and the maritime provinces of Southern 
India The chief articles of diet, wheat, bailey, maize, nee, 
and a great variety of vegetables and fiuits, are, as the dif- 
ferent piovinces favour their respective production, found m 
abundance 

Sugai-cane may be produced in any part of India, and it 
is said to attain maturity m half the time it requires m the 
West Indies This product is not only used for sugar, of 
which immense quantities are exported to western countries 
and to Australia, but a coarse kind is cultivated and sold as 
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a vegetable Sugar is also manufactured from the juice of 
the palmyra and date-trees, I have heard of the juice of 
coooa-nut palm, too, bemg used for the same purpose 

Cotton IS extensively cultivated, and enormous quantities 
are consumed by the inhabitants It being used not only for 
the various purposes to which it is applied by Europeans, hut 
also in place of flax, wool, and other raw materials, the quan- 
tity leqmred in India is m greater proportion than in Europe 
and America The cultivation foi home consumption is, of 
course, large, but nothing in comparison of what it imght bo, 
if facilities were afforded for its conveyance to the coast 
Several varieties are pioduced in Bengal, the Upper Pro- 
vinces, Bombay, and the Deckan Under favouring circum- 
stances, it IS believed that India would not only supply its 
own population with the article, but also the greatei part of 
Europe It may be hoped that the report of Mi Mackay, 
the cotton commissioner, who has presented foi the conside- 
ration of the Manohester-men a vast amount of valuable 
information, may lead to greatei encouragement in behalf of 
the culture of this invaluable product 

Tobacco is cultivated extensively, and Large quantities are 
consumed India is said to rival every other country in its 
giowth of opium The revenue derived from the exportation 
of this deleterious article is immense The mode in which the 
revenue is raised from opium in the Bengal teriitoiies, and the 
position which the East India Company occupies with respect to 
it, are points which have excited considerable attention among 
those who ore anxious to promote our political morality 
Silk is generally supposed to have been imported into 
India from China, yet there is every reason to conclude that 
it IS indigenous to the former Several ai tides of dress made 
fiom this material, as is jiroved by very ancien records, have 
been always worn by the Hindus, and the cultivation of the 
mulberry is as ancient as the growth of rice 

Though we may not attempt an enumeration of all the 
articles India produces, a few may be added to the above- 
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mentioned Its timber, suited both for cabinet and building' 
pui poses, 13 equally varied and valuable, — teak, sal, sisii, 
satin-wood, ebony, rose-wood, sandal-wood, palms of every 
desoription, as the palmyra, the cocoa-nut, the areca, the 
date, the sago, and the wonderful talipot — whose magnificent 
leaf iH large enough for an ample canopy, — and other trees 
far too numerous to include in this brief reference to the pro- 
ductions of the soil The banyan-tree may not, however, be 
omitted This extraordinary production is found in almost 
every part of India and Ce3don I know one of immense 
extent, that consists of a combination of separate trunks of 
great size, each being a dependent shoot growing perpendicu- 
larly from an upper arm, and taking root, thus becoming 
nt once an auxiliary and daughter-tree among the innu- 
merable sister-stems around it Fiom the margin of this 



S3di an temple I entered through an opening like one of the 
aichcs of a cathedial, and passed under the shade of its over- 
hanging foliage, as if the path had been leading through a 
forest This wonderful specimen of vegetation, like many of 
the kind which I have seen, was consecrated to purposes of 
idolatry, and contained a rude stone, smeared with oil or 
clarified butter, as the venerated object of worship 

The spices of India include some of our most valuable 
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dietetics, as pepper, cinnamon, nutmegs, and ginger Well 
knoTi’n and most valuable aromatics are found on the wildest 
hills, and yield some of the most costly of the scented oils, 
camphor, cassia, aloes, and other ingredients of the Materia 
Medica j as also useful resins, gums, and varnishes, aie among 
the productions of this wonderful country Of the Indian 
Flora we cannot speak, except by way of reference to the 
variety and beauty of both wild and cultivated specimens 
The forests and jungles afford to the botanist a rich exhibition, 
m the endlessly diveisified objects that crowd on t^e atten- 
tion The giant creepers are very remarkable, frequently 
forming graceful festoons from the branches of the lofty 
denizens of the foiest The oleander and the glor losa superha 
grow wild 111 the open country The beautiful lotus, so noli 
in its tints and delicate in structure, is a most elegant flower, 
not only lemaikable as one of the frequent objects referred to 
by the Hindu poet, but as the floating shrine of a populai 
divinity 

The fruits of India are numerous, and many of them used m 
abundance even by the poorest The delicious mangoe and the 
wliokaome banana, aie common m every parfTof the couutiy 
Oiaiiges, limes, citions, pnne-apples, figs, custard apples, and 
grapes, are easily raised On the high lands in the peninsula 
and m the Mysore country^ the peach, the apricot, the neota- 
ime, apples, pears, and strawberries, are among the luxuries 
that scive to lemmd the Euiopeaii, amid the peculiicrities of 
au Eastern clime, of the laud of his nativity On the Shevroy 
Hills, not distant more than eighty miles from the Eastern 
sea, I was informed by a gentleman resident there, that he 
bad seen eighteen varieties of fruit, European and tropical, 
on the table at the same dessert 

To enumerate the animals found in India would be 
to repeat the names of all the tribes in Natural History 
The elephant,! the rhinoceros, the bison, the wild buffalo, 

! In the courae of my miaBionary toura I have often met with 
elephants in the jungles and open plains, hut when thej have been ui 
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tigers/ chetas, leopards, panthers, beais, wild hogs, hyenas, 
w’olves, and jackals abound Game of every description exists 
in all ports of the country Monkeys m great variety are seen 

herds I have never felt the least feai, tliey being considered quite 
harmleas ivhen found in company The natives, however, generally 
manifest great reluctanoB to jiroceed when it la ajiprehended that 
these formidable creatures may bo m the way On more than one 
oi'ca‘4ion, I have been unable to induce my native companions to 
venture onward'’, and once I w.ia obliged to take up my lodging in a 
tree, bein^ several miles from the nearest house The elephant that 
has been depieitcd by the held la an exceedingly vicious and most 
dangeioup aminal When travelling ou foot m company with several 
natives in a den'ie jungle, thme being only a naiiow path sufficient fi>r 
one person to walk in, one of these isolated elephants suddenly rushed 
out upon u*? and caused uo little confaterirntjon, as may be imagined 
Each person took to flight, and escaped into the trees While I was 
theie, where I was obliged to wait a long time, a couple of bears came 
into my vumity and ivere quarrelling for some time Only a few 
before, a postal lunner had been killed by an tlejdiaut, most likely the 
one that I encouuteied 

A vei} lerudikable circumstauco occurred not manj^ years back, at 
an elejiliaut hunt, m the disbiict of Coimbatore, one of the provinces 
of Southein India On enclosing a number of elephants in a ring fence, 
it was discovered Jhat one of them bore maika of having been tamed 
On the word of command being gl^en, the animal obeyed, and, as in 
obedience to one of the initiated, she knelt down, he mountsd her and 
rode out of the herd Abnut three weeks afterwards she gave birth, 
to a ytjUHg one, which wua of a light pink or fawn colour, called by the 
natives au/nte dtphant Knowing that a white elephant is held in 
great esteem by the Burmese, the Government of India directed the 
pnimal to be sent to the King of Ava The absence of the colouring 
matter in the skin aud eye jiroduced the albino species of elephant 
here noticed 

^ I have heard of instances of the Bengal tiger leaping on buai d a boat 
and carrying off one of the men Two mibsionary brethren ou one 
occasion saw an iiitcrestiiig rencounter between a tiger and an alligator, 
on the margin of i atieani in the Suuderbunds below Calcutta The 
alligator w as lying partially out of the water with his head on the mud, 
as is their wont, and the tiger, after eyeing him for some time, sprang 
from the bank, a considerable height above the atream, upon the alli- 
gator, and after a severe struggle captured him, and carrying him as 
a Cat would cony a rat, bore away hia victim into the jungle 

1 saw the skin of a tiger at Baucoora, lu Bengal, that had destroyed 
as many os eleven persons 
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in the open country as well as in the jungles, and are often 
attached to the temples even m cities. lu Madras they are 
numerous, where they may be seen on the towers of the 
temples and also on the tops of private dwellings, often 
proving exceedingly troublesome to the inmates from then 
mischievous habits They do not hesitate entering a house 
through a window or door, and sometimes they carry away 
not only aiticles of food, but even trinkets, I know an 
instance of one of these tioublesome cieatures carrj^ing off n 
gentleman's gold watch Porcupines, ichneumons, armadillos. 
Iguanas, and lizards of every form, aie very numeious The 
seipent^ tube and other reptiles, some of which arc venomous 
and even deadly in their bite, may be seen almost daily Not 
unfrequently are these seen in human dwellings, and many 
natives lose their lives from their bite Alligatois abound in 
some of the rivers and lagoons I have seen scores in the 
course of an evening’s walk in East Ceylon “ Bii ds of every 
description maybe seen among the branches of trees, floating 
in the air, and in attendance at the homesteads of the inha- 
bitants Some of them arc distinguished foi the extreme 
richness of their plumage In the maritime provinces and in 
the Mysore aie found innumerable specimens of the feathered 
tubes, many of them singularly beautiful, but those are 

' A fnend of mine m North Ceylon, when out in the jungle, fell lu 
Tilth a boa coiiatnctor coiled round a deer which it had killed, and waw 
in the act of preparing it for deglutition The gentleman discharged 
hirt piece at the moneter and killed it , I eaw the skin 

^ The hack water, the lagoons, and canals connected therewith, fre 
quently abound with alligators In my journeys I have often, on 
fording sheets of water by night, driven off those monsters by aplaslimg 
the water with a staff, eairymg a torch, and have seen them plungmg 
about in every direction I have heard of numerous persons being 
devoured by these animals l.ike the tiger, when once they hai e 
tasted human flesh they are ever on the alert to obtain it I havi 
heard that when a wedding party was passing along on a hack water on 
the western coast of India, one of these hrutes raised its head out of the 
watei and seized the side of the shallow boat, when one of the party fell 
overboard, and the alligator disappeared with the bride 
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greatly surpassed by the superb and brilliant specimens to be 
met with in that treasure-house, the Himalayas In some of 
my journeys I have seen ten or a dozen peacocks in a single 
tree Flocks of pan ots are frequently seen Vultures, falcons, 
and kites are very common Fish abound in all the rivers 
and tanks , and on all the shores of the peninsula salt-water 
hsh may be had in abundance Poultry may be obtained in 
eveiy part of the country at moderate prices Horses are 
easily procured The Arab, the Persian horse, the Pegu or 
Acheon pony, and latterly horses have been imported from 
Austiaha, as thej' have long been, (though not in large num- 
bers,) fiuin the Cape of Good Hope The Euiopean and 
native gentry have splendid saddle and draught hoises 

The giant forests of useful trees, such as the teak, the sal, 
the cak , the topes of cocoa-nut and Palmyra palms, and the 
endless variety of vegetable jiroductioiis that solicit appiopn- 
ation at the hands of man, are associated with other kinds of 
natural wealth, which may here be specified India is not 
only furnished with a rich supply of useful articles above 
giound, but enriched likewise beneath the surface Fields of 
coal, beds of cojiper, lead, and non, invite attention, and pro- 
mise their valuable help so soon as the arts and manufoctuies 
of the country shall apply mechanical power 

Pcails arc among the precious things which the deep 
brings forth The pearl fishery in the Bay of Condatchy 
some jeais ago jielded m one season about 40,0n0J sterling 
Ivory IS exported fiom Indi.x and Ceylon to England. 
Piecious stones are among the mineials of that wonderful 
country Diamonds, the largest and moat valuable in the 
world, have come fiom the mines of India , and now at length 
ive are informed that gold has been discovered in Taprobane. 
Thus we realize the language of Mdton in the British posses- 
Bions of the East, which m ancient times 

" Shower’d o’er her kings barhanc pearl and gold " 

The lesources of India are almost boundless , her natural 
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products and her textile fabnca are equally celebrated for 
richness and magnificence Her raw material, so varied and 
valuable, has from time immemorial been worked up into the 
finest articles of dress Her machines constructed foi manu- 
facturing purposes, and her tools and implements for agri- 
cultural uses, are of the simplest possible kind, and whilst 
they serve as memorials of an ancient civilization, demon- 
strate the skill and intelligence of those who have pioduced,by 
means of such appliances, eflects so wonderful The elegance 
and perfection of her manufactures have from the Amotest 
times challenged the admiration, and invited the intercourse 
of civilized nations Egypt, Persia, and Arabia, in tbe earliest 
periods of the world derived their luvunea from this extra- 
ordinary country Some of hci inauufactuies are, notwith- 
standing the advancement made lu machmeiy, still unequalled 
111 the delicacy, fineness, and transparency of texture therein 
displayed, the muslins of Dacca defy the imitation of Man- 
chester manufacturers They aie doubtless the finest instances 
to be found in the world of the pioductiou of a dilRcult 
effect by means appaiently quite inadequate The shawls of 
Caslimeie are wonderful The carpets of Mirzapore and some 
of tho silk fabiios manufactured in Bengal aie among the 
most valuable pioducts of the kind bi ought to market. 

A countiy so vast, possessiug such diversities of climate 
and so many articles of luxury, could not fail to attract the 
attention of ancient as well as modem nations The Arabian 
peninsula and Persia were favouiably situated for Indian 
commerce, and we are informed by history that their naviga- 
tors availed themselves at a veiy early period of the benefits 
which its meichandise offered to their enterprise The 
Phoenicians, not content to receive the luxuries of the East by 
tbe long route established along thb dcscit of Aiabia thiough 
Petra and Palmyra, prepared a fleet on the Ked Sea, and esta- 
blished a direct communication between ancient Tyre and 
India Alexandria subsequently became the emporium of the 
same trade, and transmitted to Greece and other countries of 
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the Mediterranean the precious products of India Arnan, the 
biographer of Alexander, informs us that the fleet placed 
under the command of Neaichus “was equipped for the 
specific purpose of opening the direct intercourse between 
India and Alexandria” When, after the lapse of ages, 
Alexandria fell into the hands of the Romans, it continued to 
maintain its commercial importance, and long enjoyed the 
advantages which the wealth of India conferred on it 

The commercial intercourse tliat was cairied on with India 

i 

by the merchants of Imperial Rome, is alluded to m one of 
Pliny’s Letters, wheiem he complains that such was the taste 
for the luxuries of the East, that Indian commei ce had emptied 
Italy of its gold In accordance with the fact here stated I 
may remark, that a short time ago, when m Tinnevelly, I saw 
several gold coins belonging to the period of the Emperors, 
bearing the images of Julius Ctcsat, Caligula, and Tiberius, 
these coins had been discovered in one of the riveis of 
western India The images and the supeiscriptions wore 
beautifully perfect In other parts of India, and in Ceylon 
also, especially in the neighbourhood of the peail banka, 
Greek and Roman coins have fiequently been found from 
the pi ogress made in the numismatics of India considerable 
light IB now being shed on its history As the commercial 
capital of the Roman empire, Alexandria was equally distin- 
guished by its architectuial monuments, opulence, splendour, 
and population The valuable productions of India and other 
eastern countries were the souice of its grandeur 

When the empire of the Ciesars was superseded by the 
fanatical followers of the warrior-prophet of Aiabia, an,d the 
crescent took the place of the eagle, Bagdad became the 
commercial capital of the Mohammedan conquerors These 
indomitable warriors subdued the realms of Imperial Romo, 
and possessed themselves of the commerce long enjoyed by 
its citizens from the Mediterranean Sea to the remotest 
parts of India When in the course of political changes the 
Mohammedan empire was broken up and became enfeebled 
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by division, the commerce of the East partook of the same 
character, and Alexandiia reRumed somewhat of its former 
consequence The same traffic revived the cities of Syria, 
and gave new importance to Constantinople The levival of 
commerce in these moie northern regions arose from the 
opening up of the route lying through the countries stretch- 
ing from the Black Sea to the Indus and the Oxus Concnr- 
rently with the progress of eastern commerce in any of these 
directions, it is remarkable th,it the same nndeviatiijg result 
attended it , wealth, luxury, splendour, n ere its certain con- 
sequents 

In the course of events, as civilization advanced westward, 
the jewels, the spices, and the precious f.ihnoa of India, were 
in demand there also The taste for these luxuries infused 
the spirit of improvement into the various arts of social 
life, and impelled to activity .and enterprise those who had 
hitherto been content to exist on the necessaries of life 
Industry was stimulated, and commeice was ])romohed, 
bee '.use production was the only means of supplying the 
(Vants which a gi owing refinement had created From the 
new wants thus excited m Western Europe, there arose 
a necessity foi some moie direct communication with the 
source whence luxuries could be obtained Hence arose 
the commercial states of Italy the cities of Venice and 
Genoa became the emporia into which the wealth of India 
and other Eastern commerce flowed, and so long as those 
cities retained its advantages, they far exceeded all otheis 
in their almost unbounded piospeiity. 

Down to the end of the fifteenth century, the articles 
which foimed the material of Eastern commerce weie con- 
veyed, at least in a great part of the route, by overland 
arrangements , the Red Sea and the Euphrates being made 
subservient to their tiansit Eventually, however, as the 
art of navigation progressed, Henry of Portugal, whose skill 
was well fitted for the age in which he lived, discovered 

c 
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the way to India round the Cape of Good Hope, imd a new 
stimulus was given to the ttade earned on with India In 
1498 Vasco da Gama made the voyage round Africa, and 
arrived at Calicut, on the western coast of India The Portu- 
guese " proposed nothing less tVian to become immediately 
the first commercial and maritime power in the world ’’ A 
bull from “ God’s Vicegerent ” conferred on the Portuguese 
monarch the proud title of “ Lord of the Navigation, Con- 
quests, ^nd Trade of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, and India ” 
Thus Portugal attained the envied preeminence then sought, 
of becoming the chief among commcicial states, and because 
she had possessed herself of the trade of India and other 
eastern countries 

Her distinction was, however, of short duration, for very 
soon the industrious and persevering sons of Holland followed 
in her ivakc, and for a while shared and eventually super- 
seded the Portuguese both lu commercial enterprise and 
political influeuce in the eastern seas the trade of India 
was transferred fiom Lisbon to Amsterdam 

It was, howe\ei, reserved foi England to improve the 
splendid trade with India, and to confer on its inhabitants 
the benefit which her free institutions and reformed faith so 
well fit her to convey Tlie long and peaceful reign of 
Elizabeth favoured the growth and extension of her mari- 
time powci Various attempts were made to reach the prize 
of Indian commerce by some new passage by the north- 
west, and also the north-east, but all failed They at- 
tempted to seize the dazzling object by the difficult and 
dangeions navigation by way of Cape Horn All these 
efforts had one object — the Indian trade " The tide of 
maritime adventure,” says the historian of British India, 
“ which these splendid voyages were so calculated to swell, 
flowed naturally towards India, by reason of its fancied 
opulence, and the prevailing passion for the commodities 
of the East The impatience of our countrymen had already 
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engaged thrice in a circuitous traffic "with that pait of the 
globe They sailed to the eastern shoies of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, where they found cargoes of Indian goods con- 
veyed overland, and a nieicantile company, doiioiiiiiiated 
the Levant Company, was instituted, accoidiiig to the 
policy of the age, to secure to the nation the advantages 
of BO important a commerce ” The capture of some of the 
Portuguese mer chant- vessels richly laden with spices, calicos, 
silks, gold, pearls, porcelain, ebony, ikc , “ inflamed ihe ima- 
gination of the merchants, and stimulated the impatience of 
the English generally to be engaged in so opulent a com- 
merce ” 

In lODfl Elizabeth was petitioned to giant permission to 
cortaiu parties to engage in the trade with India by the Cape 
of Good Hope A royal ch.arter was accordingly granted m 
1600, and in May the following year the first fleet of the 
East India ('ompany sailed for India direct by the southern 
cape of Afiioa Aud as we now see, not only did the trade 
of India fall into the hands of the English, hut the vast 
territory also, whose products formed its staple ai tides And 
as time has ad\aueed, England, possessed of the advantages 
which the wealth of India confers, has giadunlly risen in 
wealth and power, till she has acquired a position the most 
exalted er ci attained by any civilized u.itiou London, the 
cmpoiium of her trade, now sits undisputably as the quceii 
among the cities of the nations But that this proud posi- 
tion may not be foifeited, and her national glory diminished, 
it behoves her to uiideistaud the conditions on which she 
has been put m trust wnth the mighty mtoiests now in her 
keeping, else, like Venice, and Lisbon, and Amsterdam, and 
the commercial cities of antiquity, she too must give place 
to some othei power in the couise of commercial and political 
revolution It may be hoped that hei fidelity in the discharge 
of her high duty will continue to her the stewardship now 
subsisting in 1 elation to India 

c 2 
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We have been so long accustomed to vjew as among the 
necessaries of life many of the luxuries which eastern com- 
merce has conferred, that we forget their source Even many 
of the articles, especially fabrics, that once came from the 
East are now regarded as home products, silks, cottons, m 
imitation of Indian manufactures, are now made at home, 
but the raw material is still foreign Wliat, if tea, coffee, 
sugar, and spices were no longer to be obtamedl It is 
impossil^le for us to estimate the influence which these 
luticlcs of eastern commeice have had on the national and 
domestic habits of western countries It needs not much 
effoit of the imagination to tiace the advantages we derive 
fiom India There is not a person in the land, however 
humble his condition, who has not daily evidence thereof 
The food, the raiment, the luxuries enjoyed by the millions 
of Biitain, serve to remind ns of the source whence they 
come, and may well enhance onr admiration of that pro- 
vidence that has not only conferred them upon us, but given 
us the empire of those wealth-ci eating regions whence so 
many of them come A due cousidciation of these important 
facts may not only contiibute to augment our admiration and 
our gratitude, but also lead to a more practical evinoement 
of our sense of indebtedness to the nation that has for so 
many ages poured forth its stores for tho enrichment of 
Europe May we not hope to convoy, m return for material 
benefits bestowed upon us so abundantly, something of a 
higher value? For the splendour, the luxury, the opulence 
that everywhere meet the eye, and for the conveniences 
and comforts that await us m the course of every day life, 
serving to remind us of the debt we owe to distant and 
unknown tribes, we have it m our power to convey a boon 
of inestimable value — “the word of truth, the gospel of 
salvation.” 

However interesting it might prove to narrate the events 
connected with eastern conquest, that issued m the establiah- 
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ment of the formal routine of a European government on 
the Boll of India, it may not be attempted in these pages 
The Bubjection of the millions of such avast country, and the 
expulsion of other Europeans fiom its shores by a mere hand- 
ful of British, are, howevei, among tlie most extraordinai’j 
phenomena of history The events, civil and military, that 
have taken place within the last two hundred and fifty years 
are truly wonderful That a few foreigners whose home, till 
modern , science shoitened the distance by opening the so-called 
overland route, was some fifteen thousand miles from our 
shores, should be able to exercise government, preserve peace, 
administer justice, and regulate the multiplied relationships, 
internal and external, of so many tribes and people, speaking 
different languages and entertaining divoisified forms of leli- 
gious belief, may well be rcgaided as the most astonishing 
phenomenon that the human mind was ever called to con- 
template That something like foity thousand British should 
occupy such a relation as we do to a whole continent of 
diversified nations, and consolidate so many mighty states 
into one poweiful empire, may well excite surprise, and induce 
the belief that some grand design in theieby destmed to lie 
accomplished in the counsels of Heaven 

Whilst the statesnian, tlio jiohtici.ui, the moichant, and 
the philosopher may each, fiom his own point of view, hchold 
much of transcendent interest in the past and piesent as 
legards India, the devout readei of the Bible discoveis a far 
higher interest that requiies his practical attention He can- 
not but feel that Divine riovidence, in placing in her hands 
such a power as that which Britain now possesses m India, 
lias designs beyond those which political rule and commeicial 
prosperity confer True it is that England deiives flora her 
connexion with India aggrandisement, wealth, luxury, and 
splendour, but in return foi these it is her duty to convey 
privileges of a loftier character, riches of a more durable 
nature. Favoured as she is beyond all the nations of the 
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earth by her central position, her political eminence, and her 
commercial greatneai, with unbounded facilities for com- 
municating whatever she may enjoy to the various tribes of 
mankind, and blessed above all with the light and life of 
Revelation, it cannot be conceived tliat her relations with 
India, whore she rules one-fifth of the population of the globe, 
are only those of a secnlai nature Men of wealth, of 
learning, and of power, may, m pursuing their ends, overlook 
all but that which pertains to these possessions, and they 
may be oyeused if they aftect to contemn the objects sought 
by the Missionary of the Cross, and denounce as visionaiy all 
attempts to ovetcome the prejudices of the Hindus, then 
ancestral faith, their social institutiona , but Christian be- 
lievers, who take their measures of duty from the inspired 
volume, must ncverthelesa aim at the conversion and salvation 
of the millions of India They believe that “ the kingdoms of 
the woild shall become the kingdoms of God and of Ins Chiist ” 
And they arc taught to look for such results, not as produced 
by miracle, whilst tho Chuieh is supine and indifTeient, but 
as the effects of those moral causes with wdiicli slie is entrusted 
As “oppoituiiity ’ offeiB, the Christian is to “do good unto all 
men " The mercies of the Eveilasting Covenant, winch arc to 
be extended to all the kindreds of the nations, arc not to be 
monopoh/ed by a slothful and helf-indulgent iiidiffeience to 
the condition, the danger, and destitution of those whose 
spiritual interest the Cliurch can advance India, whose great- 
ness and whose value to us are so apparent, is open to “ the 
messengers of the chinches” Facilities for the promotion 
of Christianity are as great there as in England There may 
he difficulties — all hut lusupeiable — in some parts of the 
woild m the way of the Church, but in our Indian empire 
there aie none, except those which error and superstition 
present, against which the truth of God is commissioned to 
be made known, and the promised grace of God prayerfully 
sought A door, great and effectual, has there been opened to 
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the Church, into which she may enter and take possesBion of 
the land in the name of her immortal King Everything 
invitea to action " Ovei the whole of that region of moral 
darkneea, stable and uncontrollable power presides, and 
that is, the power of a Christian monarchy There Christian 
governors legislate, Christian judges and magistrates decree 
justice, and Christian captains, wielding the sword of powei, 
guaiantee security of person and of property How are we to 
inteipiet the final cause of such a state of things!” We 
cannot do better than conclude this chapter m the words of 
the venciable and revered Daniel Wilson, the Metiopolitau of 
India 

“ What can exceed the inviting prospect which India pre- 
sents! The fields white for the harvest, and awaiting the 
hand of the roajicr' Nations Imistmg the intellectual sleep 
of thirty centuries I Superstitions no loiigei in the giant 
strength of youth, but doting to their fall ' Britain, placed 
at the head of the most extensive empire ever consigned to 
a M'^ostein sceptre that is, the only great powei of Euiope 
professing the Piotcstant faith entrusted with tlie thiongiug 
nations of Asia, whom she alone could teach' A paternal 
government, ciiiployiiig evety year of tranquillity m ele- 
vating and blessing the people, unexpectedly thrown upon 
its protection' No devastating plague, as in Egypt, no in- 
testine wars , no despotic heathen or Mohammedan dominion, 
prowling for its prey but legislation going forth with her 
laws, science lighting her lamp, education scattering the 
seeds of knowledge, commerce widening her means of inter- 
course , the Biitish power ever leady to throw her legis around 
the pious and discieet missionary 

“ Oh ' whore are the first propagatois and professors of Chris- 
tianity 1 Where are our martyrs and reformers 1 Where are 
the ingenuous, devoted, pious sons of our universities 1 Where 
are our younger devoted clergy! Are they studying then 
ease! Are they resolved on a ministry tame, ordinary. 
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agreeable to the flesh? Are they drivelling after minute 
literature, poetry, fame? Do they shrink from that toil and 
labour which, os Augustine says, Oob Commander, (Noater Im- 
peiator,) accounts most blessed? Let us unite in lemoving 
misconceptions, let us join m appealing to societies, let us 
write to particular friends and public bodies, let us afford 
correct and intelligible iiifoiinatioii , let us send specific and 
individual invitations, and let us pray ‘ the Loud of the 
HAnvEST,' that He would ‘ send iorth more labourers 

INTO His' HARVEST ' ” 
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CHAPTER II 

INDI — ITS EARLY HISTORY OBSCDRF — MOHAMMEDAN CONQUESTS — BRITISH 
SUPREMACY — INHABITANTS DIVLHSIFIED — AHOHIQlNLa AND rflNDUB — 
HINDUS, THEIR IMMIGUATIDN AND PEtULTARITIES — POPULATION, 
EXTfNT, AND DI31HIBUT10N — FURTHER PARTICULARS HESPECTINa 
THE ABORICJINLS — HOW TULY DU I LR FROM THE HINDUS — SUPPOSED 
ORIGIN 01 THE HINDUS — PASTt, ITS OlllOlNAL LHARALTLR — ITS SUB- 
DI\ISlONb — HOW IT IMPEDES CHRISTIANITY 

The history of India does not fall within the scope of this 
work , not even can it be attempted to trace the biief outline 
of those jiolitical events which relate to its progress either in 
ancient oi modem times The origin of the Hindu nation is 
involved m mystery, and the events connected with the early 
dynasties, states, and kingdoms, aie but veiyobsoinely indicated 
in the records of the country From the national epics some- 
tlimg may be mfened regarding the early struggles of a solar 
and lunar race of kings, but up to the time of Alexander, who 
invaded India, we have little moie than fabulous aud mytho- 
logical data for our guides Considerable obscurity icsta 
on the history of the Hindus even after the invasion of 
Alexander , of late, however, as already intimated, some light 
lias been cast on this period by the progress made m the 
deciphering of ancient coins discovered m various parts of 
the country Eventually Mohammedan conquerors overran 
the provinces of India, and the vast territory was for centuries 
subject to then despotic sway The events connected with 
this period may be seen in the valuable history of India by 
the Honourable Mountstuart Elphmstone 

It may be staled succinctly, that what the history of the 
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■world waB between the eaxliest settlement of nations to the 
advent of the Messiah — a senes of revolutions, of strifes, of 
violence, and of bloodshed — till the world found repose in 
the universal peace of the Roman empire, such was the 
history of India for three thousand years, when it was eman- 
cipated from anarchy and misrule by the conquests of Britain , 
and now it is blest with tranquillity, and enjoys the advantages 
of a mild, beneficent, and stable government The follow- 
ing description from an eloquent author, the Reverend 
Doctor Duff, 18 as correct as it is graphic, and may be taken 
as an epitome of the state of India for many ages — ‘ At one 
time divided into a thousand petty states, scowliiig defiance 
at each other , here the pamcide basely usurping the father’s 
throne , and there the fratricide rescuing the lawful ciown 
from his hi other At aiiothci time, split up and parcelled 
into groujis of confederacies, cemented by the bond of indomit- 
able hate, and leaving the retaliation of fell revenge ns a 
legacy to children’s children Aftei ages had rolled their 
course, in the tenth century of the Christian ei a, our eyes 
are turned away from the mtenor to the far distant north 
There the horizon is seen thickening with luiid clouds, that 
roll their dense masses along the troubled atmosphere Sud- 
denly the tempest buists , and one barbarian oonqueior 
issues forth after another At length the greatest and 
mightiest of them all, fiom the hyperborean regions of Ttu-tary, 
from the gorges of the Indian Caucasus, descends upon the 
plains of poor unhappy India, proclaiming himself the scourge 
of God and the terror of men His path is like the red 
lightning’s course And speedily he blasts the flower of 
India’s chivalry, and smites into the dust her lordly con- 
federacies Her villages, and cities, and temples, and palaees, 
he smoking m their ruins Through fields of carnage and 
nvers of blood, he hastens to prop the sceptre of a universal 
but transient dominion All India is made profusely to 
bleed , and, ere her old wounds are healed, all India is made 
to bleed afresh In swift and destructive succession, new 
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imperial dynasties spring up out of the blood and ashes of 
the old ” 

Such was the disastrous career of devastating armies, and 
such the disastrous effects, till the long oppressed tribes of 
that now peaceful land were freed by the progress of British 
enterprise In the course of God’s ovei ruling providence, 
our embassies, our sieges, and our battles, have issued in the 
subjugation of those who, by tlieir misrule, had so long 
afflicted the unhappy country in which we now behold the 
uniform administration of equitable law As in tfie times 
anterior to the advent of the Saviour, the Roman armies 
prepared the way for the messengers of meicy who were 
commissioned to publish peace by Jesus Christ, so iii thc‘^e 
latter days the armies of Britain have in India piepared the 
way for the introduction of those heaven-deiived doctiineb 
which are now gradually diffusing light, and life, and happi- 
ness among the emancipated nations that compose our Indian 
empnc 

Being, then, in a position such as that we have altaincd, 
it becomes us to survey the extent of the lefeponsibility 
iniolved m so weighty a tiust India, that immense tern- 
toiy, with all its resources and its teeming millions, whilst 
it enhances our power and augments our wealth, entails 
lesponsibilities And that the biightest gem in the crown 
of our gracious and beloved Queen may never be removed, it 
behoves ns to consider well tlie condition attached to its posi- 
tion there Heaven designs Britain to convey to her Indian 
subjects those hallowed privileges which have been assured 
to her by a gracious Providence, through a long and aiduous 
struggle, in which the constancy of her confessois, the blood 
of her martyrs, and the patience of her saints, have been 
conspicuous To transfer these holy and hcaven-borii ad- 
vantages to those whom she now rules, is the work tViat moie 
than aught beside will assuredly enhance the glory of Biitam 
Tha treasures of the Gospel will he an ample return for the 
■diamonds, and the pearls, and the lubies, wherewith India has 
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enriched us AsBUming, then, as we feel it right to do, that 
Britain has a solemn and important mission to discharge in 
regard to the millions placed under her rule m our Eastern 
empire, it will he natural to inquire into their condition, 
their wants, and the means at our disposal for their ameliora- 
tion on the due consideration of these concernments must 
depend the strength of our sympathy, and the vigour of our 
efforts 111 the work of India’s evangelization 

111 discussing the subject now before us — the origin and 
social condition of the inhabitants of India — we have to do 
with a subject of extreme difficulty, and chiefly because the 
population IS not homogeneous, but diversified in origin, in 
habit, as well as in religious sentiment and practice Though 
the greater part of the inhabitants of India consists of Hindus, 
or followers of the Brahmanical system of religion, yet m the 
inaccessible heights among the hills of the country there are 
scattered tribes ainouiitiiig to some millions, in a condition of 
bai barism equalled only among the savages who people the isles 
of the Paoifio And besides the Hindus and these mountain 
tribes, there are dispersed abroad m every province at least 
ten millions of the followers of the false prophet of Arabia 
Those notices will be sufficient to show that in India theie are 
diversified inhabitants, whose several charactei istics need to be 
considered lu order to a due estimate of the condition of our 
fcllow-subjccta in that part of the world It may be coii- 
veiuont here to state, that it is tlie Brahmaiiized portion of the 
population, as forming by far the largest part, that the 
picsent volume is designed mainly to present not that the 
other races will be overlooked The Brahmanized or Hindu 
population IS of Caucasian origin, it sprang fiom Cential 
Asia, the parent seat of population, of knowledge, of lan- 
guages, and of arts When it enteied India, bringing its own 
language, of which the Sanscrit is the most polished type, it 
found an aboriginal race in possession of the country The 
period of this immigration cannot be ascertained Assuming 
■•bat it was anterior to the composition of the Vedas, which are' 
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supposed to have been written about the time of the Exodus 
of the Israelites from Egypt, it would seem that its date was 
very i emote Speaking of those Brahmamsta who entered 
India and civilized the aborigines, Profesaoi Wilson says — 
"That they had extended themselves fiom a more noithern 
site, or that they were a northern race, is lendeied probable 
from the peculiar expression used on more than one occasion, 
m soliciting long life, when the worshipper asks for a hun- 
dred winters, — a boon not likely to be dcaiied by the natives 
of a warm climate They appear also to h.ivo beoif a fair- 
complexioned people, at least compaiatively so, and foreign 
invaders of Indi.i, as it is said that Indra divided the fields 
among his white-complexioncd friends aftei destroying the 
indigenous barbarians ” 

The Hindu invaders brought with them an Indo-Ocrmanic 
language, closely allied with tliosc of Europe, they subjugated 
the aborigines they found in the country , and throughout 
India established municipal institutions It would fui ther 
appear that the Hindus did not advance rapidly towards the 
south, as Manu describes the inhabitants lying south of the 
twenty-second degree of latitude, as being “barbarians living 
111 forests, and speaking an unknown tongue ” 

Lieutenant-General Briggs, E H S , in a lecture on the 
aboriginal laces of India, h.is recoided some valuable deduc- 
tions, and appended thereunto some statistics regarding 
population, which I shall, foi the elucidation of the general 
subject here transcribe • — 

He says, 

“ The points 1 desire to estahlish arc — 

1 That the Hindus entered India from a foreign country, and that tliev 

found it pre-occupied liy inhabitants 

2 That by slow degrees they poasc'i'icd themselves of the whole of the 

soil, reducing to serfage those they could retain upon it 

3 That they brought with them the Sanscrit language, a tongue dilfeieiit 

ftom that of the Aborigines 

4 That they introduced into the country municipal institutiun^ 

5 That the Abongines differ in every respect from the Hindus 

C Lastly, that the Aborigines throughout India are derived from oiia 

common source 
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“ In dealing with this subject, I beg to call your attention 
to the fact, that we have before us a vast field to explore , 
that India, according to Campbell’s statistics, occupies an 
iirea exceeding that ot Europe, if wc exclude Russia, Norway, 
and Sweden , and that its population, as compared with the 
same pait of Europe, does not fall very far short of it 
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“In Indl.a, as in Europe, thcieare great national divisions 
of dialects, each of which extends over a population of seveial 
millions ” 

“ Miinu, the Hindu legislator, makes specific reference to the 
lace subdued by the supervening and conquoiing class The 
1 elation they were doomed to occupy is clearly pointed out 
111 the tenth chajiter of his Institutes, it is ordained that, — 


' Their dhot^e must be out of towns 
Hieir sole propert) is to consist of dogs and asses 
Thiir clothes should be tliuse left by tlie dead 
Thkir ornaments rubty iron 
Tlie> must rodm from place to place 
No respccldblc person must hold intercourse with them 
They are to perform the office of executioner on all criminals 
condemned to death by the King 
I-nr thiji duty they may retain the bedding, the clothes, and 
the ornaments of those executed ’ " 

This race, thus reduced to an abject condition by the 
Brahmanical conquerors, had, prior to their subjugation. 
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extended themaolvea throughout India , and there ore con- 
clusive proofs of their having attained to a high condition of 
civilization, so as to form large communities, to establish 
kingdoms, and besides cultivating the soil, to carry on 
extensive commerce Some of their woiks of art, as castles, 
excavations, and other monumental rums, still exist They 
must have settled in India at the time of the dispersion, 
when the germ of the various nations east and west spiang 
from the patriarchal seat of the human family , the more 
adventurous possibly subsisting mainly by the chase" whilst 
the milder and less courageous gave themselves up to the 
arts of social life 

“ In eveiy part of India, where the soil has not yet been 
reclaimed, aie found relics of the abnormal laoe more or less 
baibaroua , while throughout the land, from Ceylon to 
Cashmcie, they are met with in a state of slavery, consistent 
with the edicts of the Hindu law” In Bengal and in the 
South, whether emancipated or lu slavery, they live apart from 
then Hindu neighbours, filling the lowest offices, and possessing 
110 property but dogs and asses In this condition, however, 
they perfoim important services, for which then moral 
viitues fit them In the duties of lural police, and m con- 
veying treasure to the offices of revenue m the chief towns, 
they are singulaily faithful Their general and accurate 
knowledge of all around them makes them clevci in detecting 
criminals, and in the chschaige of this duty they generally 
disregard family ties, and raioly screen their own relations 

They are singularly expert m the capture of animals 
They are excellent guides, and truthful protectors of the 
traveller within their respective districts They can track 
game by their footmarks, and with equal accuracy they trace 
robbers by the prmts made by their bale feet They aie 
now m appearance, in habit, and occupation wffiat they were 
when described by Herodotus The men weai no clothing 
except what decency enjoins “The women wear a cloth a 
yard wide, and from six to twelve yards in length, w'rapped 
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round the waist, carried ovei the left shoulder, and some- 
times covering the back part of the head It la then brought 
under the right arm, croaaes the body, and is tucked in in 
front, having a very gi aceful appearance ” 

The following distinctive features existing between the 
Abongmes and the Hindus, pointed out by Lieutenant- 
General Briggs, will prove instructive, being well arranged foi 
the olucidatiou of this interesting subject — 

“They differ from the Hindus, inasmuch as the Hindus — 

1 Are divided into cAsteK 

The Abonifinca have no 8uch distinctiona 

2 Hindu widows nre forhiddi-n to inarr> 

Tliewidovisof the Ahousmes not onh do so, hut iisiinlly with the younger 
lirolher of the late husband, — a practice they follow in common with the 
Scythian tribes 

3 The Hindus generate the cow, and ahstam fiom eating heef 
Ute Aborigines feed alike on all flebh 

4 The Hindus abstain fiiim the use of fermented liquors 

The Aborigines drink to excess, and conceive no ceremony, civil or religious, 
complete without 

5 i he Hindus eat of food prepared only by those of their ow n caste 
Ihe Aborigines partake of tood prepared by any one 

fi The Hindus abhor the spilling of blood 

1 he Aborigines conceive no leligious or domestic ceremony ininplete without 
the spilling nf blood and ufltring up a live v ictim 
7 The Hindus have a Hrahmanical pne&thood 

The Aborigines do not venerate Dralimans Their own priests [who are self- 
createcl] are respected according to their mode of life and their skill in 
magic and sorcery, in divining future events, and in curing diseases 
these nre the qualifications which aiilhorire their employment In slaying 
BacTihcial victims, and in distributing them 
ii The Hindus burn their dead 

The Abongmes bury theic dead, and with them their arms, sometimes their 
cattle, AS among the Scythians On such occasions a victim ought to he 
sacrilicicl, to atone for the sms of the deceased 
9 The Hindu civil institutions are all municipal 
The Alionginal institutions are all patriarchal 
JO The Hindus have their courts of justice composed of equals 

file Aborigines have theirs composed of heads of tribes or of families, and 
chosen for life 

11 The Hindus brought with them [more than three thousand years ago] the 
art of willing and music 

The Aborigines are not only illiterate, but It is forbidden for the Hindus to 
teach them ’ 

This epitome of the peculiar customs of both races, toge- 
ther with the comparisoa of their physiognomy, establishes 
beyond doubt their diSBimilaiity in every respect 
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The Aborigine is not more diatinguiBbed in his other habits 
than he is in his moral virtues from the Hindus The man 
of the ancient race acorns an untiuth , and seldom denies 
the commission even of a crime that he may have perpe- 
trated, though it lead to death He is true to hia promise, 
hospitable and faithful to his guest, devoted to his superiors, 
and IS always ready to sacrifice hia own life in the service of 
his chief He is reckless of danger, and knows no fear At 
the same time he is by profession a lobber, levying black 
mail on all from whom he can obtain it, under the plea of 
his ancient right to the soil, of which more civilized men 
have deprived him ” 

It may be well here to state that the religious peculiarities 
of the Aborigines, which are very remarkable, will require a 
distinct notice, and they are reserved for review in the sub- 
sequent pages of this volume 

The Hindus, the Brahmanized inhabitants of the country, 
are foieigu in their origin Their civilization, which at a 
very i emote period had attained to great advancement, is 
not unlike that which prevailed contemporaneously in Persia, 
Assyria, and Egypt Whether these countries had any remote 
connexion does not appear, nor is it pon&ible to trace the 
origin and early history of the Brahmamcal race The rich 
alluvial lands of the Nile, the Euphrates, and the Ganges 
seem to have originated powerful nations, that attained to a 
high degree of refinement at a period long anterior to the 
time when Western civilization took its rise from the Greeks 

There seems no reason to doubt that the Brahmanized race 
was, prior to its settlement in India, associated together in 
some country west of the Indus, and exterior to the range of 
the Himalayas Sir Wilbam Jones was of opinion that the 
Brohmamzed race came from Irin, or Central Asia Klaproth 
brings them from the Caucasian Mountains , Schlegel from 
the borders of the Caspian Sea , and Vans Kennedy from 
the plains of the Euphrates 

The Sanscrit, or sacred language of the Brahmans, is cognate 
D 
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With the Zand, the language of ancient Media, and with the 
Palhavi, that of ancient Persia, bordering on Mesopotamia. 
The Hindus fix their Holy Land and their Paradise in the 
north, in which they speak of gods and ancient sages as re- 
siding One of the places of pilgrimage, the Manusarovar, 
or Lake of Intelligence, is beyond the Himalayas , and the 
river Brahmaputra, (Son of Brahma,) takes its nse beyond that 
range The Punyabhumi, or Holy Land of Mann, is a small 
district lying between the rivers Drishadonto and Sarasvati 
On the banka of the river Savaavati, VySsa, the compiler of 
the Vedas, is said to have lived It is now impossible to say 
what the state of the Hindu religion and sacred literature 
was when the Brahmans entered India There is, however, 
abundant evidence to show that their religion has undergone 
considerable change, and proofs are funiished by the Sacred 
Sanscrit of progressive refinement The sacred books were 
written at different and i emote periods 

Speculations on such points do not enter into the design 
of these pages , and, therefore, waving their consideration, 
it will be convenient here to give some account of the Hindus 
— the people of India whose condition and peculiarities it is 
the design of this little woik briefly to delineate 

The most remarkable feature of the Hindu race is the 
division of society into four classes or castes' — the sacerdotal, 
the military, the industrial, and the servile. This peculiarity 
of Hindu society demands a special consideration, not merely 
as defended on the ground of its divine origin, but because, 
as a fundamental principle of Hindu polity, it exercises 
the most baneful influence on the people of India, and more 
than any other operates as a barrier to the spread of Chns- 
tianity' among them 

Caste, unlike the distinctions of rank in European oom- 

' The word caste la derived from Portuguese , coala, a breed The 
Hindus use the word *' jati,” hirth, and sometimes “ vama, ” colow the 
Utter word possibly having reference to their comparatively light 
complexion 
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munitieSj ib not contingent on the advantage which learning, 
wealth, and station may give, but on descent from a particular 
class, it IB founded npon supposed birth purity, or impurity, 
and m the way it is viewed by the natives of India, operates 
as a religious institution, as a civil distinction This system, 
in the code of Hindu law, attributed to Manu, the son of 
Brahma, the Hindu legislator and saint, a work which is 
supposed to have been written about nine centuries before 
the Christian era, is stated to be of divine origin The four 
classes arc said to have sprung respectively from the head, 
the shoulder, the breast, and the feet of Brahma In the 
Bhagava Gita, Krishna is made to say, “ Mankind was 
Cl Gated by me of four kinds, distinct in their principles and 
in their duties ” Wo are informed that at the same time 
that these genera, or classes, or castes were produced m the 
manner to be described, there proceeded from the mouth of 
Brahma, in finished and completed form, the four Vedas for 
the instruction of mankind Of these the Brahmans were 
constituted the sole depositaries, the sole interpieters, the 
sole teachers To all the rest of their fellow-cieatuies they 
were to give out such portions and fiagmeuts, and in such 
manner and mode as they might deem most expedient 
Hence the emanation from the mouth of Brahma of the first 
or sacerdotal caste, whence they derived their name Brah- 
mans, became emblematical of then future function or office, 
as the sole divinely appointed pieceptors of the human race 
From Brahma’s arm or shouldei, the protecting member of 
the body, proceeded the Kshattryo, or mihtary caste , the 
source of emanatiou being emblematical of then future office, 
which IS to wield martial weapons for the protection of their 
fellows against internal violence and eitcrual aggression 
From Brahma’s breast, the seat of life, originated the Vaisya, 
or class of productive capitalists, whether pastoral, agncnl- 
tural, or mercantile , the source of their origin being emble- 
matical of their future function, which is to raise or provide 
for themselves and the rest, all the necessaries, comforts, and 

D 2 
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luxuries which serve to support or exhilarate human life. 
From Brahma’s foot, the member of inferiority or degra- 
dation, sprung the Sudra, or servile class, placed on the base 
of society , the source of their production being emblema- 
tical of their future calling, which is to perform for the 
other castes all manner of menial duties, either as serfs, or 
manual cultivators of the soil, domestic attendants, artisans, 
and artificers of every description as connected with the re- 
putably grades of the community 

From tins brief account of the assumed origin of caste, it 
will be seen that the Hindus represent the institution as 
coeval with creation , yet from evidence to be found in some 
of their sacred books, it would appear that the formation 
even of the first four orders was gradual, and that there was 
a time when all mankind acknowledged themselves as one 
race Though the Vedas recognise the division of mankind 
into four distinct classes, they nevertheless separate the first 
three from the last by a large space, assigning to the former 
classes peculiar excellency Birth in any of the first three 
IS held to be a peculiar privilege, and as the reward of ante- 
rior virtue The Sudra, on the contrary is represented as 
low and ignoble, and unentitled to the secular and religious 
prerogatives of the superior castes Whatevei pretensions 
the Brahman may claim for himself and the other members 
of the first three orders, there can be no doubt entertained 
by those who examine the Hindu writings for themselves, 
that caste was gradually foimed, and the Brahmans in course 
of time established the supiemacy of their own order, and 
assumed its prerogatives as those of a primeval distmetion 
01 darned by God himself 

From the statement of the origin and designation of the 
four castes or classes as already given, we see their duties 
It IS permitted m seasons of calamity to modify the functions 
of the castes as laid down in one of the sacred books A 
Brahman may then follow the occupation of the Kshattrya 
or a Vaisya , these latter may mterchange occupations, but 
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never adopt those of the Sudra But ordinarily each caste 
has its peculiar laws and institutions, its duties and its pro- 
fessions, and these may not be infringed or violated without 
inflicting consequences fatal to caste altogether The man 
who infringes the rules of caste is degraded, sinks beneath 
hia bnth-rank, and m fact becomes, in every sense of the 
term, an outcast The loss of caste may be regarded as little 
less than civil death Till by a lex loci^ lecently passed by 
the Governor-General in council, a man who had forfeited 
his caste could not inherit, could not contract engagements, 
or give evidence iii a court of justice, and was excluded from 
all the iiitercourBe of private life as well as from those which 
belong to a citizen If any one violates his caste he cannot 
ho admitted into his father’s house, his nearest relatives 
must not communicate with him , he is deprived of all the 
consolations of religion in tins hfe, and all the liope of hap- 
piness lu the next So it is evident that caste is not the 
effect of cii cumstauces, but in the Hindu system an essential 
and unchangeable oidmance 

The civil disabilities incident to the forfeitine of caste, 
according to Hindu proscription, as has just been stated, have 
lately been removed It is now enacted that no penal conse- 
quences shall follow a change m religious profession Some 
of the early converts to Christianity had htcrallj to sutler 
the loss of all things that they might win Chiist. I knew 
a devoted man iii Calcutta who forfeited a large property by 
becoming a Chiistian 

To show the real nature of caste it may be necessaiy to 

^ Lex Loci Act, passed April 11th, 1850 — "So much of any law oi 
usage now m force withm the temtoiiea subject to the government of 
the East India Company as inflicta on any person forfeiture of rights, 
or property, or may be held in any way to imjiair or affect any light 
of inheritance, by reason of hie or her renouncing, or having been 
excluded from the communion of any religion, or being deprived of 
caste, shall cease to be enforced as law in the Courts of the East India 
Company, and m the Courts established hy Royal Charter within the 
said territories ’’ 
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select a few quotations from the Hindu sage Manu He says, 
“ Since the Brahman sprang from the moat excellent pait, 
since he -was the first-born, and since he possesses the Veda, 
he IS hy right the chief of this whole creation” His prero- 
gatives are further announced by the same authority — 
Neither shall the King slay a Brahman, though convicted 
of all possible crimes ” “ A King, though dying of want, 

must not receive any tax from a Brahman learned in the 
V edas ” " Whate\ er exists in the universe is all m effect, 

I 

though not in form, the wealth of the Brahman , since the 
Brahman is entitled to it all by his pnmogeniture and emi- 
nence of birth ” 

I’reternatural endowments are conferred on the Brahman 
by Initiation, which, performed when he is six years old, 
constitutes him Ihvijn, (twice-born,) because the rite of taking 
the sacred and symbolic thread is believed to be accompanied 
by the privilege of regeneration He is hence regarded as a 
terrestrial deity, an incarnation of virtue, receives the saluta- 
tion which IS made by raising and joining the hands above 
the head , and also that which requires the reverential pro- 
stiatioii of the worshipper, who receives from his divinely- 
constituted priest the benediction If a Sudra bow before 
a Bi-ahman, liis sms enter the fire which lodges in the Brah- 
man’s hand, and they are consumed Few among the Hindus 
but have heard the following original exposition of a Brah- 
man’s relation to the universe — 

" All ths univerRe is subject to the g'Orlfi , 

The gnds are influeTiced by incantationa , 

IncantationB are in the keeping of the Brahman'^ , 

The BiaUmaua therefore are our gods ” 

The Brahmans wore not satisfied with the dignity attaching 
to priesthood They took the title of earthly gods, and arro- 
gated to themselves divine honours They assumed moie 
than the sovereign pontiff of the Romish Church, who, as 
a royal priest, holds the keys of heaven and earth by election 
and appointment The Brahman assumes, as the offspnng of 
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Brahma’s mouth, the powers and privileges of a pope by 
virtue of his birth His person and property are declared 
sacred, his word immutable and infallible, and his poweia 
unlimited 

The question is sometimes put, as to whether the Brah- 
mans, the priestly order, all engage m the performance of 
sacred functions Far otherwise, they may be found con- 
nected with every profession . They aie in the army, in 
trade, and they engage in agricultural pursuits Thousands 
subsist by begging, or at any rate they subsist on almS Great 
numbers occupy, among the wealthy, the office of domestic 
priest, aud m the double capacity of confessoi and secietary, 
they prescribe religious duties, aid in the performance of 
ceremonies, and engage in the lighter parts of secular busi- 
ness, such as letter-writing and accounts In this capacity 
they are greatly reverenced It is nevertheless oeitain, that 
the education which the English have promoted among all 
classes, has tended to weaken the veneration formerly enter- 
tained for the Brahmaiiical order The cstension of English 
literature and science has a tendency to create an independence 
of thought aud action that is unfriendly to the prerogatives 
of the Brahman, yet he maintains Ins position He enter- 
tains a high notion of the dignity of his order, and this, in 
some degree, imparts ease and weight to his manners “ The 
consciousness of being first in whatevei society he may be 
thrown, and the feeling of perfect security from insult oi 
impertinence, gives him n beanng ■which conduces to promote 
his influence over the masses, and especially as they are 
trained from infancy to reverence his character ” 

The Kshattrya are scarcely to be distinguished as a distinct 
class The Rajpoots, those sons of kings, as the name imports, 
profess to be the pure military class , perhaps they are 

The Vaisyas are not now distinguishable from the fourth 
class, the Siidras, aud it is gcneially affirmed that m the 
present iron age the only castes existing are the fiist, the 
Brahman, and the last, the Sudra The agiicultural class in 
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tho south of India and Ceylon declare themselves to be of 
the VaiBja caste, and not unfrequcntly do they give expression 
to the sense of superiority which accompanies the profession 
That the servile class was subject to the greatest degra- 
dation, may be seen from certain passages in Mauu, that 
relate to it — " A man of the servile class, whether bought 
or unbought, a Brahman may compel to perform seiwile duty, 
because such a man was created by the Self-existent for the 
purpose of serving Brahmans” They could not possess pro- 
perty, lior were they permitted instruction *' Let not a 
Brahman give advice to a Sudra, nor what remains from his 
table, nor clarified butter, nor spiiitual counsel, nor the 
knowledge for the expiation of sm ” Any attempt furtively 
made for the attainment of religious knowledge, was to bo 
punished with the severest infliction 

Besides the oaste-tnbes who arc subject to tlie social rules 
peeuliai to the Hindus, who constitute the mass of the inhabi- 
tants of India, there are, as before indicated in the paragraphs 
on the Aborigines, numerous non-catie and degraded people, 
known as Chandilas in the north, as Baiiars' in the south 
These, as well as the scatteied tubes of the lulls, are descen- 
dants of the aboriginal settlers, who peopled India in the 
lemote pciiods anterior to the Brahmanical invasion 

In Older fully to compichend the social condition of the 
Hindus it IB needful to offer a few more obseivations on the 
distinctions of caste Theie are numerous subdivisions of 
the servile class, the Sudra Whilst the Brahmanical caste 
has maintained its unity thioiigh all time, the Sudra has been 
broken up mto numeious vaiietiea, who liold no social inter- 
ODursB with each other And in the south of India a further 
distinction, denominated right-hand and left-hand castes, has, 
perhaps in comparatively modem times, obtained The ani- 
mosities and strifes incident to this artificial state of things, 

1 The Pnnarfl are employ ed os toiutom heaters, and ore therefore 
called by that name fiom Pan, a Tamil word bigmfymg tomtom or 
drum 

T 
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frequently causes serious disturbance ^ and the authorities are 
sometimes obliged to interfere for the restoration of order 
It may he interesting to some of my readers to he informed, 
that the nghi-Kand division includes numerous classes among 
the landloids and cultivators of the soil, as well as the wash- 
ermen, barbers, potters, itc , whilst the left-hand division 
consists of artisans, kc From these facts it may he seen, 
that caste is not now what it was in the days of Manii, the 
Hindu legislator, who piopounded its original constitution 
It IS also equally evident fiom what has been addftced on 
this difficult and perplexing system, that far fiom being, what 
IS fiequently imagined, a social distinction confined to foui 
classes, it is iii reality a system involving immense diversity, 
there being upwards of forty castes, each of which is, for all 
social purposes, a distinct and sepaiate order, and possesses 
as complete an individuality, as that which divides the 
Englishman and the Patagonwn 

It may easily he inferred that caste juoves to be one ot 
the greatest obstacles to the progress of the Gospel in India 
No Missionary can long bo piactically ignorant of the baneful 
effects it produces m those parts of the country where it has 
been m any degree tolerated among the members of the 
Christian Church The fundamental pniitiplcs with which 
it sets out , the manner in which it is enforced by the sanc- 
tion of futuie lewarda and punishments , and, as may be 
gathered from the preceding pages, the restiictions thrown 
around it in social intercourse , may serve to show that it is 
with the Hindu not a mere civil, but a religious distinction 
“ On the scale of caste, wealth, talents, industry, and moral 
character, confer no elevation , and the absence of these 
imposes no degradation It is ceremonial pollution alone 
which destroys it This may he conveyed to a peison of 
high caste, through the sight, the taste, or the touch, of one 
of an inferior grade Such an institution, therefore, can never 
he oalled a e civil dutinction , foi whatevei it may have 
been in its origin, it is now adopted as an essential pait of 
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the Hindu religion” Its spirit maybe inferred from the 
fact, that a man must perish with hunger rather than take 
food from a Tiou-caste person Even the water of the Ganges 
may not be received from one of an inferior caste No moral 
delinquency, however, leads to the loss of caste In case of 
forfeiture a heavy fine may restore it, as some of the decrees 
of the Hindus in Bengal have shown 

The origin of the system of caste is involved in mystery, 
like almost all subjects connected with the ancient people of 
whose 'social polity it has been so long a fundamental prin- 
ciple Whilst it may be admitted that distinctions of trade or 
occupation had much to do m the origin of caste, which was 
most probably gradual in its development, the position of the 
Brahmanical order as the first in caste would seem to indicate, 
that they were once a dominant class, and content, perhaps, 
when overcome by a conquering and military class, to take 
a moral and religious contiol, whilst the Kshattnya, or mili- 
tary ordet, became first in civil rank Bo the origin what it 
may, it is certain that the spirit of this national distinc- 
tion can only be accounted foi on the selfish principles which 
take their riso m the depravity of our fallen nature, of 
which pride is one of the most prominent and easily 
besetting 

The political ascendancy of the Mohammedans aud other 
foreigners m India, and the diffusion of superior education 
among the wealthy and influential classes of the natives, have 
no doubt tended to dimmish Brahmanical influence , but the 
sacerdotal class still enjoy a large share of reverence , and the 
principle of caste among the various subdivisions it has under- 
gone, maintains its influence as much as over it did Though 
the Kshattnya have lost their importance, and the Vaisya no 
longer exist, yet the twice-bom occupy the position they did 
when the Hindu legislator composed the code that assigns 
them their prerogative Experience abundantly proves 
that all who are attached to the religious institutions of 
the country pay the greatest deference to tho spintual 
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relation whicli the Brahman is supposed to hold to its pri- 
vileges 

The prevalence of the baneful system is most remarkably 
evinced too in the total prohibition of intermarriage, and of 
the interchange of hospitalities between the several castes 
In the present day the reati ictioiis of caste are chiefly main- 
tained in these two particulars It is lemarkable how rigid 
the Hindus are, in regaid to the question of caste, in all that 
relates to man lage conti acts and convivial intercourse Where 
the best possible feeling may prevail among members of the 
different classes, and considerable intercourse in the common 
affairs of busniess almost daily take place, the most scuipiilout, 
care will be obseived lest the usages of caste should be 
violated, and especially when a question of marriage or the 
rites of hospitality may be concerned 

And even among those educated and intelligent natives, 
who aie members of the Christian Church, whose general 
sentiments on the abstract question of caste concur with 
those of the Euiopean, there will be found an indisposition, 
to say tho least, to depart from the ordinary usages of the 
Hindu system in rogaid to questions of maniage and liospi- 
tality then actions, tliough defended on other grounds, are 
quite in character with the caste feeling of their less en- 
lightened countrymen Such evince a repugnaiiee to descend 
in the social scale, similar to that met with among families of 
rank in Europe , and they defend it, not on the ground of 
principle, hut sentiment This seems to show that caste has 
had a dissooializing influence that separates family from 
family quite as great as that which severs tho European from 
the Negro This class of persons — the educated and Christian 
observers of caste — in such matters defend their conduct ou 
the principle of a civil distinction , and although they piofess 
to have lepudiated the doctrines of caste as held by the 
Hindus, they maintain that they are at liberty to choose their 
own society m all respects 

The agents of the Leipsig Missionary Society, who are 
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labouring in Southern India, permit the observance of caste 
in the members of the Christian Church somewhat on the 
principle just mentioned These Missiouaries defend tho 
position they have taken against all other Protestant miniateis, 
on the plea that caste is “ appai ently a rather natural dis- 
tinction of race and occupation,” that in the “ couise of deve- 
lopment ” was “ stamped with a higher authority,” being 
“ based on a leligious ground ” In a conversation I had with 
one of the gentlemen connected with this Mission at Tranque- 
bar, he* expressed the opinion that caste was a thing with 
which the pastor of a Christian flock had no moio to do 
than with their costume or domestic habits, unless its usages 
contravened the principles and amenities of the Gospel , 
against which teaching and disaplme were to be directed as 
against any other evil tendencies of our fallen natnie In 
retaining caste-observing persons in the Church, they uige 
that, “ the Kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but 
righteousness, and peace, and joy m tho Holy Ghost ” 

Among tho members of the Native Climch m some parts 
of India caste distinction was for many years toleiated, but 
on a closer and nioio caicful conbidoiatioii of its evil ten- 
dency, the Eight Bevel end the Bishop of Calcutta, so long 
ago as 1831, expressed the strongest opinions on the un- 
christian principle of caste , and those opiiiious he has 
uniformly endeavoured to enforce Within the last few years 
the subject has been taken up by the Cleigy and Missionaiy 
agents generally, and uumeious documents have been care- 
fully prepared m tho thicc Presidencies of India, foi the 
purpose of expressing opinions on the question , and for 
the establishment of some joint action foi tho suppression 
of caste prejudices and practices among the mcmbeis of the 
Christian Church It may be necessary to state that m many 
places the evil of caste was so rife, that some Christians not 
only refused to receive a brother Chiistian into then houses, 
but also excluded Native Catechists because of a lower, or 
TTOW-caste, class , and also refused to drink promiscuously 
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With those of a lower caste from the same cup at the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper 

It is now generally agreed among the Missionaries that 
whilst the native converts may be left to their own discretion 
in matters of food and costume, and the selection of then 
friends, they shall not be tolerated in their refusal to receive 
into their houses a brother Christian, — especially a Catechist 
or Preacher, — to cat with him, to listen to his instructions, to 
loinwith him in prayer, or to receive the Lord’s Supper from 
a native minister, on account of caste They regard it as 
“ utterly iiiconsiatent to lecognise caste distinctions in that 
body of w inch Chiist is the head, and where all are members 
one of another ” 

The subject of caste has occupied more space than its im- 
porUnce would seem at fiist sight to demand When how- 
ever, its mischievous features and its in.anifold evils are seen 
and fully understood, and especially as they have hindered 
the progress of the Gospel, the reader will not regret that 
care has been taken to set the subject m it.s true light 
Claiming, as caste distinction does, the pierogatne of a 
divine and original institution, and being in theory and 
piactico one of the gieatest hindrances to the advancement of 
the Hindus m industry and social h.appiness , and also one 
of the most decided obstacles to the progress of Christianity 
111 India, it is highly satisfactory that the bishops and clergy, 
and the niissionanes of different denominations in the Presi- 
dencies, have agreed to lift up their united testimony against 
it, and to use every effort to preserve the Church of Christ 
from its baneful influence 

Foui or five years ago several admirable essays were 
written m India on the subject of caste m competition for a 
prize Thus concurrently with the full consideration of the 
question as bearing on the character of the Christian Church, 
the subject was generally discussed in its principles and in its 
effects An able essay appeared on the subject in tho Cal- 
cutta Review, in which the writer, after discussing the subject 
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of caste in its development, its principles, and its various 
modifications, proceeds to show in various ways how inimical 
the institution is to society He proves that the institution 
of caste exercises a baneful influence on the development of 
the human mind , that the moral evils are not less conspi- 
cuous, involving self-esteem often where virtue and real excel- 
lence are wanting, and as extinguishing sympathy and fellow- 
feeling among its adherents, some being puffed up, others 
depressed, and all morally deteriorated , and since it has a 
tendency to retard the advancement of the mind, and to hinder 
its progress in science and in the arts of social life, the Essayist 
considers that it is one of the soiest evils that can affect society 
This writer thus foioibly speaks of this great evil — 

“ The principal cause of India’s humiliation is caste It 
is this unnatuial institution, which, by detaching man from 
man, tiade from trade, mechanic from methamc, tribe from 
tribe, puts an end to unity and strength m the nation. A 
people divided and subdivided like the Hindus can never 
make head against any power that deserves the name The 
Mohammedan conquest was the natural result of such 
national weakness ” 

The effects of English education are manifestly against the 
continuance of the evils of caste, as may bo gathered from 
the seutiments expressed by a native essayist, whoso produc- 
tion on the subject obtained a prize on the occasion before 
alluded to Babu Shashi Chandra D.itta says " Though not 
myself a Christian, in marshalling aiguments against the 
institution of caste, I cannot well oveilook the doctrines of 
that beautiful revelation, which makes no distinction but 
between the virtuous and the vicious, — lecogmses no un- 
cleanness but that of the heart, and invites the poorest and 
the proudest to one common heaven The heaven of the 
Hindus, like their earth, is made for the Brahmans alone, 
and, before the soul can wing its flight thither, it must, as a 
general rule, have passed its Brahmanical birth But the 
religion of the Gospel inculcates doctrines of a different 
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character Is thy soul athirst for God 1 Dost thou pant 
after Hun as the hart panteth after the water-brooka 1 Have 
the words of the law been a lamp unto thy feet, and a light 
unto thy path! If so, be of good cheer, whoever thou art — 
it matters not whethei Jew or Gentile — the gates of heaven 
shall open to let thee in Christianity everywhere recognises 
the equality of mankind ” 

This earnest writer, urging his eountrymen to action, says 
further “ Let all, then, gird up their loins, who profess to 
reverence reason, and aspire for intellectual freedom, let ua 
do it under a conviction that no power on earth can help ns 
if we do not help ourselves The British Government has 
done much to allay oui suffcmiga, and elevate our national 
character It may yet do more, for much remains undone 
But all the laws that ever were cieated will not render a 
vicious. Ignorant, and superstitious people, intelligent, virtu- 
ous, and happy The deadly upas, whose noiious eihalatious 
hare made us what we are, must first be uprooted, ere we 
can reasonably expect to reap any solid advantages from 
oven the most enlightened administration on the face of the 
earth ” 

The ancient Egyptians had a classification of the popula- 
tion, which has sometimes been compared to Hindu caste, 
but it was of human appointment European nations have 
their distinctions of rank and station, but they are the 
accompaniments of virtue, or of wealth, oi of learning , these 
differ essentially, therefore, from the selfish and dissociahzmg 
caste institution of India, which claims an origin coeval with 
creation, a dmne ordination, and defends a system the most 
monstrous, oppressive, and degrading, under sanctions at 
once religions, moral, and political, A system so injurious 
to all classes must be abandoned ere India can rise to the 
freedom and dignity of a great nation.* 

' Several documenta relating to caate, from Bibliop Htluer, Eibhop 
Wilaon, and others, are placed m an Appendis 
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CHAPTEIl III 


LANtltA^ES — THE bANSCIlIT, THE PBACniT, THE ABOHIOINAE — THE EX- 
CELLENCY 01 THE hANhCnil — moFEsaoii bilson’s views or Iia 
IHroHTANCE TO PUEriL MEN IN INDIA- — ^ITS VALUE TO THE CHHISTIAN 
TEACHEn - SOME NOTICEa OF ITS ALPHABET AND OAPADILlTliS 


The subject of lang;uage, like most other topics relating to 
India, IS one of pecuhai interest The languages spoken are 
numerous, and most of them highly cultivated and refined 
Indeed the tubes of India arc more divided into nations or 
families by then languages than by their leligions in the 
latter, as m their literatuie, they may be regaidod as one 
The languages are not merely diversified as dialects proceed- 
ings from one radical souico, — though to some extent this is 
the case, — but diffeicnt m ongin, in stnicture, and in idiom 
Although mauy distinguished orientalists have laboured hard 
to elucidate the subjects of Indian philology and literature, 
the origin of the existing languages and a great amount of 
ancient learning still icmains in obscurity There arc nume- 
rous books of which little is known but the names, even the 
sacred Vedas, those earliest and most extraordinary foun- 
tains of the Hindu theology and leligion, aie but partially 
investigated 

Leaving matters of an extraneous nature, and of com- 
paratively little importance as regards the design of this 
little work, it will be the object of the few paragraphs devoted 
to this subject, to present in a condensed form some gene- 
ral information relating to the languages and literature of 
the Hindus More specific and extended information is to 
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be found in numerous works published by learned men, most 
of wdiich are accessible to the student in this country 

The most remarkable points connected with languages may 
easily be stated The Brahmans have one sacred language, 
called by way of emmeiioe Sanscrit, the perfected, as dis- 
tinguished from certain dialects denominated Pracrit, the 
vulgai language , hence we have the Sansciit, the Bengali, 
the Hindi, the Panjabi, the Guzeratta, the Mahratta, tho 
Uieya, the Pali and other languages, all linked together in 
one family Besides tins family theie is also the Ihmil in 
the south of India, w'hich in basis, stiucture, and eApresamn, 
is u holly independent of Sanscrit and its derivatives This 
language is rcmaikably sweet, as one of its names, Tamil, 
imports j and it is connected by strong affinity with the 
dialects of the barhai ous tubes who aie scattered about on the 
mountains and almost inaccessible forests of the Peninsula 
It has howevei leccivod a laige infusion of Sanscrit terms on 
theological^philoBophical, and philological subjects These heai 
the same relation to its radical structure that Latin teims 
bear to the English language The Biahmans as they 
advanced into the couiitiy imparted then civilization and 
their ichgioii to those who spoke the dialects of this abori- 
ginal tongue, and along with these, tho terms expiessive of 
their ideas on such subjects 

It would appeal, thciefore, that piior to the invasion ui 
India by the Sausciit-speakuig Brahmanized cuuquoiois, one 
common language pi availed tliroughout the country, which 
eventually issued in the polished Tamil, in a region remote 
fiom the seats of Brahmamcal power There are not wanting 
indications in this language of its having been cultivated m 
imitation of the refined Sanscrit , and it may be imagined 
that the learned among the Aborigines weie impelled to 
effort as well by opposition as by rivalry. The fact that tho 
Tamil has been mainly cultivated by the secular class, is not 
only apparent in the authois who have written on it, but has 
become proverbial “ The Biabman in Tamil, and the culti- 
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vator la Sanscrit, are respectively deficient.” The other lan- 
guages of the South — the Telugu, the Canarese, and the 
Malayalim — have a near affinity to the Tamil, but have 
received larger contiibutions from the Sanscrit, and they 
have adopted the Sanscrit alphabet, whereas the Tamil has 
retained the 4boriginal imperfect character with the addition 
of a few, a very few, Sanscrit symbols The purest Tamil 
works are almost entirely free from any admixture of Sanscrit, 
and the language may be spoken without a word from the 
Brahmimzed vehicle of thought Most of the languages 
spoken further north, such as the Oreya, Bengali, and 
Hindi, though partaking largely of Sanscrit and indeed 
almost composed of it, have evidently a substratum of original 
tongues In some it is greater than in others The Bengali 
18 the moat closely allied with Sanscrit, nme-tentha of that 
language being purely classical It may be looked upon 
practically as the same speech, divested of the whole mass of 
grammatical finesse, in a dress simple and ui^retending 
The skeleton, nay even the body, with all its membeis, 
remains as entire as evci , but the numerous folds of dress, 
the draperjr, so to speak, thrown around it by the subtilties 
of nouns, and the vagaiies of veibs, have departed for ever 
one and all, as by the touch of the enchanter’s wand ” 
The Bengali language, perhaps the best example of the 
Praont division, is far less vigorous in structure than the 
Tamil The idiom differs little from English, and the 
abundance of its particles enfeebles the expression as they 
.affect the quality of terseness so characteristic of the Tamil 
There is a stiuctural power in the latter language analogous 
to that of a mechamcal arrangement, that gives it great foice 
and precision 

It may be presumed that the Sanscrit grammai grow by 
degrees or was engrafted on the original Pracrit language 
Little doubt cau be entertained as to the Sanscrit being 
oiiginally a simple dialect, as all other languages have been 
in the outset Its declensions and conjugations are on a 
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regular model, J its alphabet ib perfect, ita flow and rhythm 
are beautifully modulated , it has words of one syllable, we 
may say of one letter, — and so has the Tamil, — expressive of 
quality, and actions, and of most natural objects, of the 
powers of the understanding, the pa®iona and affections of 
the mind. As distinguished from the Pracrit, the nide, the 
inelegant spoken dialect current among the illiterate vulgar, 
the Sanscrit is a highly elegant and pohshed tongue, capable 
of expressing with precision, force, and beauty, every move- 
ment of the human will, and every exercise of 'human 
thought In the facility of forming compound terms, in the 
endless diversity and easy formation of derivatives, in flexi- 
bility, sententiousiiess and other valuable qualities, it is 
considered unrivalled even by the classical Greek of the 
West Such IB the judgment of the most competent Euro- 
pean scholars 

Within this sacred enclosure, this divine language, as the 
Erahmana call it, all philosophy, all religion and science are 
deposited and preserved from the desecration of the vulgar, 
The twLce-horn, the divmo Brahmans, the terrestrial divinities 
as they denominate themselves, consigning the transactions 
of civil and military life to kings and military chiefs, retained 
the legislative and administrative in their onn hands They 
exercised absolute dominion over all mmds by their dogmas 
and ritual , the former impalpable, extravagant, esoteric, 
mystic , the latter, exoteric, gross, tedious, yet imposing — 
the former offered gratifying employment for the thouglitful 
and reflective , the latter pastime and licentiousness for the 
Ignorant, sensual, and thoughtless I’hese facts serve to 
infer the opinion that from the beginning Sanscrit was made 
an instrument by a dominant priesthood for promoting then 
own aggrandizement For this purpose, by a sort of hiero- 
glyphical device it was adopted, and by a careful process 
made os artificial, concise, and difficult as it was po.saible to 
make it , it was perfected, wrought, Sanscntized, and thus 
elevated to a position above its substratum the Praorit, 
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which left in the vulgar, unwritten, not reduced to grammai', 
never taught, would, in its downward oourio, by the converse 
of the process to which the Sanscrit was subjected, become 
barbarous and rude The greater the divergence by the 
double process of refinement and vulgarity, and the better 
would the Sanscrit be fitted to serve the ends of the Brah- 
manical order it may be assumed that Sanscrit was wrouglit 
to its present state for the express purpose of rendering its 
stores inaccessible to all but the privileged class In a lower 
degree \he same piinciple was exhibited when I first became 
acquainted with the learned among the Hindus even in 
matters pertaining to philology The fiist copy of the Tamil 
grammar, known as Nanuul, then uot in print, which I ob- 
tained, was fuiiuhlied to me as a special favour, and the party 
who lent rao the book was afraid of tlic fact — traitoions as 
he conceived it — being known m Ins neighbouihood In the 
south to this day, the Sanscrit is called Grcntbam, from the 
word grantha, a book, indicating, as it would seem, the fact 
that originally that tongue was the only book language 
That Sansoiit was once a spoken language, at least among 
the patrician class, cannot, I think, be doubted , and that it 
was called by its present name because of its fitness to 
become the vehicle of literary, scientific, and religious com- 
munication, and as such underwent those gradual changes 
which issued lu its perfected character, I think is easily in- 
ferred This inference is the moie legitimate, from the fact 
that the compositions originating at different and distant 
periods are in point of style and lefinemcnt similar to those 
winch maik tha different periods of Latin authorship That 
a language so remarkable in all its features could be invented, 
seems to be at variance with the testimony of all history. 
The two terms, Pracrit, vulgar, Sanaont, perfect, in the 
absence of histuiy, seem in themselves to indicate the process 
by which the latter rose above the othei 

The classical literature of India affords by its allusion to 
the state of society, some insight into usage lu remote times. 
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and in the absence of history may be applied to \aluable 
purposes in elucidating this and similarly obscure subjects. 
In one of the early dramas, wntten before the Christian 
era, we have in the speech of the various personages intro- 
duced the distinction of langnag-e under consideration exem- 
plified Kings and nobles communicate in the Sanscrit, — 
refined speech , whilst the inferior ch.iracters in the piece 
speak the Pracrit, — the vulgar tongue 

The position assigned to the perfected language of India 
with leference to things sacred and scientific, accofda with 
that which the mystic symbols of Egypt attained Tlic 
ancient Egyptians, howevci, advanced another stop beyond 
the bister country in the f.irther east they had three distinct 
classes of writing , viz the hieroglyphic, a sacred sculptural 
character, whicli was the original and monumental method ; 
the lueiatic, which is an abbreviated method used by the 
scribes and priests m literary pursuits, in curient use 1500 b o , 
and the demotic, styled by the Giceks enchorial, used gene- 
rally after the Persian Conquest, which took place 525 n c , 
and 13 a moie expeditious way of writing Tima Kt Cle- 
ment of Alexandiia, in the year a d 194, says, “ Those who 
among the Egyptians receive insti notion, learn first that 
species of Egyptian writing which is termed epistolographic, 
I e our demotic , they next learn the hieratic, or sacerdotal, 
and lastly the hieroglyphic, or sacred ” 

The Sausciit language was cultivated anciently in that 
part of India called by the Bialmians Punya Ehumi, the 
Holy Land This included the noith-western part of India 
and the regions of the Gangetic Valley The Tioy, the 
Athens, the Olympus of Indian classical story, must be sought 
theie Though now no longer spoken except by a few (the 
learned), it is held in the highest veneration by all the native.s 
of India. Learned and Unlearned hold it in equal veneration, 
and speak of it as the language of the celestials Its alphabet, 
said to be of divine origin, is called J)eva Nagari, th? writing 
of the gods 
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Euiopean scholars, who have become acquainted with its 
merits, are not behind, the Hindus in their appreciation of its 
excellences. Halhed says, “ As a language it is very copio JS 
and nervous, and far exceeds the Greek and Arabic in the 
regularity of its etymology ” Sir William Jones’s enraptured 
mind thus embodied its impressions “ It is a language of 
wonderful structure, more perfect than the Greek, more 
copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than 
either ” Talboys applies to Sanscrit the praise bestowed on 
Greek liy Gibbon “ It is,” says he, “ a musical and prolific 
language, that gives a soul to the objects of sense, and a body 
to the abstractions of philosophy” The greatest Sanscrit 
scholar of the age. Professor W ilson, says, “ The music of 
Sanscrit composition must ever be inadequately represented 
by any other tongue ” German testimony, not to be over- 
looked on a subject like the present, says, “ The Sanscrit, as a 
written language, has been raised to the highest pinnacle of 
perfection " This is more than echoed by France One of its 
distinguished literati, by way of expressing his admiration 
of its intrinsic superiority, adojits the seutimeut of the 
Hindus, and says that “ it is the celehr.ited dialect perhaps 
spoken by the gods of Homer, and if not, worthy to be so ” 
These aie not the enthusiastic eulogies of men who spoke 
on insufficient data, or incapable of judging fiom the know- 
ledge of facts Such may entertain exaggerated notions of 
unexplored regions, and overrate and magnify the value of 
their subject The estimate put on tho language by dis- 
passionate, clear-headed men, giving a calm judgment, in 
terms such as we have produced, may well authorize the 
natives of India entertaining the highest opinion of this 
incomparable vehicle of human thought Professor Heeren, 
in his profound researches mto the antiquities of India, ha^ 
recorded an estimate of the language that may be a fitting 
corroboration of this part of our subject. His testimony is 
as follows — “ It would indeed be difficult,” he remoika, “ to 
instance another language exhibiting so just a proportion 
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between the vowels and the consonants, in which it is not 
exceeded by the Spanish It admits the employment of 
rhyme, without, however, being fettered by its restrictions, 
and possesses a poetic prose richly embellished It has, 
moreover, reached a high degree of scientific cultivation , and 
jiresents us with an abundance of technical terms to express 
the most abstract ideas Altogether, admitting that its claims 
upon our admiration have been enthusiastically overrated, 
yet it IS hardly possible to avoid considering it as one of 
the richest, most harmonious, and rcfaned language^ m the 
world ” 

It were superfluous, after these testimonies, to add anything 
by way of further eulogy on the language itself The fact 
that it is the repository of all things connected with Hindu 
philosophy and religion, and as such venerated by all ranks 
of men thioughout India, may be sufficient to piove how 
important it is that all who have aught to Jo with the Hindu 
mind, whethci in matters civil or sacred, should acquire a 
knowledge of this wonderful tongue Of the importance of 
an acquaintance with Sanscrit on the part of any agency 
fliat either the Chuich or the State may employ m pro- 
moting the improvements of the social and religious condi- 
tiou of the Hindus, it may not be irrelovaut to quote in this 
place a very high testimony The passages now to be intro- 
duced are valuable, not merely as they bear on the question 
before us, but as more or less elucidating, at least by remark 
and suggestion, other topics connected with the relations in 
which we as a nation stand to the millions of India 

Professor Wilson observes, “It weie superfluous in the 
present day to offer any observation upon the value and 
interest of Sanscrit literature The principles of etymological 
affinity have been placed upon secure grounds, and the history 
of languages, and through these the history of man, has 
received novel and important elucidation Nor is this the 
only service which it has rendered to general litei ature Tho 
history of philosophy and science is also largely indebted to 
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it , and In the ciTil and religious codes which it has laid oiien 
to our knowledge, and in the mythological and legendary tiadi- 
tious, and the dramatic and heroic poems, which it offers to 
our curiosity, it presents a senes of new, interesting, and 
instructive pictures of society, in which the features of a 
highly artificial but original civilization are singularly 
blended with the characteiistica of pnmitive manneis and 
archaic institutions The history of mankind can be but 
imperfectly appieciatod without some acquaintance with the 
literatuVe of the Hindus 

" It IB, however, to the educated youth, whose manhood is 
to be spent in India, and who is there destined to dischiiigc 
high duties, and sustain heavy responsibilities, who is to 
regulate the affairs of civilized goveiument over millions of 
subject Hindus, and to make that government a blessing, not 
a curse to India, — a glory, not a shame to Bi itam , it is to 
him that the stmly of Saiiauiit conimeuds itself by considcia- 
tions of jieculiaiity and iiuportauce 

“ A caieful examination of the vaiious dialects which arc 
spoken in diffeient parts of India is yet to be effected, but 
enough is known to admit of their being distinguished as 
belonging to two gieat families, that of India Proper and 
that of the Dekan Of the foimei, the numbers are, so fai 
as we are familial with them, recognised as Sanscrit They 
have undergone great changes, have simplified their gramma- 
tical structure, have suffcied in a greater oi less degree ad- 
mixture and adultei atioii fiom foieigii words Theypiuhably 
also comprehend a small portion of a primitive, unpolished, 
and scanty speech, the relics of a period prior to civilization , 
hut m the names of things of the most ordinary observation, 
m terms for the functions of life, as well as tho relations of 
society, as much ns in those words which aie the offspring of 
civilization, and which spring from science, philosophy, law and 
religion, they ate almost wholly dependent upon Sanscrit, a 
knowledge of which consequently places the members of this 
family, Bengali, Hindi, Panjabi, Guznati, Marhatta and others. 
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almost without cffoit within the power of nny to whom it 
may become a duty to acquire either or all of them 

“ In the south of India the case is somewhat different 
Cultivated languages of local origin arc there met with, 
largely supplied with words which are not of Sanscrit origin 
There, however, as in the north, the introduction of Sanscrit 
was a precursor of civilization, and deeply impressed it with 
its own peculiarities The spoken language was one culti- 
vated in intimation and rivalry, and but paitially as]oired to 
an independent literature The principal compositions m 
Tamil, Tclugii, Canara, and Malijmlam, are translations m 
paraphrases of Sanscrit works, and largely boirow the 
phraseology of their originals And liencc so large a propor- 
tion of the language of education and of society is Sanscrit, 
that a knowledge of it is absolutely essential to a coiiect 
iiiideistaiiduig of the spoken dialects of the Peninsula 

"There is howevoi a higher point of view, from which the 
advantages to the servants of the Kast India Company in India 
ofa knowledge of San.scnt are to be contemplated, than the aid 
it IS calculated to afford them in their executive functions. It 
will nut only enable them to understand the uttered words 
of those with whom they hold nflScial intercouise, — it will not 
only teach them to iiiteipiet the language of representation 
or complaint, or to ovpic.s.s the decrees of justice, or the com- 
mands of pow'ci, — it will enable them to underst.and the 
people, and to ho understood by them The popular pre- 
judices of the Hindus, their daily ohsei-vanoes, their occupa- 
tions, their .amusements, then domestic and social relations 
their local legends, their national traditions, their mytho 
logical fables, their metaphysical absti actions, their religious 
worship, all spiing from, and are perpetuated by the Saiisctit 
language To know a people these things must be known ” 
The able reasoning contained in this extract none can 
gainsay or reject If to the civilian in his intercourse with 
the Hindu m matters civil and judicial the knowledge re- 
feiied to be important, where all is connected with admmi- 
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atrative officiality, aud political power, how much more 
important must such an advantage be to one who has to do 
with things sacred, where no power but that of moral in- 
fluence can avail to command attention Tf he would attain 
to a self-affected acquaantance with Hindu philosophy and 
Hindu faith, or deal intelligently and to any good purpose 
with the present race of sophists, who draw from its hidden 
recesses all their armoury of thought, argument, and objec- 
tion, the Christian teacher must acquire a competent know- 
ledge of Sanserjt If it be important to command the 
lespect of the powerful Brahmanical and other educated 
leaders of public sentiments, men whose esteem would be a 
passport to public confidence, — if the teacher of a foreign and 
antagonistic faith would draw his information from the 
fountain head without fear of mistake or danger of being 
worsted m argument, by the sophistry, bad faith, or ignorance 
of his opponents, he must address himself vigorously to this 
arduous and important undertaking 

Some urge that there is nothing worthy of puisuit in the 
stores of Hindu literature Granted that, in one sense, there 
may not ha much of a theological, historic, ethical, or soien- 
tific nature that can contribute to the improvement of the 
Biblical student , yet in relation to the faith, the conduct, 
the destiny of millions of India, there is something that 
ought to bo known There is in the records of Hindu faith 
and practice that which commands the veneration of a sixth 
portion of mankind Whatever it may be, whether valuable 
or valueless, it ought to be comprehended and Set forth m its 
true bearing on the destinies of its votaries Eiror, gross 
enor, even on some of the physical sciences, abound in the 
works of Sanscrit literature, and the discovery of this, and its 
exhibition, more than aught else, la calculated to weaken the 
resources of the enemy to be combated The extiavagances 
of mythology serve to heighten, by coutrast, the truth, the 
rational, the truthful narratives of the Bible As affecting 
vernacular languages, it contains the terms employed in 
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theological dogmas, metaphysical abstractions, as well as 
those in which the teachings of inspiied truths arc to ha 
conveyed By an acguamtance with the sources of Hindu 
sentiment, the foreignci acquires, not terms only, he becomes 
acquainted with the national mode of thinking, and soon his 
mind acquires the habit of viewing things through a medium 
that IS intelligible in regard to the objects of his solicitude 
His mind acquiies new moulds of thought, lu phraseology, m 
mannei, in recondite expiession, ho becomes natural to the 
native mind, and able, therefore, to move its sympathies 
It must be evident to any who are inteiested to give the 
matter consideration, that however well qualified a man may 
be by natural talent, literal y, scientific, and theological attain- 
ment, acquired through the media of western languages, those 
qualifloations can no otherwise advantage the cause of Chi is- 
tianity in India than as they aie made ajipieciable by those 
to whom he IS sent He must not only possess the requisite 
qualifications, but then possession must bo apparent He 
must not merely appear well acquainted with his own side of 
the question, but with that of his antagonist , otherwise the 
Hindu has the sagacity to know, that at any late his anta- 
gonist has not been able to see liis sjstem as it is seen by 
himself The Hindus — I wiite from long aequamtance w'lth 
the native character, and much intei course with the learned 
among them — will nut listen respectfully to a man who is 
Ignorant of their system, except to contemn him as a pai- 
tisan, who, if he knew the views of his antagonist, might pos- 
sibly be inclined to embiace them The Christian must know 
the eirors of Hinduism, and be able to set them forth m then 
own shape Ha must nut only know Chiistiauity, but be com- 
petent to picsent its truths in a comprehensible form An 
acute people, like the Hindus, will not abandon an ancestral 
faith, the faith of many centuries, at the bidding of a foreigner 
They must be convinced ere they are converted It aflects 
not the case to refer the spiritual effects sought, to the power 
of the Holy Spirit, since he ordinarily employs the truth as 
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the lUBtrament of enlightenment and conviction ^ hence the 
presence of the teacher in the realms of paganism “ How 
shall they hoar without a preacher!” 

Though but little can be said in this brief sketch on the struc- 
ture of the Sanscrit language, a few sentenccB may be added 
by way of elucidating some of its characteristic peculiarities 
Beginning then with the alphabet, which contains forty-seven 
letters, ^ e thirty-three consonants and fourteen vowels the 
aspirated and unaspirated are distinguished and classed ac- 
cording to the organ chiefly concerned m their articulation 
In point of completeness and perfection, it is generally ad- 
mitted that nothing can be produced superior to the Sduscrit 
alphabet, as an arrangement for conveying all sounds with 
correct utterance The alphabet is syllabic The first letter, 
a, in Sansciit, as indeed m the Tamil family of languages, is 
inheient in every consonant In the Tamil, it is woithy of 
remark, the perfect consonant is characterised as a living 
hod I/, each having a definite and independent fuim, instinct 
with the vowel, winch is considered as its animating soul 
Hence the beautiful distich, “ As among letters the vowel is 
essential to sound, so iii all worlds the Etoin.il God is chief,” 
intimating the fact that a pure consonant cannot, of itself, be 
sounded The vowel being inherent in the consonant, which, 
for the sake of expressing its fourteen modifications, assumes 
as many forms by symbolic alterations, it follows, that except 
as an initial, the vowel is not used In the Tamil language 
the vowel ought never to appear, except at the oommenee- 
ment of a sentence. The value of the vowels being fixed as 
the laws of nature, and having two sorts of signs, one for the 
sboit and the other for the long, there needs be no hesitation 
in deteimmmg quantity, none relative to sound One vowel 
never follows another m the arnmgement of words m a sen- 
tence j that IS, it IS never permitted that the sequence shall 
appear, and to obviate this they change for euphonic expres- 
sion into a longer vowel, or into a cognate consonant Hence 
the fertility in producing compound terms m endless com- 
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bination and vanety The noun has two cases in addition 
to those found in Latin and Greek, viz the insti umeiital and 
locative The verba of the Sanscrit language are the most 
intricate and complex possible. The roots or stems do not 
amount to more than two thousand, which are, for the 
most part, but one syllable, but by means of piepositions 
affixed, these assume immense modifications, in form and 
sense, and so increase into what grammarians call an ocean 
of words Its poetic capabilities are endless There is such 
a flexibility in the language that the same compositioh, vari- 
ously analysed by grammatical rule, may have two, some- 
times three, different meanings There is a poem that may 
be read cither as the histoiy of Rama, or that of Yuddhistira 
two distinct stones are told in the same woids The Tamil 
18 equally flexible in the hands of an ingenious and skilful 
composer. Some months ago I saw a poetic culogium pre- 
pared for a public occasion, which was lead in a public 
assembly, under three aspects one reading presented an 
ascription of piaise to Siva, another to a deceased benefactor, 
whose chanties were on the occasion more particularly alluded 
to, and the third was an encomium on the gentleman who 
presided at the meeting 
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CHAPTER IV 

HINDU LITEnATUIlEj BACHED — THI- YEDA, THE UPANGA, THE VEDANGA, 
THL DIIAHMABHA&TIIA, THE PUHANA — HEHOIC POPMS — THE NATIONAL 
EPICS, THE DHAMA, AtC — S flENTIKIC AND OTHPH WOUHS — ABTBONOMT, 
C,EQMETB.T, AKlTHMEriC, AND ALQEDBA LOGIC, GRAMMAR, RHETORTC 

The opinions wo have produced, and the brief accounf, given 
of the sacred language of the Hindus, will prepare foi further 
communications on the subjects contained in this remarkable 
depository So far as quantity is concerned, the volununous- 
ness of the liteiatuie contained in the Sanscrit language, leaves 
nothing to be desired, but the quality is capable of varied 
appreciation In the attempt to comprehend the general 
character of Hindu literatuie, little trouble needs bo given to 
that oonhiinod jn tlie various languages of the country , foi, 
although in some of them there aie independent treatises 
on diftereiit subjects, yet the major part of their literature 
will consist of versions fioni the sacred language , aud when 
it is otherwise, the works aie tinged with a colouring deiived 
from the ancient source of Hindu civilization, religion, and 
literature It follows, therefore, that to understand the 
literal y and scientific productions contained in the sacred 
language, may suffice to give us a toleiahly correct, as well 
as adequate, ccncoption of the wliole 

In the brief notices it is here proposed to give of the litera- 
ture of the Hindus, it may be convenient to furnish, m the 
first place, some account of those original writings, which 
are geneially deemed sacred and canonical, Afterwards a 
few specimens may be presented from the dramatic and 
heroic poets. 
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The sacred ■writings of the Hindus are denominated Shastraa, 
or ordmanoes, as the word imports The word >S'4o«,from which 
the term is derived, signifies to govern, and its application m 
this case implies divine origin and authority 

The following enumeration of Hindu sacred literatme is 
m aocordance with that of the best native authoiities — 

I The four Vedas, the Rik, Yajush, SSma, and Atharva 

The four Upavedas or Sub-Vedas, the Ayush, Dhanush, 

Ghandharva, and Artha, sometimes called Sthipathyi 

II The Vedanga or Sii Anqas, oi bodies of leilrmng, 
treatises subsidiary to the Vedas , comprehending Shiki^kd 
rules for reciting the Vedas, and particulaily as rogaids the 
accents and tones to be observed, Kalpa, ti eating of the 
iitual of the Vedas, and containing a detail of religious acts 
and ceremonies, Vydkarma, treating of grammar, 2^irulftr, 
commentary on the form of glosses, Chanda'^, or dissertation 
on metres, J-yotish, explanatoiy of astronomy and astrology 
These works, as well as the Vedas, are regarded as proceed- 
ing fiom the breath of God Their object is to instruct the 
Brahmans m the study and comprehension of tho Vedas 

III The Upangas, or inferior bodies of learning, — the 
Mimdnsd, comprehending theology, i/dya, logit , Dhaima- 
isliditia, institutes of law, Puidnas, oi legcndaiy and instruc- 
tive treatises, eighteen in number 

The sacred Veda consists of tno parts, the first called 
Sanhitd, which is a collection of sacred hymns, prayers and 
invocations To each Veda is attached the Brahmana, a ivork 
of more modem date than the Veda itself This BrShmana 
consists chiefly of preceptive and argumentative matter i elat- 
ing to ceiemomes, duties, and opinions The hymns contained 
in these sacred writings ai e addressed to the elements of nature, 
or the regents, or deities who are supposed to preside over 
these elements Professor Wilson, speaking of the character of 
the worship inculcated in the Vedas, says — “ The prevailing 
character of the ntual of the Vedas, is the worship of the pei- 
Bonified elements , of Agm, fire , Indra, or the firmament , 
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Viyu, the air, Yanina, the water, of Aditya, the sun. Soma, 
the moon, and other elementary and planetary personages It 
IB also true, that the worship of the Vedaa is for the most part 
domestic worship, consisting of piayem and ohl.itiona offered in 
their own houses, not in temples, by individiials for individual 
good, and addressed to unreal jitcseiicea, not to real types In 
a woid, the leligioii of the Ved.is was not idolatry ” 

It IS probable that the compiler of the Vedas flouiished at 
a period of from thirteen to fifteen bundled yeais befoie the 
ClirisHan era his name was Vi/d'.a 

Omitting further paiticulars rcHpcctmg the second depart- 
ment of the sacied books, the Vliianua, aheady sufficiently 
indicated in the above paiagiaph, it is now pioposed to offer 
a few words cvplauatory of the third class, the Utancas 

The Ui'ANGAS, though an inferior body of literature, have 
at the piesent day more influeiioe on the faith and jiractioe 
of the Hindus than the superioi treatises Tlieie is on the 
part of the hiahmans and other leaincd nations, a constant 
refercuoe to the fountain head authoiity, the Vedas, vhich 
me spoken of with the piofouiidest veneration , but in prac- 
tice, and asiegaids the sentiments they entertain on religious 
subjects, they may bo said to bo obsolete It is, indeed, 
questionable whether the objects most venerated by the 
modem Hindus are oven mentioned m the Vedas The 
simple ritual of the Vedas has long been abandoned, and a 
sjstem piofcssedly based upon them of a more elaborate 
character has been devised 

The fiiht of the Upiiigas is that of the Mimansa, which 
lesolvcs itself into two branches, the practical and the philo- 
Bophieal One is called Puiva Mimdiisd, i e the Anterw/ 
Muminsdj its founder v os Jainiiui It treats of the ‘‘Way 
of Works,” the philosophy of religious ceremonies and ob- 
servances which are here set forth as accordant with the 
orthodox Hindu notions of the present day The Uttara 
MimdnsA, i e the Posterior Mimdnsd, which claims Vyasa 
and Badarliyau as its founders , it disouBBes the “ Way 
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of Wisdom,” setting forth a pantheistic psychology, denying 
the existence of matter — the apparent dexelopmeut being 
attributed to Mdya or delusion — resolving the physical and 
intellectual universe into the supieme spirit, the sole self- 
existent being These subjects of difficult speculation are 
discussed in a class of woiks called Upanuhad, which the 
Brahmans would have it behoved are jiortions or abstracts 
of the Vedas The system of philosophy is therefore called 
by them Vedanta, a term signifying the scope or purport 
of the Vedas One of the greatest commentators "oii the 
Vedanta, is Sankarichaiyk, the author of the Saiva Form 
of Modern Hinduism 

Under the head of Upanga, the Nydya philosophy of the 
Hindus IS classed The word Nydya signifies reasoning, dis- 
crimination, logic The system of dialectics, included in this 
division of literature, is not unlike that of the Aristotelian 
school Gautama is said to have been its author The 
metaphysics of logic exhibited in this system have not so much 
to do with the ait of reasoning, as with “ the disoiimmation 
and reahzation of the identity of the soul with the supreme 
spirit, and its non-essential connexion with the resolvable 
corporeal forms in which it is now resident ” As a system it 
IS admitted to be moat wonderful in its terminology This 
branch of Hindu philosophy, vanously modified and dissemi- 
nated, has had a great influence on the Hindu mind It 
seems to have created a fondness for matters of contemplation 
and metaphysical inqmry even among the lower orders The 
ordinary native of India, I think, differs greatly from the 
European in some of these peculiarities of Ins intellectual 
character and tendency 

” Under the head of Dhabmashasiba, the Hindus place all 
their authorized works on law and junsprudenco, personal, 
domestic and public, civil and sacred Every act of human 
life, connected with every individual man, and every relation 
of society, they profess to regulate by Divine institutions ” 

Of the principal work on jurisprudence, known as the 

F 
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code of Manu, written about nine hundred years before our 
era, Sii William Jones, its translator, thus speaks — “The 
work contains abundance of cunous matter, extremely inte- 
resting to speculative lawyers and antiquaries, with many 
beauties which cannot be pointed out, and many blemishes 
which cannot be jnstified or palliated It is a system of 
despotism and priestcraft, both indeed limited by law, but 
artfully conspiring to give mutual support, though with 
mutual checks. It is filled with strange conceits in meta- 
physics and natural philosojiby, with idle superstitions, and 
with a scheme of theology most obscurely figurative, and 
consequently liable to dangerous misconception, it abounds 
with minute and childish formalities, with ceremonies gene- 
rally absurd, and often ridiculous , the punishments ai o partial 
and fanciful, for some crimes dreadfully cruel, for othoiij, 
rcprehonsibly light, and the very moials, though rigid enough 
ou the whole, are, iii one or two instances (os m the case of 
light oaths and of pious peijury), unaccountably lelaxed ” 

The next division of sacred literature is called the Cpaiiffas, 
— the I’uuANAS, tlie antiquities, the great sources of Hindu 
inatruction and amusement They are eighteen in number. 
These woiks arc very voluminous, amounting, it is said, to 
1,000,000 lines of sacred veise Though they profess to be 
very ancient, the oldest is not anterior to the eighth or ninth 
century of our era, and some arc not moic than three oi 
four hundred years old 

The subjects of the Furanas are 1, primary ci cation oi 
cosmogony, 2, secondary creation, or the destruction and 
leiiovation of worlds, including chronology, 3, genealogy of 
gods and patriarchs, 4, reigns of the Manus, or periods called 
Manwantaia,^ 5, history, or such particulars as have been 


* A M.inwfiatfiin in blip Hindu svstem la a period nf tune otherwise 
nailed a day of Brahma It la the period of the reign of Mann, the 
legislator and aiiint, the Bon or peraomflcation of Brahma himself, the 
creator and progenitor of the liumnn race The mime la however now 
geuenc, and in ei ery Kal}M or interval Irom creation to creation, there 
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preserved of the Solar and Lunar races, and of their descen- 
dants till modern times Though these are the subjects they 
contain, they have no such arrangement as that indicated 
The Vishnu Parana has been translated into English by 
that profound Sanscrit scholar. Professor Wilson In that 
■work a question is put by Maitreya to Par^sara, the fathei 
of Vy^iaa, by "whom the Parana is said to be narrated In 
that question, which I shall give at length, we have a general 
view furnished of the contents of this class of books “ I am 
now desirous, O thou who art profound in piety, to heai 
from thee how this world was, and how in future it will be 1 
What IS its substance, O Brahman, and whence proceeded 
animate and inanimate things 1 into what has it been resolved, 
and into what will its dissolution again occur? How wcic 
the elements manifested? 'whence proceeded the gods and 
other beings? What are the situation and extent of the 
oceans and the mountains, the earth, the biin, and the 
planets'* What are the families of the gods and otheis, the 
Manus, the periods called the Mamvantaias, those termed 
Kalpaa, and then subdivisions, and the foin ages the his- 
tones, 0 great Mnni, of the gods, the sagos, and kings, and 
how the Vedas were divided into hraiiches (or schools) after 
they had been arranged by Vyi.sa^ the duties of the Brahmans, 
and the other tribes, as well as of those who pass through the 
different orders of life? All these things 1 wish to hear from 
you, 0 grandson of Vahistha Incline thy thoughts benevo- 
lently towards me, that 1 may, through thy favour, he 

are fourteen succex9ivo Manus picsidmg over the Univerae for the 
period of a Manwantara, respectively, m the present creation there 
have been six Manus The period of u Mauwantaia is equal to seventy- 
one ages of the gods, or 300,720,000 yeai-a of mortals, or with its 
Sandhi or interval of universal deluge, 308,448,000 years Fourteen 
Manwantaras constitute a Kalpa, the general period of creation and 
destruction, 4,320,000,000 years, each Manwantara is governed by its 
distinct Mann, and is provided with its own /tmZi u, and minor deities , 
according to Hindu Cosmogony there have been iimuinerable Manuan- 
iuirae since the first creation of the world 

F 2 
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informed of all I desire to know ” The sage, after perform- 
ing hi3 devotions, commences his di'-quisitions for the mstnic- 
tion of hiB pupil He ciiteis upon subjects physical and 
metaphysical of the most abatiiise character, in the true 
style of the Vedantic thooriats, who were then such as we 
find them m their native land at the present time 

It is needless to add that this class of writings, the 
Puranas, teaches nothing that is fitted to elevate and purify 
the mind On the great subjects which relate to God and 
to man — the dependence of the latter on the former, the 
provisions of mercy, their application to the fallen and 
depraved condition of humanity, the rule of Heaven, and 
the destinies of our race — these voluminous records furnish 
no satisfactory light 

It may he interesting to have a moie extended notice of 
the national epic writings of the Hindus Tlie most remarka- 
ble are the Ramayana and the Mahabharat, wiitten respeo- 
tivcly by Valmiki and Vylisa To those works is also 
ascribed a divine origin Rich as the Hindu literature 
unquestionably is in epic poetry, tlie Ramayana and Mahab- 
liarat eclipse all otliei writings of this class These are the 
Iliad and the Odyssey of the Hindus, aud, like the poems of 
tlie Ionian bard, outsliine all the rest The great object of 
these extraoidmary pioductions of human genius and industry, 
IS to rehearse the achievements of Vishnu, the second person 
m the Hindu I'riad, who is represented in the Ramayana as 
incaniato in the person of Rama, and m the Mahabharat as 
incarnate in the peiaou of Krishna Both, however, abound 
with digressions, or interlocutory conversations, put into tlie 
mouths of the gods, sages, and heroes introduced into the 
scenes tlie books describe Of these the most remarkable 
is tlie Bbagavat Gita, — an episode of the Maliabharat, m the 
form of a dialogue between the god Krishna and his favourite 
votary, the hero Arjun The subjects of this episode are 
intended to enunciate the metaphysical abstractions, and 
theological doctrines of Pantheism It has been pronounced 
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one of the most singular expositions of the semi-mytho- 
logical, and half-philosophical Pantheism of the Brahmans 
in existence 

It must be understood that the literary productions enume- 
rated are not hy any means the only works of the Hindu 
writers, — these are the great shaatras, the divine and au- 
thentic records of faith and practice There aie, besides 
these, countless productions in tho Sanscrit, aud in the difte- 
rent dialects of the noith and of tho south, original and 
derived, whose authority, although not divine, is nevertheless, 
held in the highest veneration The Hindu wiitings are 
altogether so large and voluminous, that the most persever- 
ing, the most industrious and learned of the Brahmans, could 
never read a huudi edth part of them 

It may bo to tho cuiious a matter of some interest to see 
a comparison instituted, as regaids size, between some of the 
principal Hindu writings and the well-known woiks cm rent 
m Europe The lEueid contains about twelve thousand lines, 
and the Iliad about twice that number, whereas the Rama- 
yana contains one hundred thousand The Mahabhaiat 
extends to four hundred thousand The four Vedas foini 
eleven huge folios The puranas, which are but a portion of 
the class to which they belong, extend probably to more than 
two millions of lines 

Though the literary productions of the Hindus are so 
voluminous, and as they say of divine origin, they possess 
httle that is of value either as regards philosophy or religion 
On some raatteis of physical science thej^ contain assertions 
tliat are demonstrably false This is not however to bo 
wondered at, since European nations long after the age of 
the best writers of India entertained but very imperfect and 
even eironeous opinions on matters of physical science The 
Hindu philosophers, like those of all nations in eaily times, 
overlooked the true principle of philosophizing — reasoning 
from ascertained facta On psychological subjects the Hindus 
have written laborious treatises, but they contaiu no legiti- 
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mate mduotivQ reEisonmg, and hence they do not avail for the 
elucidation of the subject, nor can they be applied to the 
purpoaea of scientific investigation, they consiat of nothing 
hut sheer dogmata On matter and spirit, on body and mind, 
substance and form, nature and accident, they have written 
ingeniously, but nothing worthy the name of science has been 
produced There is subtlety of the moat eitruordmary 
character, and sophistry, but no sound and rational eduction 
of the true principles and constitution of things, either 
physicill or intellectual Where the light of European science 
has not shed its enlivening beams on the darkness of the 
Hindu mind, we find now the same condition as that which 
the literary works of antiquity imply The native mind 
delights to luxuriate m ideal speculation, and it ignores the 
sober induction which apprehended phenomena authorize 
The Hindu is too fond of the transcendental to see any beauty 
in the truth that meets him m the plain jiaths of created 
wisdom It IS not wonderful that under such circumstances the 
Hindu literature and religion should produce nothing but “ a 
nation of sophists, sceptics, and licentious idolateis” ‘Man 
by wisdom knew not God’ has its correspondiiig tiuth in 
relation to himself, for the same veil that hides God from 
man, veils man in regard to himself 

Considering the antiquity of the Hiudanation, the influence 
it has exerted on others, even on the great empire of China in 
respect to tho Buddhism it transmitted to that vast country, 
the influence it had in relation to tho commerce of the West, 
fiorn the earliest ages of Phoenicia and Egypt, it is a most 
remarkable fact that its literature contains no history We 
may gather more information respecting India from Greek 
and Chinese writers, than from its own annals Its kings, its 
military chiefs, its statesmen, its philosophers, and its poets, 
have found no one to inscribe their gloiious achievements on 
tho page of history Its poets have emblazoned the mighty 
deeds of illustrious heroes, but when they flourished, and 
where they reigned, we cannot ascertain European scholar- 
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ship and industry have endeavoured to extract from the 
pages of fabulous and uncertain narration, historic infor- 
mation , but after all there la little more than conjecture m 
the profoundest researches The early history of this most 
interesting country lies hid in the deepest obscurity 

Sanscrit literatuie contains no geographical or statistical 
science Extravagant myths make up its cosmogony On 
the subjects of natural history and mechanicEd science the 
books of the Hindus teach nothing Medical science is very 
limited, and much as it was in the eai best ages On afiatomy 
they have nothing worthy the name Musical tieatises 
exist, but no progress has been made m this blanch of the 
fane arts since the days of Kalidas On the subjects of archi- 
tecture and painting there are also certain works, and some 
on the former branch of ait meiit the consideration of the 
student 

Although the Hindu writers are deficient in works ol 
scientific value, and present but little of utility in practical 
knowledge, it cannot be denied that they, at least many of 
them, were keen observers and deep thinkers, but they sur- 
veyed nature lathei for pui poses of poetiy than foi the ascer- 
tainment of philosophical principles Metaphysical abstrac- 
tions, mgcmoiiB theories, and not experimental incjuiriea or 
iigid induction, were the subjects they most loved and culti- 
vated The display of their own skill and ingenuity was too 
much the object they sought They cared little for truth on 
any subject Then woiks aio characterised by brilliance, 
acuteness, ingenuity, and great beauty of composition There 
being an utter want of tlio practical and useful, the works 
of the Hindu writers do not affect or improve the heart 
The study of them needs caution. Their tendency is to be- 
wilder (Ireat care is needed lest the perusal and study of 
many of them should lower the tone of the mind or mar 
the moral sense In this respect they are the same in their 
effects as similar works to be met with in Europe. And the 
same may be said of intercourse with minds that are wholly 
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under the influence of such literature and the toEtes it in- 
duoee The influence of character la felt in intercourao with 
the nativea of India, and much strength of moral principle, 
and great caution alone can preserve, amid the deteriorating 
and plastic iiifluenoea around, the high and pure sentiments 
that inspire the upright bearing of the Christian and the 
gentleman 

Though the Hindus abound in works of a metaphysieal and 
jisychological character, they have absolutely nothing of 
value on the subject of intellectual science The attempt to 
deduce from the operations of the mind itself any of its prin- 
ciples and faculties is novel made, and because of this utter 
want of analysis nothing is ascertained, no step is taken in the 
right diieotion In some of the writings on this branch of 
knowledge the most strange assertions are made, and theories 
the most impalpable aie propounded or rather averred that 
one fails to find the coi respondents of in nature The inter- 
course of the FiUropcan with men of acute minds affords 
freijueiit opportunities of hearing much on such subjects 
that is deplorable Adhereuee to ancient theories and the 
utterance of antiquated dogmas are reposed in with implicit 
confidence, though at variance with such attributes of mmd as 
may be recognised by the acts of consciousness Among the 
educated classes who have prosecuted their studies in English 
literature and science there is gradually being formed a more 
collect appreciation of such speculations I know several 
Natiios who have given great attention to the subject of 
intellectual science, and who have pirosecuted thoir studies 
so fai os to induce the composition of essays on this branch of 
knowledge, both in the English and Native languages 

The othiciil wiiters m Sanscrit are but few The Panoha- 
taiitra, which la the basis of the Hitopad^sh, seems to be the 
only original treatise In the numerous works on vonous 
subjects, excellent rules suited to eveiy relation of life may 
be found , but the theory of Hinduism, as wo have seen, has a 
direct tendency to neutralize them. Expediency is indeed m 
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most matters the ultimate prmciple to which conduct is 
referred in matters of morality Some of the Tamil wnters 
on ethical subjects are, it is believed, superior to those m 
Sanscrit 

From what has beeu advanced in the preceding pajagraphs 
it might be mferred that nothing of value is to be found 
among the Sanscrit writers, were we to dismiss the subject 
without further detail , some notice must theiefoie here be 
introduced of such pioductions as aie esteemed by European 
scholars as worthy of regard 

Primitive treatises on the Science of Astronomy, as well 
as the continued calculation of eclipses, and the preparation 
of calendars by Hindus, indicate some knowledge of the 
position, size, oibits and i evolutions of the chief planets 
When the stores of Hindu literature were first discovered 
and made known to Europe, and the extravagant assertions 
some of the Hindu astronomers have made on the subject of 
chronology wore brought to light, there was an amazing 
alacrity manifested by infidels to seize on these statements 
for the purpose of disparaging the Mosaic account of the 
creation But subsequent inquiry into the claims of the 
Hindu chronology, conducted on iigidly inductive principles, 
and on the data of the Hindu Shastraa themselves, though 
proving the antiquity of their observations, has proved irre- 
fragably the utter grouiidlcssiiesh of then supposed cycles. 
The woiks hitherto examined do not furnish sufficient data 
to determine some matters still under discussion, especially 
those relating to the chums of very remote antiquity There 
IS, however, abundant evidence to show that the Hindus had 
made great progiess in this science before it was known in 
Greece In this and kindred sciences the Brahmans of 
ancient India exhibited extraordinary ability and mdustry 

In those branches of science arguing deep reflective power, 
such as the abstruse branches of mathematics, tho Hindu 
mind has shown its greatest capacity In algebra, m mathe- 
matics, in geometry, mensuration, and trigonometry, they 
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must have made great progresa at a very early period, aa 
some of their treatiaea on these subjects are regarded by 
competent judges as of a superior character The system of 
arithmetical notation by ten cipbcis, now m universal use, 
was bequeathed to western countries by the Hindus In all 
probability it came to us through the Arabians 

In the department of logic the Hindu mmd is framed foi 
distinction, and numerous woiks on this subject are found 
among their writings, not only in the Sanscrit, but in the 
veiiiachlar languages They are subtle dialecticians, and it 
IS therefore wise in the Chiistian teacher, who is not well 
acquainted with this science, to avoid those who are forward 
to contend ivith him on any nice point of subtle disquisition 
If the preacher and defender of a new faith seems unskilled 
lu the art of defence, the Hindu is apt to conclude that liia 
own feeble intellect is but a pooi guarantee for the character 
of his belief It must be confessed, however, that m tlie 
Hindu system of logic, and m its application to questions of 
ratiocination, theie is a gicat tendency to take lUustratiDii 
foi proofs, and idle quibbles for sound reasoning Indeed it 
may be assumed that the stiikiiig illustration their ingenuity 
has pioduced in support of their theories of spiritual and 
matoiialistio pantheism, has greatly tended to beguile the 
mmd into acquiesccnoc iii their conclusions When just 
reasoning, based on the analysis and phoiiomena of nature, 
man, and Ins moml relations, shall take the place of the far 
fetched analogies in which they are prone to indulge, the 
Hmdu mind may escape the meshes of sophistry, and enter 
into the safe and rational field of tine philosophy 

It has been said that m the code of Hmdu law, a system 
of jurisprudence that dates os far hack aa about nine 
centuries befoie the Christian era, the department of cri- 
minal jurisdiction is very defective. Along with a great deal 
of practical wisdom, there is much obvious folly and in- 
consistency j indicating great ignomnce or unconcern about 
social rights and practical jurisprudence The false notions 
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entertained about rank and caste bbndcd the mind, and 
perverted the judgment , so that any just and impartial 
standard on the real merit and dement of moral action waa 
out of the question It is so now It is difficult for the 
exclusive and the proud to arrive at the full conviction and 
acquiescence of the truth that all men are on an equality , 
that the principles of equity are like the light, pme and 
universal, not one thing in the palace and another in the 
lowly hut, but one in application to the principles of action, 
whosoever the actor may bo I have heard the flexiBle and 
dangerous expedient of doing evil that good may come 
defended with much subtlety by men of great ability and 
learning, and apparently with the full pei suasion that they 
were in the right Their reasonings, or rather sophistry, and 
their writings, very often transform vices into virtues and 
virtues into vices 

On the subject of grammar, rhetoric, and poetry, the Hindus 
possess admirable treatises both m Sanscrit and m the verna- 
culars fJiammatical lules of the most exquisite structure, 
comprising within the most sententious bievity wonderfully 
comprehensive matter, are a distinguishing peculiarity in 
their philology Their short, obscure, and technical sentences 
are happily compared in one of the Tamil grammars to the 
retina of the human eye, which, although one of the smallest 
of superficies, is capable of receiving and containing the mul- 
tiform and varied objects of a boundless prospect, the count- 
less beauties of nature’s expanded panorama Theie is much 
in their rhetoiical works that would not be applicable to 
similar treatises in the West , yet to the student who wishes 
to acquire facility and effectiveness m address, they are inva- 
luable It IS not necessary to say that poetry of every kind, 
some of it of the most remarkable character, abounds both 
in the learned Sanscrit and in the other languages. 
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CHAPTER V 


HI>’Dn I^TEDATUnE CONTINUED — SOME ACCOUNT OF THE nEDOir rOUMS 

HAMA TANA AND MAIIADHAllAT THE HINDU DHAMA, MECtH IDUl I, 

THE CLOUD MESSENOFn SACANTOLA, THE FATAL HINO THE NA- 

LODAYA — HFEBEN's OPINION OF HINDU AND QEHMANIC FDETBT 

The great national epics, the Ramayana and the Mahab- 
harat, have been referred to as the most invaluable produc- 
tions in the Sanson t language I shall here, with as much 
brevity as possible, present some notices of their contents A 
glance at the first two books of the gigantic Ramayana will 
suffice to give an insight into the wliolo work, and serve also 
as a specimen of the numerous productions which, in imita- 
tion thereof, have been written in the Sansciit, and also in 
the vernaculais The subject of the Ramayana is the vutoiy 
of the divjne hero Rama ovci Ravana, pimce of the Rakshos, 
or evil genii It is not an allegorical representation of good 
triumphing over evil, but a real epic Rama w'as no doubt 
a liistoiic person The Rakshas had obtained supiemacy ovei 
the benevolent deities, and could not be overcome because 
they retained a promise of invulnerability In this emer- 
gency the gods invoke the aid of Vishnu, and pray him to 
become incarnate for Ravaiia’s subjugation Vishnu complies, 
and becomes inoaruate m four brothers The chief hero is 
therefore a god-man, he overcomes Ravana, and puts him to 
death, and returns to his celestial mansions with his subjects 
This IS the principal matter of this most popular poem, and 
it 18 treated in a manner so rich and copious as to merit com- 
parison With the most splendid productions of the muse 
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Kama appeared as the son of Dasaratha, a wise and pious 
pnnce who dwelt at Ayodya The description of the rojal 
city IS one of the most striking pieces of composition This 
city, the modern Onde, is said to liaTS been founded by 
Manu, the first soveieign who ruled over mankind Its 
streets, well arranged, were refreshed by ceaseless streams 
of water, its walls, variously ornamented, resembled the 
chequered surface of a chess-board It was filled with 
mei chants, dramatists, elephants, horses, and chariots The 
clouds of fragiant incense daikened the sun at noon-cfay, but 
the glowing radiance of the resplendent diamonds and jewels 
that adorned the persona of the ladies, relieved the gloom 
The city was deooiated with pieoioua stones, failed with 
riches furnished w ith abundance of provisions, adorned with 
magnificent temples, whose towers, like the gods, dwelt 
m the hcai'ens, — such wns their height — palaces, whose lofty 
summits were in perpetual conflict with the clouds, — baths, 
and gardens The air was embalmed with incense, with the 
perfume of flowers, and the fragrance of sacrificial offerings 
It was inhabited by the twin-born, the regenerate, profoundly 
instructed in the Vedas, endowed with eveiy good quahty, 
full of Binceiity, zeal, and compassion, and like the venerated 
sages 

Then comes an episode The King, who was engaged m 
the efficacious sacrifice of a horse, was instructed to secure, 
in Older to its success, the marriage of his daughter Shanta 
with an ascetic who dwelt in the solitudes of a forest.' He 
was enticed by a company of maidens who assumed the guise 
of sages to abandon hia ascetic life, and he became the hus- 
band of Shanta Vishnu becomes mcainate The gods 
beseech Brahma to engage on their behalf against Havana 
Vislmu then arrives on an eagle dazzling in splendour like 
the sun on a cloud, Vishnu promises an moarnation of 
eleven thousand years for the destruction of Ravana Even- 
tually the four brothers were bom A sage, aware that none 
but Rama the son of Dasaratha could oveicome the evil gemi 
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that prerented the sacrifice he wished to perform, is intro- 
duced to the aged monarch He obtains a promise of homg 
accepted in his petition He reiiuests the aid and company 
of Bama The father is distressed at this, and cannot imagine 
that the beloved stripphng can cope with demons m conflict 
Tlie sage, witnessing his reluctance, becomes incensed, at which 
the earth quaked, and amazement seized the gods Ho prevails 
tho King kisses his sons Hama and Lakshman, and confides 
them to Visva Mitra tho sage A shower of odorifei ous flowers 
intimates the approbation of heaven, and a choir of celestial 
choristers celebrates the event with songs of joy The journey 
affords the poet a new and exuberant subject Rama obtains 
from Visva Mitra weapons, as Achilles did from Thetis The 
weapons, however, are of a different dcscnptioil , they are 
ever ready at his call on pronouncing a formula , they become 
personified, and conveise with their master Tho Ganga is 
reached, and dosoribed as descending fiom the Himalaya to 
purify the "a orld and to replenish the ocean llama’s mar- 
riage IS described He is introduced to Sita’s father, and 
accepted He had promised that whosoever could bend a 
certain bow he had, shoiJd be favoured with the hand of 
Sita It is brought on an eight-wheeled car by tho united 
efforts uf eight hundred men Rama bleaks it Sita is 
obtained, and her sister becomes the wife of Lakshman 
They return to Ayodya Eventually the expedition against 
Havana is undertaken ui consequence of his having earned off 
Sita Hanuman, a Simian hero, obtains an interview with 
her, and delivers a message The sea between the Indian 
I’enmsula and Laiikrii (Ceylon) is filled up hy mountains 
nptom by Hanumaii the leader of marshalled monkeys, 
and a bridge is thus constmeted The army passes over, and 
besieges the fortress of Havana The description of the con- 
flicts between the armies of Rama and Havana is the most 
graphic and exciting, minute m detail, and crowded with 
everything that renders war terrible Havana is overthrown 
Sita 18 recovered She is subjected to the oideal of fire at 
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BomiSHeram to prove her innocence Brahma and hia atten- 
dant celestials appear, and he pronounces his benediction on 
them Dasaratha the father arrives, and they all proceed m 
company to Ayodya, where Bama places his brother Laksh- 
man on the throne, and ascends to heaven Such in part is 
the scheme of this wonderful poem 

The other great epic, known as the Mahabharat, is a work 
of gloat ability It is considered by competent judges one 
of the iichest specimens of epic poetry that any ago or nation 
has produced, and eminently distinguished for majisty of 
style It is highly venerated by the Hindus of every sect, 
and IS at ouce tlio most jiopnlar and voluminous of their 
wiitings Its comprehensiveness is proverbial in Bengal, as 
appears in the proverb, “ Apart from the Bharat, what narra- 
tives arc there The varied style of this epic, and the 
number of subjects therein discussed, would lead us to sup- 
pose that the hypothesis once entertained, but now aban- 
doned, respecting the Iliad and Odyssey, might be moie 
successfully tested m regard to the Mahabharat The im- 
mense extent of the poem precludes the possibility of its 
being the work of one nuthoi Yet, according to the com- 
pilei, we have but a fragment of what was recited before the 
assembly of the gods 

“ The subject of the poem is the struggle that took place 
between the Paiidus and Kurus for regal supremacy the 
formei aie the sous of the old blind king, Dhritorashtia, and 
are one hundred in numbei the I’andus are five, Yudhis- 
thira, Bhima, Arjuua, and the twin brothers Nakula, and 
Sahadova, the Castor and Pollux of Oriental mythology 
The first of these, Yudliisthiia, is the Agamemnon of his day , 
he claims emphatically to be the ‘ King of men,’ and performs 
a sacrifice in proof of his claims to universal dominion at 
the same time his right, if allowed, must have more resembled 
the feudal authority of a powerful chief over others of lesser 
note, than the pai amount sway of a mighty sovereign Bhima 
and Aijuna are the heroes of the fight. The former is of a 
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Bomewhat Achillean temperament, and the latter, like Ulysses, 
bends a famous bow, and accomplishes the feat of hhooting 
five arrows m succession through a mark which swings round 
m the air at the famous passage of arms, for the hand of the 
beautiful Draupadi , whilst out of the large number of kings 
assembled to tilt for the prize, not ono is found who can even 
string the bow These tw o personages are still quoted as those 
lu 11 horn all heroic qualities are united, and it is not unworthy 
of remark, that though we repeateilly meet with the name of 
YudhAthira amongst Hindus, we have moie rarely seen a 
living Nakula and Sahadeva, whilst Bhima and Aijuna, cur- 
tailed of their fair proportions, occur to our eye at every 
turn The sons of Pandu, after the completion of their educa- 
tion, run the gauntlet through a senes of practices directed 
against tlioir lives by the malice of Duiyodhana and his 
biothcis, and at length fall victims to a passion so fatal 
to every age and country — that of gaming Yudhisthua 
loses everything, fiom his palace and Ins wealth to hiB 
personal liberty and that of his friends these aie all lestored 
by the mterfeienoe of the king , but on trying the venturous 
game a second time, and again losing, he is doomed, under 
a previously made condition, to undergo banishment m the 
woods for a period of twelve years ” 

" The poem is now protracted by a long senes of episodes, 
some evidently of later date, without making any real pi ogress 
in the epic , four cantos are taken up with the battles be- 
tween the two parties, in which the aid of deities and super- 
natural weapons give the victory to one party or the other, 
alternately, in the same mannei aa we read in the Iliad. At 
length the gieat obstacle to the final catastrophe is removed 
by the death of Duryodhana, who is kdled m single fighi by 
Bhima, and we should naturally have expected the poem to 
have terminated with this event Instead of this we are con- 
ducted through another senes of episodes till we attain the 
maik on which the Hindu vision would seem ever to ba 
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fixed — the diBunion of the soul and body, and the final 
rewards of the virtuous ” 

“ The remaining hooks of the Mahabharat, although moie 
or less episodical, are m better keeping with the story They 
are also short and hasten to the catastrophe ” It were tedious 
to go through all the parts We may select one or two 
leading events ‘ The seventeenth book, called the ‘ Maha- 
prastanika,’ or special exodus, witnesses the abdication of Ills 
hardly won throne by Yudhistliira, and the depaituie of 
himself, his brothers, and Draupadi, to the Hunaltfj'a, on 
their way to the holy mountain Meru As they proceed the 
mfluGucB of formei evil deeds proves fatal, and each in suc- 
cession drops doan dead by the way-aide; Yudhisthira, and a 
dog that had followed tliem fiom Hastinapura, are the only 
survivors, Indra comes to convey the prince to Swa7ga 
(Paradise) but Yudliisthira refuses to go unless, 

Admitted to that equal sky, 

Hi 8 faithful dog shall hear him company 

Indra complies ” 

The eighteenth book, the Swaigarohana, introduces Yud- 
histhira in his bodily form to heaven , to his great dismay 
he finds there Duryodhana and the other sons of Dhritarashtm, 
but sees none of his othei fi lends, oi Diaupadi , he demands 
to know wheie they aie, and refuses to stay even m Swarga, 
Without them A messenger conveys him through terri- 
ble shades, where he encounters all sorts of disgusting and 
terrific objects. He essajs to leturn, hut is arrested by 
voices imploring his stay, as already his presence had alle- 
viated the tortures of the place He is overcome, and resolves 
rather to share the fate of his friends in hell tlian abide with 
their enemies in heaven Here he is brouglit into the 
extreme of trial. The gods assemble and applaud his virtue 
All the horrors that had beset his path vanish , and his 
friends and kindred are earned along with him to Swatga, 
where they again become the celestial personages they weie 

a 
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originally, befoio they became mcamatc for a season to aid 
Vishnu in iclievmg the woihl from the tyranny of those evil 
beings 'who acie opprcshing the virtuous and propagating 
impiety ” 

This shuit account thus presents the mam features of the 
woik As m the Ilamayana, Vishmi, the preserver of the 
world, tippcara for its lelief fioni the oppression of evil geim 
in the person of flama, so iii the Maliabhaiat he appears tor 
the same licnevoleiit purpose in the person of Kiishna The 
populanty of these two divinities, Kama and Krishna, me 
thus accounted for The lom.iik.ible episode known as the 
Ehagavat Gita, ooiitauis, as befoio obseived, much on the 
religious philosophy of tlio Hindus that is peculiarly iiite- 
lestiiig In this work Kiishiia, who instructs his disciple 
Ar]uua, apjieais as an iiicai nation of God The doctrines of 
this woik aie those of pantheism and mysticism 

The liiief account ne aie giving of Sansciit litciature nould 
be defective, without some icferciice to the balds of a later 
igc fliau those of the Epics In the last century before our 
era, one of the Hindu kings, named Viciaraaditya, was dis- 
tiiiguislied as a patiou ot leainmg, his eight poets, with 
hnuselF. aio known in Hindu litciature as the nine gems Of 
the nine, Kalidas was ineontioveitibly the most distinguished 
Ho raised the Indian drama to the highest pitch of perfection 
He has been termed the Hindu iShakcspeaic , and cei'tamly 
not withent some reason Our own great niastei suffeis 
naught by the association Though be did not coitainly 
possess the master mmd ot Shakespeaie, he possessed his gentle 
fancy, lu3 simple heart, and his dehcate sensibilities I shall 
supply a few caamples from this writer, who united most 
successfully the glow of eastern imagery with manliness of 
expicssion Tlio fiist drama to be noticed is called Megha- 
dnta, the cloud-messenger 

The subject la sliiiple and ingenious a Yaksha, a divinity 
of an mleiior ordei, an attendant upon the god of riches, 
Kuvera, and one of a class which as it appears fiom the poem. 
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IS characteriaed by a benevolent spirit, a gentle tempci, and 
in affectionate disposition, liaa incurred the displeasiiie of 
Ina Boveicign, and has been condemned by him to a twchc- 
montbs’ exile from his home In the solitary but sacred 
forest m which he spends the period of hia banishment, the 
Yak&ha’s most earnest care is to find an opjjortunity of con- 
veying intelligence and consolation to his wife, and m the 
nildnoss of his giief, ho fancies he discoveis a hicndly mes- 
senger m a cloud — one of those noble masses of vapom nhich 
seem almost instinct vith life as they traverse an Indian sky 
in the commencement of a monsoon, moving foni.iid iii 
solemn jiiogression fiom the ci(uatQiial ocean toivaids the 
Himalayas In the spiiit of this bold, but not unnatural 
pcisomhcation, the Yaksha addicsscs the cloud, and cutiusts 
to it the message he yearns to despatch tu the ahseut object 
of Ins attachment He desciihcs the diiection in nliich the 
cloud IS to tiavel — one marked out foi it by the laws of the 
universe — and takes this opportunity of alluding to the most 
important scones of Hindu mythology and tradition, nut with 
the diilness of prosaic detail, but with that tiue jiuetio pencil 
which, by a few happy touches, bungs the subject of the 
dosciiption vividly bcloro the minds eye Arrived at the 
end of the journe}', the condition of his beloved wofe — the 
object of the exile’s anticipations — is detailed, and it is 
dwelt on with equal delicacy and truth and the poem 
teimmatcs with the message which is intended to assuage 
her grief and animate her hopes 'fhe whole of tins part of 
the composition is distinguished by the giaceful expie“Bioii 
of uatuial and amiable feelings, and cannot tail to leave 
a favouiable impression of the national character, whilst the 
merely descriptive poitioii introduces the student to a variety 
of local and mythological iiiforraatioii of great value, with 
which it becomes necessary to familiarize himself, and which, 
should he evei find himself in India, he will contemplate with 
additional interest and pleasuie, from bis previous acquaint- 
ance with the verses of Kalidasa 

Li 2 
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The Yaksha having descnbed the regions over which the 
cloud la to pass, conducting him aa it were to his journey’s 
endj imagines that he beholds his absent wife — 

" I viPW her now • lon^ weeping awells her eyes, 

And those dear lips are dried by parting aighs , 

Sad on her ban d her pallid cheek declines, 

And half unseen, through veiling tresses shines. 

As when a darkling night the moon enshrouds, 

A few faint rays break straggling through the clouds 
' Now at thy sight I mark fresh Borrows flow, 

And sacred saenhee augments her woe , 

I mark her now with fancy h aid i eti ace 
Tlii^ WELsted figuie, and this haggard face 
Now from her favourite bird she seeks relief, 

And tells the tuneful SXnka her gnet , 

Mourns o or the feather’d pnaonei's kindred fate, 

And fondly quesiious of its absent mate 
III vain the lute for harmony is strung, 

And round the robe neglected Blinulder slung , 

And faltering accents strive to catch in vain 
Our race’s old commemorative strain , 

The faltering tear that from reflection sprmgs 
Hedowa ince8s<vntly the silvery strings, 

Kecuning woe still pressing on the heart, 

The skillul hand forgets its grateful art, 

And idly wandering strikes no measured tone, 

But makes a sad wild Tiarblmg of its own " 

Space oblio^es me to curtail my reference to this incompar- 
able poem within this brief extract The entire Tvoik, with 
others, may be seen in the volumes of the Hindu Drama, 
which the accomplished scholar, Professor Wilson, has pre- 
paied for English admirers of this species of composition 
The Hindu drama is not only ancient, but stamped with 
features of originality The productions of the most gifted 
authors do not exceed about sixty, of which only nine have 
assumed au English diess The best di'amatic compositions 
are written in Sanscrit One of the peculiarities of the pieces 
is the absence of everything of a tragical character the na- 
tives of India aie averse to such scenes This feature of the 
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llmdli mmd is practically evinced too in its instinctive dis- 
like to anything severe even in religious teaching Allusions 
to painful catastrophes, the inflictions of providence, or even 
an inauspicious word or sentence, especially in the conclusion 
of an addiess or epistle, could not fail to tax painfully the 
sensibilities of the Hindu. 

The next distinguished dramatic wiitci is Bhavabhuti 
He diffeis in many featiiies fiom his unequalled rival 
‘'Kalidas excels in the softer kinds of description Love, 
newborn love, is the passion he most delights to pRiitray 
Haunts of leposo and meditation, seipiestered gioves and 
flowery banks, fanned by odoioua winds, and wateied by 
pulling iivulets, whcie the hum of bees and the notes of 
buds pioclaini the novei-dying spring, are the spots he is 
wont to frequent Wood nymphs crowned with stais, and 
sjlvau deities with wings of gold, aie the companions with 
whom he delights to associate Not so wiitli Bhavabhuti 
He desoiibes nature in hci magnificence Cloud-capped 
mountains, and blasting heaths, the hoarse muriniir of his 
native stream, and the gloomy giaudeui of his n.itive fuiests, 
midnight incantations — 

C.illmg sliadea, and bLckomog ehadovva dire, 

And airy tongues that nyllahle niuu a nameH, 

aio his favourite subjects The battle field and the charnel- 
house have fur him jieciiliar attractions ” 

Sacantola, oi tlic fatal img, by Kalidas, is consideied his 
masterpiece It is a iiatac of the mytho-pastoral class, and 
was acted at the begmniug of summer, as apjieara from the 
sweet song of the actre.s8 m the piologue 

“ Mark how the soft blossoms of the Nay-cessar are lightly 
kissed by the breeze ” “ Mark how the damsels delicately 

place behind then ears the floweis of the Srisha " 

“ The story is simple It is this — Menaca, a goddess of 
the lower heaven, had entrusted to a devout heimit, who 
spent his life in the depth of a forest, the care of hei only 
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daughter, Saoautola, so called fiom a compound word that 
haa a reference to the fact that, till found by Kanwa, she was 
brought up by birds Tliero the soveieign of the country 
arrives, by accident, on a hunting ercuision Himself unseen, 
he observes Hacaiitola and her two companions, Anusya and 
Prijamvada, watering their plants, and is immediately capti- 
vated He dismisses his attendants, and enters into conversa- 
tion with the damsels The heart of Sacantola is soon won, 
and slie confesses it The king on this discovers himself, and 
she heftomes his wife He is almost immediately summoned 
to his court, parts from Sacantola with many expressions of 
regret, promises to send foi licr within tliice days, and leaves 
a ling in token of remembiaucc Tn the meantime a Ihahmaii 
of the name of Diirvasas comes to the residence of the hermit, 
when Ills two daiigliteis are at a little distance, and Sacantola 
is oveitakoii with sleep The Brahinan finding no one to 
leeeive him, pours ioith a malediction in the following w ends 
'He, oil whom thou ait meditating, on whom alone thy lioait is 
now fixed, while thou iioglecte&t a pure gem of devotion, wlio 
demands hospitality, sliall forget thee wlicn thou scest him 
next, as a man rostoied to sobriety foigcts the woi ds he utteied 
in a slate of intoxication ’ Anusya and Piijannada oieiho.ii 
his wolds, and, ill love for then sleeping companion, hasten 
to appease Ins aiigei Tlic Biahman says that liis w oi ds 
cannot he lecallod, but that the spell would be dissolved 
wdicii the king should look upon his ring In piuspect of 
au iiitoiestiiig event, her foster-father, wdio was absent at the 
time of hei maiiiage, resolves to semi hci to the palace of hci 
loid Her fiicnds mstiuct her to pioduce the iiiig, should 
she not bo immediately recognised Anivcd at hei destina- 
tion, she IS discoveied by the king and finds that the iing is 
lost In this extiemity she asks the piotcction of the lung’s 
priest, which is granted On hei way to his house, a body 
of light m a female shape descends from the heavens, and 
having caught her hastily m its bosom, disappeais The 
king icgards this as the woik of sorceiy, and dismisses the 
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whole thing from hia mind After a time a poor fisherman 
IS brought up in custody of the officers of police, for haaing 
in hia poasesBion a ring of value This proves to be the iing 
that Dushmanta gave to Sacantola, as she took up water to 
pour on her head , and was found in the bowels of a hsh 
With it he recovers his memory Shuck with horror at his 
past conduct, he clothes himself in vestments of penitence 
The seasons lose their charms The songs of his favouiite 
Queen Hausamati delight him no moie Whilst thus afflicted 
he IS summoned by Indra, the god of the fiimameut,'to sub- 
due a race of giants who defied his piowesa He is conveyed 
to the celestial regions by the Matali, Incira’s clianoteei, and 
acquits himself gloriously in this divine service On his de- 
scent he lights on the mountain of Hemacuti, whore Casj'appa, 
father of the immortals, and Aditi, his oousoit, reside m seclu- 
sion Here he meets his wile and his son, and perfect 
happiness succeeds 

"When Kanwa parts with .Sacantola he bieaks’ out in the 
following strain — ‘ Hc.ii, 0 ye tiees of this hallowed forest, 
ye trees in which the sylvan goddesses have their abode, heat 
and proclaim that Sacantola is going to the palace of hei 
wedded lord, she who drank not, though thnsty, befoio you 
were watered, she who cropped not, thiough aflection for you, 
one of your fiesh leaves, though she would have been pleased 
with ornaments foi her locks , she whose chief delight was in 
the season when your branches are spangled with flowcis 

“ Sacantola weeps at p.irtiug, and after she had disengaged 
herself from a gentle fawn that dung to her skirts, was thus 
addressed by K.inwa — ‘Thy tears, my child, ill suit the 
occasion we shall meet again — he firm see the direct road 
before thee, and follow it When the big tear Iniks beneath 
thy beautiful eyelashes, let thy resolution check the first 
eflort to disengage itself In thy passage over tins earth, 
where the paths are now high, now low, and the true path 
seldom distinguished, the traces of thy feet must needs be 
Unequal, but virtue will press thee right onward 
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"The aerial journey of Dushmanta in Indra’a car la Consi- 
dered one of the finest specimens in dramatic wntera Our 
apace permits not our joining him in the ascent One 
or two apecimeua must conclude this reference to the Hindu 
Drama The following is an expressive simile — 

"My body niovea onward, but my restless heait mna back 
to her like a light flag home on a atalF against the wind, and 
fluttenng m an opposite direction ” 

A swan, a very favourite bird among the Hindus, and 
often ^eferred to by their writers for its beauty and grace, is 
described in the following lines — 

“ Bebold awliile. the beauties of the lake, 

Where an its slender Bfcein the lotus trembles 
Brush'd by the passing swan, as on he sails, 

Siugmg Uh p.iHBion " 

The appearance of a shadow m watei is attempted to be 
cxpiessed iii the following hues — 

" TUok?, where the P.vndu and the Sindhu wind, 

The towers and templee, pinnacles and gates, 

And spires cf Padmavati, like a city, 

Precipitated from the skies, appears 
Inverted lu the translucent wave " 

Dramatic cntertainmentB, being intended to exhibit cha- 
racters and feelings, and to present the natural indications of 
passion, poems to be seen and beard, may well serve to indi- 
cate the feelings and character of a people among whom they 
are produced, and m this way they may illustrate a vast 
variety of topics It is, m fact, the case with all Hindu 
writuigs They are so replete with leference to the social, 
the mythological, the philosophical notions of their race, 
that they serve to illustrate their social, their religious, auJ 
their national characteristics The liteiature is such as the 
Hindus would pioduce, aud the Hindus exhibit the general 
charactenstics their literature would tend to enstamp upon 
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them HencBj among others, a strong motive for the study 
of their national ■writings to those who have much to do w'lth 
their interests, either sacred or civil 

I cannot resist the temptation of giving some account of 
another work of the distinguished author already named, 
Kalidaa The book to which I refer is known by the name 
of Nalodaya Emei gencc, from Calamity It is the story of 
a king of the name of Nala His kingdom was called 
Nishadha He married, under very romantic circumstances, 
the beautiful and accomplished Damyauti The poek, when 
speaking of her peisonal charms, says, that when Biahma 
created her, ho despised the ordinaiy elements of our own 
planet, and formed her from mateiials taken from the concave 
surface of the moon, and tlius left a scar which is still appa- 
rent The loyal personage who espoused this uneqiiallcrl 
beauty, under the promptings of demoniacal influence, lost 
his kingdom by gaming Accompanied by his afflicted queen 
he retires ftotn the kingdom ho h.id foifcitcd lieduced to 
the greatest extremities he ultimately abandons Ins wife, not 
from want of attachment, so much as from his mahihty to -wnt- 
ness moritablc sufferings Aftci vaiious adventures and 
afflictions they are reunited, and by strange events he recovers 
his kingdom, and dies, full of hononrs, in a good old age 
Kalidas has exhausted his poetic genius in tlie mode of con- 
strncting this poem, which contains many wonderful specimens 
of alliteration The late Dr Yates, an eminent Oriental scholai, 
whom I had the honoui to know as a friend, and in some 
sort a fellow-labourer, s.aja of the composition of Xaludoya 
“ Kalidas has m this work ornamented las subject with pearls 
drawn from the very deepest recesses of the sea of Oriental 
learning ” 

I will select a few specimens from Dr Yates’ translation — 

Hin army was a ship, his foes a Sea, 

Aurl arrinvs were the iraveB — while he on board, 

In triumph sajluig through those dashing wa\cB, 

The port of safety reach'd " 
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Damyantij bewailing her lost husbandj exclaims — 

“ Jjong aF my Poul T^ithin thw body i}lh, 

H'J loDpf 111 it -will Niila not rccsidc, 

Afl gluiMug fire witliin the heated iron T’ 

The following is a striking passage — 


"And now tho fuu had fltt with ciimson tiuge , 

The lutufl red had loHt itH glowing hue, 

]'’rom which it was apparent to the eye 
The auii had been a mo^t notoiious thief 
The colour of Ins hennB the fact cIislIomc'i 
B ut ROfin he lost hirf inoRt unlawful gam, 

And Buffer'd for the sly iiefariniiB deed 

The darkness thicken’d round his path — to ■show 

That loss ot gloiy is the huit of jiii " 

The subjoined quotations may bo logaidod a,s evincing 
the tendency of Hinduism to neutralize the foico of natiual 
conscience , on the one hand, referring events to divine decree, 
and (in the other, to satanic influence This reference of 
events, thatpioooed on many occasions fiom deliberate choice 
13 somctimoa made the ground of palliating crime, and the 
subterfuge may often bo met mth in one’s intercourse nitli the 
people This tendency is not, however, confined to tlio 
Hindu philosophy — it is exemplified iii cvestoin countiics, and 
sconiB to bo natural to the human family Our own im- 
moital bard has verj"^ felicitously expressed the pitiable 
Rliifts of those who avonld attribute thc-ir evil practices to 
aught hut tbemscHes “ "When we aic sick,” he sajs, ” often 
the effect of our own behaviour, wc make guilty of our dis- 
orders, the sun, the moon, and the stars , as if ci c were felonious 
by necessity, fools by lieavcnly compulsion, knaves, thieves, 
and tiaituis by spherical piedonimance, drunkards, liars, and 
adulterers, by an cnfoiccd obedience of plaiietaiy mflnence, 
and all that wo are evil in, by divmc thrusting on ” 

So Nala’s unnatural abandonment of Damyanta is ex- 
pressed as follows — 
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“Hib heart reproach'll him for the ciuel deed, 

His only conBolittion w.is ui fate— 

That HO it happeiiH m an evil houi 

The Btrongeflt foen he had Huhdned beforp. 

Hut non by Kali, moral evil conquer'd 

Apostiophii?ing her selfibh and tiaitoious husband, llaniyaiiti 
says — 

" iShall I impute it to the want of love t 
Ah ' no ' be far from thee all treacheiy ' 

I know that sonic inaliguaut poivei unseen 
Has led thee to coniunt this foollsli act, 

And theicforc from my lic.irt foigivc thee all ” 

Those ctamplea must huffice as specimens of Sanscrit 
tvntcrs They will, I am inclined to thmk, produce a 
favouialile impiessitm, and togcthci with what has been 
advance J on the language, and other branches of literature, 
ludnoe the conviction that tlic Hindus, eaily enjoying, as 
they unquestionably did, the advantages which lefined lan- 
guage and litoiatuie inipait, must have attained to a high 
standaid of civilization at a pcimd long anteiior to the Chris- 
tian Cl a One 01 two genci il icmjirka may close the notices 
loqnircd in elucidation of tlie Saiiscnt language and its 
hteiaturc 

The Hamayaiia aud the Hahabhaiat determine the chiiiacLei 
of the Indian epos, and to a cei tain degree the whole range 
of the national poetry This lieing the case, the poetry 
of the Vernaoulais, indeed almost all the literature of the 
Veinaculais, beats a i elation to those two great epics, and 
othei otiginal Sansciit works, exactly the same as Latin 
hteratuie bcais to tlieck The Iliad and Odyssey of Homer 
reappear m Latin anthuis A paiallel might be inn between 
the authois iii Gieck aud Latin, Sanscrit and the Vernaculars 
The lattei are echoes, many of them faint indeed, of the voice 
that speaks in the sacred tongue 

The theories of the Hindiis on physical and religious sub- 
jects give a character to their entire literature The doctrine 
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of Pantheism invests all nature, animate, and inanimate, 
human and divine, nith a community of being, and hence 
the facility with which a human personage becomes super- 
human or infra-humau. Those who were wont to figure on 
earth os heroes, m the embattled-field, or as sages in the soli- 
tude of forests, appear in the abodes of Paradise Divinities, 
known as the inhabitants of celestial mansions, appear as men , 
and the ever-jdayful fancy of the Hindu disposes of them 
as he pleases in endlessly varied places, and in equally diver- 
sified bfiices and relationshipH They assume any shape and 
animate any object Hanumaii leads his monkeys , Yamvent 
IS the king of beans, and Gaiud is the prince of eagles In 
Greek poetry, gods are subordinate actors, affecting the 
destiny of human beings, in Hindu poetry they become tlie 
principals 

It has therefore been suggested that the Hindu epic and 
the sacred poetry of the English and German wiiteis arc 
possessed of some resemblance Heeren lias a bold thought 
on this point In reading Milton myself I have often been 
struck with the remarkable coincidence there is between hia 
sentiments, his imagery and bis maohiiieiy, and those of some 
of the Hindu writers Had he lived at a later period one 
could not have resisted the conviction that he had bon owed 
fiom the Hindu Heeren says, “May we not be allowed to 
conjecture that during a separation of some thousand years, 
admitting the connexion between the Anglo-German and 
Hindu nations, they have mutually preserved that senti- 
ment of the diviUD and heavenly, which afterwards burst 
forth m their respective epic writers at the same time with 
the rise of their national poetryl And may we not suppose 
that Vyfisa aud Klopstock, Vamiki and Milton, though far 
removed from each other by the longest intervals of space 
and time, were nevertheless animated by the same spirit*” 
Had he been a Hindu he might have sujiposed these poets 
the some person, appealing at successive pcuods 
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CHArTER VI. 


LANOCACEa — URDU — ARORTGINAE — THE TAMtL, ITS CHARACTEniSTIOS 
AND MERITS, ITS TROHE AND POETIC DIALECTS —TAMIL EITERATDRE — 
BPECIMLNS FROM AVTETAR, TIRUVALDVAR, AND KABILAR, — JESUIT 
AUTHORS — THLIR WORKS — PREaLNT STATE OP LITERATURE IN INDIA — 
NATITI, ROMISH, AND PROTESTANT — RIRLE TRANSLATION — LITURGICAL 
LERSIONa—GENERAL LITEHATDIIE — CUEERINQ PROSPECTS 

Aa the subject of language is one of considerable interest and 
import, xnoe in regard to the Anglo-Indian empire, I have 
endeavoured to elucidate it, as f.ir as possible, in the Map 
attached to this volume By a roferenoe to the map and its 
language-key, the reader may at once aacertam the temtonal 
limits within which the nineteen languages are vern.icular 
In regard to the sixth language in the enunioration, the 
IJidu, it may be as well to state that it is not an original 
Hindu language, but one that has sprung from the Moham- 
medan conquest It bears very much the same relation aa 
the English to the eventa of history As the English lan- 
guage was formed by au admixture of Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman-French, so the Urdu, often called Hmdoatanee, was 
formed of seveial dialects, after the invasion of the country 
by the Mohammedans Tlie account of the origin of the 
Urdu IS given as follows — 

When Akbar succeeded to the throne of Delhi, ad 1555, 
various races, Hindu and MuBsulman, presented themselves 
111 the royal city They differed m language and dialect, but 
when they came to live and traffic together, one language, 
termed Urdu, became definitely fixed. The word Urdu 
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Mgnifiea camp, and scrvcb to indicate the ongm of thia com- 
paratively new language, winch consists of I’crsian and Arabic, 
brought in by the iiivadeis, and Hindi, one of the cognates of 
the Sacred Sanscrit 

Having completed the brief notices it was judged fit to 
offer on the subject of the Hindu sacred language and ita 
liteiature, it is now intended to add some further infor- 
mation relative to the other family of languages alicady 
referred to 

That the religion and literature, as well as the political 
constitution, of the South of India, wcie dciived from the 
north, the earliest seat of the Hindu cmiare, as well as of 
the arts aud sciences, — -and that the southern peninsula was 
heforc that period a vast, uncultivated finest, mliahitcd by 
small and insulated tubes, speaking a ].ngou which baldly 
fuinisliod them with teims expressive of then immediate and 
natural wants, — there is scarcely any doubt While in tins 
state, n sage iiamod Agastya appears to have conveyed thither 
the fiist colony of lirahinaus, and othei classes, from the 
north, and with them the Hindu leligiou aud htcratuic, in 
form the same as at the jiicscut day He is believed to have 
been the inventor of the letters now m use m the Tamil, and 
the fiist who refined the southern language, the Tamil, on 
the principles of the Saiisciit cultivated ni the north 

Whether, piior to the luti oductioii of the Sansciit, and the 
establishment of the Lrahmanized laco, tlieic weie iiioie than 
one language common to India generally, we have not at 
piesoiit the meaus of deciding Sufficient infoimation we 
hare to establish the fact of an affinity between the Tamil 
language spoken in the south of India, and some of the 
dialects spoken by the senii-harbarous tribes of the hills , aud 
I have been lufoiiiied by those competent to give information 
on the subject, that there is a striking similarity between 
this family of language and the Scythian tongues It may be 
hoped that the inquiiies of Orientalists will be pushed foiw'ard 
on tins and kindied subjects, and through their successful 
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effoits VB may hope that much light may eventually be cast on 
a subject that le at present confessedly obscure 

We may fairly rogaid the Tamil language as the highest 
and most finished example of that family of Indian tongues 
that have no connexion whatevei with Sausciit, excepting 
that which IS purely adventitious It may be woithy of 
lomark that the woid Tamil (sweet) is applied to the lau- 
giiage in regard to the picdominanco of that quality in its 
cxpiessiuu It IS certainly, when well spoken, one of the 
sweetest of human tongues The language is also tailed 
Ten Molji (iSouthein speech), to distinguish it fiom Sanscrit, 
which la called Vada Molji (Northern speech), in evident 
.illusion to the legion of its special cultiv.itiuu The term 
Diavida is also used to designate the Tamil language Sau- 
soiit writers use this word foi the Coioinaiidel coast, lying 
between Madias, or thereabouts, and Cape Comoiiii Dravida 
w as the name of a desceudaut of a degiaded Kshatti lya Five 
lli.uida aie mentiouod — Diaiiia, Kciriata, Gujjeiatta, Jlaha- 
lashtra, and Telanga 

The Tamil language is spoken fioin the logion lying a little 
north of Madias, down to N.igeicoil, close to Cape Comoiin, 

111 the legiou below the Ulnits, and also tliioughout the 
northern and eastern provinces of Ceylon I'lie I'amil .speak- 
ing population amounts to many uiilhons 

The alphabet consists of eighteen consonant, s and twelve 
\owela, besides several Sanscrit consonauts that have been 
iiitioduced along with the words in which they occur The 
consonants arc tiansformeJ or modified, to indicate the 
occurrence of the vowel that may be present, and hence 
e.ich consonant assumes as many modifications as there are 
vowels 

The Tamil grammaiians attiihute the origin of tho dif- 
ferent letters to different deities the twelve vowels to 
Brahma, la and imja, to Siva, cha, nya, to Vishnu, &a 
Certain letters are supposed to bo appropriated to certain 
castes. To Brahmans are assigned the letters that Brahma, 
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Siva, Viahnu, and Supramanya oiigmated. To kings are 
dedicated the letters oiigmated by Indra, the auii, and moon 
Yama, the king of the dead, and Plutua, give letters to mer- 
chants Neptune originates two letters for agriculturists 
The othei Ciistea are entitled to all except the vowels In 
the construction of verse, attention must be paid to the 
peculiarities here specified Reference must also be had to 
the constellations in the composition of the invocation As 
before stated, Saraavati, the consort of Brahma, is the pa- 
ti oness of the fine arts, and she is therefore looked up to by 
all who essay to tunc the lyre Her names aie numerous, 
and they indicate the influence her inspirations have on the 
success of the Muse 

The oonsoiianta aic classed into hard, soft, and medial, 
and the vowels into long and shoit The lules of Sandhi, or 
coinljiuation and permutation, are used as in tho refined 
Sanscrit Tho nouns are declined .is in Latin, having two 
additional eases, instiuincntal and looatiio Tlio veil) is not 
complex, yet very tail and eftcctivc iii its conjugations It 
has a double oausiil form Take, ns an example, the i erb io 
do 1 may express in the verb, without encumbering it with 
more than a single additional lettci, cither the sense of doing 
a thing myself, hj anothei, or by a third party through a 
second It needs scarcely be added that the last lefinemcnt 
IB not much in use The second form, hnwevei, is in con- 
stant use, a,s the ordinary mode m which the xorbs intiaus- 
itlVo me presented in their transitive state Thus, by 
an easy provision in the conjugation, tlie verb to sfe takes 
the sense of the veib to show, the veib to learn becomes tho 
veil) to ttath , the xerb to write becomes the verb to copy bv 
another, itc 

The Tamil language is di!jJ.inguiKhed as colloquial and 
poetic Thus It has a vulgai and refined aspect The re- 
fined IB used m composition by classic wnters, the comments 
xvntten thereon liciiig in the ordinary style The common 
spoken language is highly wrought, and generally, even by 
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the common people, it la apoken with great propriety The 
idiom or syntax of the language la widely different from that 
of the Indu-Germanic tongues j and for the moat part the 
Older of arrangement la the opposite of that which la followed 
by them This peculiarity renders the language difficult to 
a foreigner for a long time Another peculiarity of this 
language la, the absence of the relative pronoun It lias 
110 articles It poascBEca but few particles and prepositions 
These apparent defects are, however, very effectively supplied 
in construction Perhaps no language combines greater force 
with equal brevity, and it may be asserted that no human 
speech is more close and philosophic in its expression as an 
exponent of the mind The sequence of things — of thought, 
purpose, action, and its results — is always maintained invio- 
late Bank and station are provided for by the use of 
various pronouns, extending to scveial degrees of honorific 
expression The language teems with words expressive of the 
dififerent degrees of affinity WJiere in European languages 
a long ponphiasia would bo required, Tamil presents the 
thing in its own single term And this fecundity extends 
to all the ramifications of the family tree If I speak of 
a sister I may either take a word that gives the relationship 
subsisting between us, or I may select one that will indicate 
our relative ages Measures and divisions of time are equally 
minute and expressive The language, thus specific, gives 
to the mind a readiness and clearness of conception, whilst 
its terseness and philosophic idiom afford equal means of lucid 
utterance The colloquial language is called Kodun Tamil 
The poetic dialect called Shea Tamil, has its separate 
grammar and peculiar inflections To read the hterature 
of the Tamil people which is w ntten in this refined language, 
it is needful to learn the giammar connected with it This 
grammar, called Panjalakanam, or Belles Letti es, consists of 
five parts, as the name imports — viz. letters, words, matter, 
versification, and embellishment On the importance and 
value of this branch of learning, the testimony of the 
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most learned foreigner that has ever appeared in the Tamil 
Provinces, the learned Beschi, a distinguished Jesuit -who 
flourished more than a century ago, may not be inappro- 
priate in this place In hia introduction to a grammar 
of the poetic dialect prepared for his fraternity, ho says 
“ Among the natives themselves very few can now be found 
who are masters of the higher dialect He among them who 
IS oven acquainted with its rudiments, is regarded with 
respect, but should he quote their abstruse works, he is 
listened to with admiration, what praise then would they 
not bestow on a foreigner, whom they should find deeply 
versed m a science which they themselves consider rarely 
attainable! They will easily attend to one whose learning 
is the object of their admiration. And as this evidently 
may load to the honour of religion, and promote the salva- 
tion of those about us, I am satisfied that this consideration 
alone, operating on zeal like yours, will excite you to the 
study of this dialect, notwithstanding the difficulties that 
attend it.” 

Tins reasoning is cogent, and in the mind of the Christian 
teacher, who is under proper influences, it cannot fail to pro- 
duce its effect It IS a matter to be regretted that missionary 
institutions liavo not as yet any fixed standard whereby to 
measure the attainments of agency, and none whereby that 
agency can measure itself It cannot be doubted that much, 
very much, valuable time and labour are lost, and conse- 
quently money misspent, and hopes disappointed, because in 
regard both to home and foreign acquirements, men sometimes 
fall to hung to the work the requisite qualifications. It may 
be that the Church of Chnst underrates the difficulties of the 
undertaking it has taken up m regard to the conversion of 
India, and hence the adaptation of means to ends is not 
infrequently overlooked This is confessedly a very important 
point, as affectmg the success of the efforts that are made for 
the oonversion of India to the faith of Chnst 

The Tamil people have an extensive literature Many 
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popular worka Edready named or alluded to, aa the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharat, aome of the Puranaa, and other productiona 
found in the Sanscrit, have been translated, in whole or in 
part, into the Tamil language Of such it is not necessary 
to speak particularly The Tamil is also rich, in original 
authoiship Its works on grammar are volummous Agas- 
tya, a saint before refeired to, celebrated in Hindu mytho- 
logy, IS said to have given the first rules of grammar He 
is the Cadmus of the Tamil language Ho is fabled to have 
been born m a water-jar, to have drunk up the oceaSl, and 
to have prostrated the Vindya range of hills, and hence his 
name, which signifies one who fixes mountains After his 
time seven distinguished wnteis devoted their poweis to the 
cultivation of the grammar of the language their works 
have perished A writer of the name of Tolcappiyanar 
(ancient author) has bequeathed the fruit of his labours to 
posterity, but bis work is short and obscure Pavananti, 
a learned devotee, lias left a grammar called Nannul, which 
will doubtless live as long os the language it is an incom- 
parable work Writings on almost every subject, commonly 
treated of by the Sanscrit authors, abound, but m many 
instances the names of those who ooniposod them have been 
lost The prince of the Tamil poets wrote an epic called 
Chmta-iiiani, which is one of the most masterly performances 
found in the language In this work tlie power of the 
language and the talent of the author aic equally con- 
spicuous This poem extends to 15,000 lines, and contains 
some brilliant gems In ethical writings the Tamil has been 
more fortunate than the Sanscrit The most remarkable 
work of this class is from tlie stylus of Tiruvalluvai (tho 
Divine vaUuvar) a spiritual leader of the Ponah class They 
call their soothsayers or spiritual guides by the name Valluvar, 
to which, in hiB case Txrti, divine, is added by way of express- 
ing hiB superior excellence The Kura], for that is the name 
of his work, contaius 1,330 distiches, and is regarded by the 
Tamil people aa a book of sacred aphorisms, from which 
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there is no appeal Tradition attributes to Avreyar, a name 
appropriated to aged tnatrons among the Tamil people, 
several works of great beauty and value, replete with lessons 
of wisdom, in the form of aphorisms and moral sentences 
These works have never been surpassed for sententious 
brevity and generally they are equally distinguished by 
purity of prniLiple NAladijfir is a lieautifnl composition 
It ooiiHists of 400 epigrams on moral subjects, such as truth, 
purity, fnendsbip, ikc Beschi thus states the tradition 
attaohed to this woik — “ One thousand poets visited the 
court of one of the Pandya Rajas, who, being a lover of 
the muBch, tioated them with favour, and m so doing 
excited the envy of the resident poets, who succeeded iii 
prejudicing their master against the new comeis, and as 
a consequence they fled from the danger that menaced them 
Previous to his depaiturc each poet wiute a verse on a small 
scroll and deposited it under liis jiillow Wlicn this was 
made known, the king ordeied tlic sciolls to be collected and 
tlirow'ii into the iivei, when foui hundred of them weie 
ohseivod to ascend the stream four feet (NAlaJi) The king 
was struck with the occimencc, oidored the serulls to be col- 
lected, and the volume was called Naladiyar” 

(If the two jiopul.u- writers, Avvcyai and Tiruvalluvar, it 
may not be considered out of place to give eoino account, as 
tlio fabulous stones related of them and tlioii connexions 
serve at once to illustrate the character, the nianneis, and the 
sentiments of the Hindus The above-named pGisuiis are two 
of seven renowned philosophers, who iveie tlie cLildieii uf the 
same parents Tlie legend regarchug tlicm is as follows — 
The grandfather, a sage of the name of Vedainolji, saw a 
bright light descend from the heavens, and fall on the house 
of a low caste family, where a giil had just boeu horn, and 
which he foiesaw would become the wife of his own son Pfirfi.li, 
,1 youth then twelve years of age He forthwith informed the 
fraternity of Brahmans of the phenomenon, which he said was 
an ill omen, but concealed from them his impressions regard- 
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ing his son The twice-bom informed the father of the girl 
that evil would befall them thiough his child, and it was put 
to him, on whom it was right it should fall, on them or on 
the child He left the matter m their hands, and the holy per- 
sonages resolved unanimously on the expediency of destroy- 
ing the infant Vedamolji would not consent to this decision, 
and an ark was therefore prepared, and the little one being 
deposited in it, the frail vessel was cast adrift on the bosom of 
the river Cauvery The old man requested his son to ascer- 
tain if any distinguishing mark appeared on any part hf the 
child's body, and it was found that there was a black mark 
on the thigh 

As the little voyager floated down the stream, it was 
descried by a Brahman, when performing his ablutions He 
looked into the little vessel, and his eye was met by that of a 
smiling infant He had no children, and he was moved to 
rescue this, as if sent by heaven m answer to his prayers He 
adopted the child, and had her carefully educated as she 
grew up, r^rali, having arrived at man’s estate, went on a 
pilgrimage to some holy place, and in the course of his 
peregrinations, he met with the Brahman who had adopted 
the little water-nymph The young man was distinguished 
by so many prepossessing qualities, that the foster-father con- 
ceived a desire to retain him as a suitable match for his 
adopted daughter He became her husband, and they lived 
happily together, till, on her changing her dress after ablu- 
tion, he accidentally espied the black mark on her person, 
and at once inferred her low origin He inquired after her 
history, and found that her birth and origin were alike 
obscure He left her She followed him, and entreated his 
return ; but he refused, and eventually deserted hia wife She 
feared to return to her father, as she regarded the Brahman, 
and wandered about overwhelmed with grief A Brahman 
seeing her, and ascertaining the cause of her distress, took 
her m and placed her among his own daughters, by whom she 
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was received as a eiater Her benefactor died and left her 
an equal portion of his property, with which she built a 
choultry for the convenience of pilgrims whom she received 
and entertained with water, and mdk, and rice, and finiit, and 
indeed all, a pilgrim coiUd deaiie She also imparted to such 
her counsel, and elicited from them information, and gave 
them her own narrative In the course of years her own 
husband came They did not recognise each other, but on her 
relating her affecting history he perceived that in this vir- 
tuous’ and faithful patroness of holy pilgrims he had met his 
discarded wifo. He was silent, indehd feigned sleep while 
she was narrating the events of the past He rose early, and 
was departing without the accustomed salutation, on which 
she questioned his motive, and demanded whether he had 
seen aught m her conduct that was wrong, and besought for- 
givencsa if her hospitalities had been in any respect deficient 
In her gentle objurgations she remarked, “ Your departure was 
like that of my hushaud,” He could now no longer refrain 
himself, confessed his relation to her, and they became re- 
united. She and their children also, as they multiplied, 
thenceforward accompanied him in all his wanderings 

It had been engaged between them that all bis injunctions 
must be most promptly obeyed In the course of events, he 
directed her to abandon all her children to the care of Provi- 
dence, and leave them in the open forest This was a trying 
behest, but she nevertheless obeyed. The tender sympathies 
of maternal love were repressed as far os possible, and she gave 
each a parting kiss Seeing her deep agony of mind each endea- 
voured to assuage the mother’s grief by appropriate words of 
comfort One said, •' My Maker formed me m thy womb, 
nourished me, and there till birth caused me to grow , const 
thou doubt his future care of me I Go, put thy trust m him and 
follow hifl waya” The second observed, “ God provides even for 
a frog m a stone, can he do leas for me J why art thou mreful 
about me'! be of good comfort, and go thy way” The third 
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spoke as follows, “ Gkid has brought me into the world, and has 
appointed my destiny, can it be that he is dead? Surely 
he wiU not desert me, go, dear mother, and fear nothing on my 
account " The fourth observed, at parting, " Is not the egg 
surrounded with a hard shell} yet God vivifies the little chick 
within it, will he not feed it after it has broken the shell} 
He will also feed me, be not troubled, be cheerful, and trust 
in God " The fifth said, “ He who has made the finest veins 
and channels within the trees, through which the nounshing 
particles of the earth circulate and cause their growsh, and 
who has formed the smallest insects in so wonderful a manner, 
and sustains them, will he not do the same for mel bo not, 
therefore, cast down, be firm, and hope in him ” The sixth 
remarked, “ Manifold and trifling aie the occupations of men, 
but the great work of the Almighty is to create and preserve , 
believing this, be comforted ” The seventh, at parting, thus 
encouraged his sorrowing mother, “ God creates such different 
qualities m the trees and plants, that they produce sour, 
sweet, bitter, and various delicious fruits Ho who is powerful 
to do this, will also provide for me why weepest thou, 
dearest mother? Be cheerful and hope in him ” These children 
were found One was trained by a king , another by a washer- 
man, another hy a poet and philosopher, another by a 
climber of the palm-tree , another by a basket-maker , another 
by a Brahman , and the seventh by an outoast Aweyfir 
was educated by a poet 

This distinguished matron is said to have lived to be 240 
years old, because she was in possession of some secret 
chemical preparation that prolongs life Her works are most 
popular , she wrote five treatises, which are the first books 
taught in Tamil schools. The first work I propose to select 
quotations from is written alphabetically, i e. each successive 
precept commences in the order of the Tamil letters, and has 
been not inaptly called the " golden alphabet ” The following 
beautiful and sententious aphonsms ate femihar to all who 
can read, and ore the first moral lessons inculcated. How 
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often have 1 heard them quoted by all claosea, male and 
femalej as conveying sentiments which none can reject 


Be virtuous 

Conceal not your meane of doing 
good 

Begging la diRgraceful 
SubduL anger 

Hhnnk not from doing good 
Having given alma, eat 
Be polite 

Kpenk^not enviously 
tipeak tn good effeet. 

IleciproLato known friendship 
Forget not a kindness 
Do no i^roiig thing 
Do not s^HJak deceitfully 
Fasting must he ob^eiwed 
Desert not a friend 
Associate with the wise 
Love not gamblmg 
Revile not 

Act as one who is worthy 
Put auay iicious acts 
Consider, then act 
Walk uprightly 
Live BO as to be respected 
Do net speak much 
Listen to the wise 


Speak not angrily 

Strive to get to heaven 

Kise at daybreak 

Neglect not learning 

Say what you saw 

Build not a large house 

Protect your father and mother 

Sow ID due Reason 

PUy not with a snake 

Do not sleep long 

Avoid base actions 

Be firm in right ways 

Avoid doing injury 

Wliat you undertake, do well 

Wander not m idleness 

Serve God 

Yield nut to adversity 
Do nothing ha/ardous 
Do not fe«l ou’dehcacies 
Aspire after eminence 
Till the ground ami cat 
Bo not gluttonous 
What you say, say corrertly 
Desire knowledge 
Live oil terms with your neigh- 
bours 


1 have beeu obh^ngly favoured by my fnend, the Rev 
E J KobiuBOD, formerly one of the membei's of the Wes- 
leyan Mission lu North Ceylou, with the following poetic 
veraioua of the Hindu Matron's thirty aphorisms They are 
very beautiful, and will be read with equal pleasure and 
regret, when it is known that the English versifier is not uow 
iQ circumstances where his superior talents can avail at once 
to benefit the Hindus by his labours, and his countrymen by 
continued examples from an ancient literature that, m some 
of its moral features, suffers nought from comparison with 
the best ethical writings ever brought to light Mr Robinson 
is now pursuing hia ministenai labours in England 
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avyeyIh’s thiett aphorisms 

Who Btatedly with floral gifts attend, 

Before the trunk-faxied Red One’s* footstool bend, 
And sacred homage reverently pay, 

True eloquence and wisdom shall acquire , 

The Lotus throned* shall grant what they desire , 
They shall not smk in bodily decay 

If suffering worth to act'3 of kindness move, 
Forbid the doubt your bounty will not prove 
A source at la<^t of profit and delight 
The water furnish d to its early root, 

Ere long in sweeter draughts, from loads of fruit, 
The cocoa's head will gratefully requite ^ 

The valued favours the deserving ^in, 

Like sculptures in eternal rock remain , 

Of virtue's tribute chanty is sure 
But kind attentions to the worthless shown, 

Who debts and duties evermore disown, 

Like letters wntten iii the wave endure 

In vain attractively the garden blooms, 

When senseless grief the livelong day englooms 
In vRin the spouseleas maid her beauty w’ears 
So youth, when needy, jjroves a tedious stage, 
And wealth is misery in feeble age, 

A bitter mockery of fretful cares 


* Qaneslia, or Qanapaty 

* Lachsmi, goddess of wealth 

^ Only give the deeeiiWing a start or lift, and in the end he may 
lepay you nchly The young cocoa nut-tree needs carefully watering , 
but by and-by it will maintain itself And then, for the water you 
poured at its foot, it will reward you from its summit with nectar It 
IS well, no doubt, thus to create id our favour a fund of obligation 
But from how much more noble a motive Christianity teaches us to be 
charitable 

It may be gathered, from this stanza, and others, that Hindus are 
not, os has too often been stated, incapable of ingratitude Valluvar's 
Kural," the greatest of Tamil poem<i, coniains a section of ten stanza*! 
expressly upon this virtue 
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To love, though loYed, the callous base ne'er learn 
Cub love for love the good and wise reburn , 

Their greatnese through calamities remains 
The sea-shell thus a purer whiteness shows, 

The hercer the surraunding furnace glows 
Thus seethmg milk its flavour all retams 

Although, m foliage nchly clad, they nse, 

In figure faultless, and mature in size. 

As trees no fruit except m season bear , 

In any project sooner to succeed, 

•And gain the end before the time decreed, 

Nor toil avails, nur wealth, nor wakeful care 


Not softly yielding as the building towers, 

Not gently bending when the load o'erpowers 
The strongest column will asunder'fly 
So they who scorn their honour to survive, 

Still bravely with their adversaries strive. 

Nor do them homage when they muster mgh ^ 

The depth and surface of the pool decide 
The growth and limit of the lily's pride 
So erudition is on study based , 

So rkcUes show accumulated worth, 

By peuance purchELsed in a previous birth, 
do character from son to sire is traced 

Happy the eyes that on the pious rest , 

The ears that hear their useful words are blsss'd , 
And bless'd the lips that all their yirtues tell. 
Supremely bless’d their character who wear. 

Their friendship gain, their reputation share, 

Their sacred paths frec^uent, and with them dwell 

The Bight slone of wicked men is ill , 

Their gmceleas words the air with evil fill , 

With risk the bps their attributes portray , 

And ’tis the height of self mflicted wrong 
To mingle with their sin-iDfectiouB throng, 

Attend their cursed steps, and with them stay 


Fmngaft, non jlectta 
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The stream, propell’d to where the nce-crop grows, 
Refreshes likewise as it thi^er flows, 

The common gross that in its channel lies 
In every age, the genial rams that fall 
To cheer the good, are thus enjoy’d by all, 

And virtue’s revenue the world aupphes 

To instruirients the great their glory owe , 

The lofty are supported hy the low, 

Without asbistance, rank and skill were vain 
We spurn too oft the object we should prize 
The rjce, denuded, unproductive dies, 

The husk we acorn preserves the living gram 

The Bcenkless taly ' far in bulk excels , 

The tiny magul-flower more sweetly smells 
Apparent meanness proves no lack of worth. 

The vasty sea, with all its vauntful roar, 

E’en for ablution fits not , while ashore, 

The humble spring with nectar gushes forth. 

The branching trees that in the forest grow 
Have no surprising excellence to show 
Assembled proudly with the learned, be 
Who, lacking skill to scan the proffer d verse, 

Or seize the sense of what the rest reheaz*se, 

Stands discaucerted, la the veriest tree 

Ah when the clumsy turkey, having seen 
The forest peacock move with gracefu] mien. 
Struck with the beauty of his gorgeoue tram, 
And thinkmg one of kindred plumo be spied, 

Hia ugly feathers spread m struttii^ pride. 

Poetic skill unlearned coxcombs feign 

TVTio aid the ingrate in their yearning zeal, 

Like him who dared the poison’d tiger heal. 

But raise the fallen to become their prey ; 

And, like the vase against the granite block. 

Or freighted hark that strikes the sunken rock, 
Their blmd beneflcence is thrown away 


^ A coarse wild flower 
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The noble still are m diatress eeteem'd , 

The moan, of wealth bereft, are worthless deem’d 
The former like a cup of gold are found, 

That, fractured, its ininneic worth retains , 

The latter, like an earthen bowl, that gams 

Contempt when strew’d in fragments on the ground 

Insult not OTer those in self conceit, 

Mliose self restraint may end m your defeat, 

Though void they seem of wisdom, tact, and strength 
If smaller fishes diirt securely by, 

The heron watches with unerring eye 

The proper victim that appears at length 

No friends are they who hearileasly forsake. 

As waterfowl the sun exhausted lake, 

Their old acquaintance in the tune of need 
Like lilies withering when the pond grows dry, 

That, where they^ftounsh’d, parch’d and prostrate he, 
Who share our troubles ore cur fnends indeed 

Say, fretful siunt, whether shall ensue, — 

The viflionnry good we fondly view, 

Or all the just awards decioed by fate^ 

From Indra'a tree for fruits of blesamg known, 

Who gilded nuts of puisou pluck, atone 

For deeds that st.uu’d tlieir pre existent state 

Drawn from the soundless deep, not four times more 
The ineiiauro holds than it contain’d before 
AVhat futile hopes our silly sex employ ' 

Though wealth be gam'd, and spousal sweets abound, 
No lai ger happine‘3S is theiefore found, 

For fate has fix'd the measure of our jny 

'Tifi not in blood that genuine kindred lies, 

From birth, counexions that true friendships rise 
Congenital disease may mortal prove 
Some diHtaiib inuimtaiu must the med une yield, 

Dy which alone our sickness may be heal’d , 

And sbnuigers may desponding care remove 

The dwelling with a frugal mistress bless’ d. 

Though all thmgs lacking la of aU possess'd, 

For peace, coiit^ni, and clBanhness are there 
The house not suited with a thrifty wife. 

Or cursed with one intent on. angry strife, 

Though plenty reign, is like the tiger a lair 
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The learned to the erudite repair, 

As seeks the gentle swan the water where 

The lovely lotus breathes its fragrance round , 

But like the crow, by carnon-matinct Jed, 

That scents the grave, and feasts upon the dead, 

The Ignorant with kindred fools are found 

Disjoined hy hasty wrath, the meaner kind, 

Like broken stone, are uevei mors conibinLd 
Remingle soon the better aoit their heaits, 

Like fractured gold by fusion blent again 
No longer sunder'd do the best remain 
Thau Wiitei that the pointed arrow parts 

While, consuoua of hia fatal powei to harm, 

The guilty cobra hides in just alaim, 

The guilcleRB water snake at large ft]»peaiH 
And su deceivers, shunning puldiu \iew, 

In secret their perhdiouB Hcheines renew, 

While artless innocence no danger fears 

Though loyal hosts the king’s behests obey, 

The gra\e philosopher bears amjder sway 

While homage meets the f.age wherever known, 
And every step extends hia spotless fame, 

The monarch’ e title is an empty name, 

Beyond tlio narrow realms that prop liis throne 

To fools the words of the re-^entful wise, 

To viuouH souls the virtue they despise, 

Ah pldiibaiuH to the stalk fiom which they sprung,^ 
Deserve grim vieaged Tama’s dieadful mme, — 

But, more than all, the stulihoin tyrant dame 
To those compeU’d to hear her clamorouH tungut 

Attrition, in its merciless delay, 

May wear the juecjoufl Hindal wood away, 

But leaves its grateful fragiauci* all behind 
So, though calamities their cnfTerH dram, 

Tiiumphant o’er misfortune, kings retain 
Then royal fortitude of heart and mind 


* Having yielded one bunch of fruit, the plantain or banana tree 
penflhes, making room for virgin stalks, new springing from its roots 
In gardens, the old stem, having served its turn, is immediately cut 
down 
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With Lakehmi come, and Taniah when she flies, 

The pleaBurea that from congtant friendship nee, 

ResourceB keeping pace with high desire, 

The pride of beauty, dignity of birth, 

And all thmga loved and coveted on earth 

Then toil for wealth, and prize what you acquire 

As trees afford a cool refreshing shade, 

Till by the ringing aze m nun laid, 

To mortaJa shrinking from the acorching heat , 

The sons of knowledge, till they cease to live, 

As far as can he, good for evil give, 

And acta of kindness to their foes repeat ' 

E J R 


The following eitracta from the ethical work of Tiruvalluvarj 
the fabled brother of Avveyir, will be read with pleasure, as 
affording proof of the existence of the loftiest sentimeuts, the 
purest moral rules, and equal power of conception and ex- 
pression nothing ceitainly in the whole compass of human 
language can equal the force and terseness of the sententious 
distichs in which the author conveys the lessons of wisdom 
he utters 

The Kural, from which the extracts are made, consists of 
108 chapters Some portions of it were translated, several 
years ago, by a gentleman connected with the H E I 
Companj’s Civil Service, of the name of Ellis, and recently, 
a translation of the same portion, and some of the subse- 
quent chapters, has been published by the Rev Mr Drew of 
Madras. The first part of this Tamil work is on Virtue, and, 
like all other books of the Hindus, opens with an ascription 
to God Instead of an invocation often compiised in one 
stanza, Tiruvalluvar devotes a chapter to the Divine Being 

• VVb ore not preparod to prove that this ib a leaf from the book of the 
Christian religion But tho coucludmg aUnza la different in our oldeat 
copy 
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The praise of God — 

What la the fruit that human knowledge gives, if ab the feet of Him 
who ifi pure Knowledge due reverence be not paid 1 

They who adore His sacred feet, whose grace gladdens with sudden 
thnll the fervent heart, high o'er the earth shall soar to endless joy 
To Him, whom no affection moves, nor hate, those constant in 
obedience, from all ill in this world and the next are free 

The anxious mind against corroding thought no refuge hath, save at 
the sacred feet of Him to whom no likeness is 

The praise of ram — 

Ab by abundant ram the world subsists, life’s sole elixir in tMs fluid 
know 

It spreads destruction round, its genial aid again revives, restores 
all it destroys , such is the power of min 

The praise of just men — 

A strict adherence to the rule professed, than do all other virtues, 
the devout cxalteth more, this every code ordains 

As the hook restrains the elephant, so he in wisdom firm hia sensual 
organs rules, who hopes to douneh m the soil of heaven 

Taate, light, touch, sound, and smell, if these be known, and with 
them oU connected, of the world the whole is known 

On the power of virtue — 

’ What more doth profit man than virtue doth, by which felicity i& 
given, and whence eternal bliss ensues* 

No greater gain thaai virtue const thou know, than vii’tue to forget, 
no greater loss 

That which in spotless punty preserves the mind is real virtue , all 
besides is evanescent sound 

Refer not virtue to another day, receive her now, and at thy dymg 
hour she'll prove thy never-dying fnend 

Know that is virtue which each ought to do, what each should 
shun is vice 

On domestic virtue — 

Domestic virtue is to him ascribed, whose care defends the pious and 
the poor, and aids departed souls 

Thine ancestors deceased, thy Qod, thy guest, thy relatives, thyself, 
these cherished, know of life the five great duties are fulfilled. 

If love and virtue be thy constant guests domestic life is blest, and 
finds in them its object and reward 
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He who from virtue awervea not, but her path to others shows, 
joined in domeatic life, more merit Lath than the recluse can boast 

On the virtues of a wife — 

To every household duty fitly trained, the wife should to her husband 
he m all B helpmate meet 

The wife maintains the glory of the house, all other glory, if she 
fill! in this, as if it were not, is 

On the possession of children — 

Of Al the world calls good, no good exists like that which virtuous 
offapniig give, I know no other good 
Children are oifspnng called, and justly so for from their parents’ 
deeds, or good or ill, their disposition spnngB 
SwcLb the Hcusatiou to the parents breast his child’s soft touch 
imparts, 'tis leol Uisa, ■\^hl(-h uthei>i hear of, fathers only know 

Sweet IS the pipe uud sweet the lute, they say, — they who have never 
heard their Lhildren's tougues m infant piattle hsp 

When men shall say, “By whit iiifiictious hard m penance borne 
giuued he thia_child*” the woid rei^uiteth all a father’s paju 

Ou love — 

What bolt can loie icatiaiii^ whit itil conceal? One teardrop m 
the eye ol tboso thou loi st will diaw a flood from bhine 

As in a laiieu anil a hajdess tiee, so flourwh those in wedded blias 
whoHo souls know uot the sweets of love 

^Miat if the body each jieifectjon own, it m the breast, the beauty 
of thi iiimd, sweet Ju\e exist not^ 

That bieast aluue coutaina a liimg soul which love inspires, loid ol 
tliH gLinid WiLiiiith ’tiH buue u eilaid with skin 

On hospitably — * 

To houuui guest-j with ho^pihible rite, domestic life and all its 
varuiusjojs wcie gii eu 

He who with smiks leccncs a virtuous guest, shall see Prosiperity, 
w ibh jo> lul iiiiiid, make his abode her home 

As that '^weet liowei ^ which droojm its head and dies, when once its 
fngraut odour is iiilialed, from unwonted love shimks the guest 


^ The flower alluded to is said to be so delicate, that if smelled 
without bemg touched, it withers and falls from its stalk it may be a 
species of sensitive plant. 
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On courtesy — 

Though bounty may rejoice the heart, yet words of courtesy, which 
dress the face m emiles, will more avail 

The grace of fair humility, the grace of courteous words, far moie 
adorn than do all other ornament 

Discourteous speech, when courteoua may be used, is like the sickly 
appetite, which culls fruit immature, leaving the ripe untouched 

On giatitude — 

Though earth and heaven could in return be given, a benefit received 
when none was due, they would not recompense 

Small ag a gram of millet though it he, large as the towerjftg jialni 
a benefit to grateful eyes appeals 

The exalted mind no benefit esteemR by mere return repaid, but by 
the scale of its own gieatnesa measures each 

On equity — 

That virtue, which lu all relitiona holds unchangeably its nature, 
that alone descivcg the name of justice 

By justice do the just thoir wealth uphold, and confirmation, strong 
as viitue's self, bequeath their heirs 

It ifj the glory of the just to etund bko the adjusted btdauce duly 
poised, nor swerve to either side 

On self-control — 

To intercourse with gods forbearance leads, butpossion unrestrained, 
itn victims, jilniigcd in utter (huhuess, leaden 

Thougli self control he excellent in all, it most befits the envied state 
of those that fortune Bmiles upon 

Though unrestrained all eHe, restrain thy tongue, for those degraded 
by licentious speech will lue their tongue’s offence 

The wound may heal, though from a burning brand, and be for 
gotttu, but the wound ne’er heals a burning tongue inflicts 

The preceding quotations may he left without remark to 
make their own impression T much regret that space docs 
not permit additional eiamplcs 

Another of the illustrious children before mentioned, whose 
name was Kabilar Agaval, was brought up m a Brahman’s 
family He was carefully educated, but when the time 
arrived for investing him with the sacred thread, to secure 
hia second birth, the Brahmans refused the nte, because the 

I 
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youth was of low ongin or non-caste parentage Hia reputed 
parents were full of grief on account of this untoward event, 
but knew no remedy Kabilor, being endued with special 
divine favour, went to pour out his lament before the assem- 
bled Brahmans, lu a strain that demonstrated to their in- 
genuous minds that mere birth-rank avails not — gamed their 
assent to his icquest — and was initiated into the privileges of 
their order such is the legend Tlie following translation of 
Kabilar's effectual remonstrance and apology delivered before 
the assembly of Brahmans was kindly sent to me along with 
the metrical version of Avveyar’s aphorisms — 

Of the world, Nanmuga’^' grand creation, 

With its aeciet la\\s, an eiplanation, 

And its glunea, who can render? 

0 ye Bogee, did the male sex first, 

Or the female, into being burst, 

Or things of the neuter gender^ 

Does the day or star precedence claim ? 

From the other which derived its name ? 

Which le older, good or ill ' 

Which must higher, lore or wealth, be rated ? 

Was the ancient spacious earth created, 

Ora work that knew no will f 

Aie the births and castes you fondly own 
The event of uatuie's growth alone, 

Or R scheme design’d and finish'd? 

AVlic will live till fate shall fairly call 
Who Will prematurely victims fall, 

Their appamted time dimmiah’d* 

Will mfoctious evil ever die * 

Whj and vvheie do all the senses fly, 

When the man that own’d them’s dead ? 

Do ascetics some new form obtam, 

Or EKtquire a human birth a^u ? 

Is the soul or body fed 


* The four-faced Brahma 
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With B. ready mouth and toD^e I come, 

Ab a drum-stick tfaiw , and that a drum 
Ye good people, all attend. 

Hut a hundred years our life oan number, 

And of these we fifty lose m elumber, 

And in childhood five expend 

Then of thrice five more by youth bereft, 

Frum the hundred we've but thirty left 
And now joy, now griof, 10 rife 
What 10 wealth * a nver overflowing 
What 10 youth. * ita crumbling bank And growing 
Like a tree thereon, is life 

So of only one pureuit be heedful , 

And from doing well, the one thing needful, 

Not a moment dare to borrow 
Thia first concern demands to day. 

Nor admits another hour’a delay 
Ye are foola who cry, To morrow 

For you cannot tell what luck la near, 

If to-morrow Yama^ may appear, 

Or another day you'll gam 
Every moment Kuttuvan * expect 
When he comes, all worship he’ll reject, 

And your richest gifts diedam 

You may argue, but you’ll be denied , 

With your km he'll not be aatisficd. 

All alike 111 death must share 
He will neither from the good man turn. 

Nor the needy, nor the wicked spurn, 

Nor the man of money spare 

Not a moment will the Fierce-eyed stay, 

And the body he'll not bear away, — 

With tho Boul alone content 
For a spint fled, 0 man bereaved, 

Or a carcoae dead, are ye so gneved ^ 

Or for what do you lament? 


2 


^ Yama, Death. 


s Ibid 
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Do ye say ye mcnirn the apint'a flight? 

As it ne’er before appear’d m sight, 

So to day it is not seen 
Do ye say the bod> stirs your grief 1 
Why, ye watch it still, though like a thief, 
When itself has rifled been 1 

For ye strip it, hands and feet ye tie 
From the kindled pile the flame mounts high 
Only ashes now remEun 
Ye have laved, and to your kmdred go 
Does complacency or wrath o'erflow, 

That ye mingle tears again ^ 

With repeated mantras and good choer, 

Will your children keep you lingenng here, 

O ye Brahmans, when ye die ? 

To return wero suppliant ghosts e’er known, 
And with outstretch’d hands keen hunger own, 
And their cravings satisfy * 

While the HunaFj,' Ottyos,* Singalese, 

The Mlechas,^ Yavanos,* Chinese, 

With the Chonakaa,* and others, 

Have uo Brahman class in all their borders 
You have ranged in four exclusive orders 
Whom creation meant for hrothers 

It IS conduct stamps the high and low 
The consort* d cow and buffalo 
Were a wonder to be seen 
Do >our castes thus mutually repel* 

Is then union thus impossible ? 

Has it never fruitful been ^ 

Wheresoe'er whatever seed la sown, 

It will there pioduce its kind alone , 

So the suns by Brahmans got. 

Though to Puhah* dunies they owe their birth, 
Must be counted with the gods of earth, ^ 

With their fathers, must they not? 


^ These names are now used to signify Mohammedans, barbarians, 
&c It seems impossible to determine exactly their ancient appliciation 
Probably the Arabians ere called Chonfikas The Greeks were called 
YavonoR The other tribes occupied countries bordenng on Hindustan 
* Pariah, low^caste ^ Brahmans 
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Who have ever such a differenoe seen 
As the cow and buffalo between, 

Among men of divers classes ! 

In the life men lead, the limbs they wear, 

In their bodiesj in their shape and air, 

And in mind, no rank surpasses 

When a Puliah with a Drahtnan’s mouth 
For the north forsakes hia native south. 

He 13 there a Brahman deem’d 
When a Brahman from the north betrays 
In the south a Puli/ih’s crooked ways, 

But a PuliaU he's esteem’d 

In the mire as crimson Iiliea grow, 

So Voaiahta,^ Brahma’s son, we owe 
To n lonly concubine 
A Chaudaly ^ to Vaaiehta gave 
iSattyiinada, by a Puliah elave, 

Who prolong'd the noted hue 

To ParAsara her son, the birth 
Of Vyd^a ^ seal'd a dsh-girl's worth 
And because all meanly bom, — 

In tho Vedas versed, for learning famed, 

With the very first of s iges named, — 

Are they aughb of glory shorn 

I am Kabilar, whom Athyi bore 
Uuto Pagavan lu C.truvore, 

She a Pulnh, he the sage 
And I'll tell you how we all have fared. 

For by seven of us is proudly shared 
The uneq^ual parentage 

Id a place nhere ready springs abound. 

With a. lowly WEwher, Uppei found 
All the fostering care she needed 
Hor could Uruvei of aught complain. 

Though ltd juice they from the palm tree drain, 
Who her wants have kmdly heeded. 


* One of the seven great sages, son of the mind of Brahma 
^ A Panah woman, an outcast ^ Compiler of the Vedas 
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With muBicians Avrey found a home, 

On the mountain-'^ide, "with those "who roam 
In tho woods, was Vally bred 
Among Fariahs ValluTar appear’d 
In a grove Athigaman was i ear'd, 

TMiere the bees on flowers fed 

And the Brahmans ^ I am hound to bless, 

Who these richly water’d lands possess. 

For their never faihug care 
Do the breezes in their progress acorn, 

Do€?h the min keep clear of men low bom ^ 

Does the earth disdain to bear^ 

Does the sun refuse them light and heat ? 

Does the jungle yield what mean men eat, 

While ihe fields support the high? 

All alike may wealth or want inherit , 

All alike may earn devotion’s merit. 

And ^ e all alike must die 

There la but one caste, one race, on earth , 

Men are one in death and one m birth , 

And the God they serve la One 
*lVho the sayuiga of old time revere, 

And in virtue firmly persevere, 

Are iiifenor to none 

Who relieve the suppliant day by day, 

Who abhor to lie, or steal, or slay, 

Who the eexuol sense subdue, 

And who blandly speak, couiemn your scorn 
O ye fouls, let graces rank adorn, 

Cl no good can thence accrue 

E J It 

RefcrencQ haa been made to Beschi, a Jesuit miesionarv 
He was not the only man of fhe order who became eminent, 
but be was certainly the best Tamil scholar of bis age, not 
excepting the natives themBelves Hia voluminous works 
composed in Tamil, both m prose and verse, os well as bis 
numerous translations, aic held in great esteem He com' 

1 With the esception, therefore, of Eabilor himself, all were brought 
up lu low-GSate Camibea The sistera are the four first mentioned 
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posed an excellent Tamil grammar on the principle of the 
native authors He also composed two Tamil grammars in 
Latin, one in the common, and the other in the poetic dialect 
lie compiled an excellent dictionary, with special reference to 
the classical authors , it is divided into four parts the first 
consists of an ordinary vocabulary, with the signification at- 
tached to the words, the next is an arrangement of syuonymes, 
the third is a rhyming dictionary , and the fourth a classical 
dictionary It is altogether an invaluable compilation The 
first part was made the basis of a school manual, prepared 
some years ago in North Ceylon, and published under the 
auspices of the American Board of Foreign Missions Some 
idea may be formed of the diffusiveness of the language from 
the fact, that this school lexicon contains 58,500 words, 
Beschi wrote a ivork called “The Splendour of the Veda,” the 
Sacred Book, the Bible , it is divided into eighteen ports, called 
eighteen daggers wherewith to pierce the Lutheran heresy 
Akindredwork is also attributed to him, called “The Splendour 
of Wisdom,” intended as a refutation of some of the errors of 
the Hindu religion He also composed a remarkable book, 
entitled “ Instructions to Catechists,” which m many respects 
IB a valuable work This book may be read with great advan- 
tage by any who are desiious of obtaining good, come whence 
it may Another treatise, entitled “Spiritual Counsel," is 
attnbuted to Beschi, it is divided into fourteen parts, and 
much of its contents is very striking, from the figurative 
style he has adopted , it is wieB. fitted for readers of simple 
minds A tract on the disparity between time and eternity, 
which IS said to be his, is well worth reading His greatest 
work, however, is his Sacred Epic, which contains, in a highly 
wrought form, after the model of the Hindu epics, the chief 
narratives of the Bible The scenes are laid in the Holy 
Land, Palestine being the territory, and Jerusalem the sacred 
city The name of this poem la, “ The Unfading Garland ” 
There is a work of a somewhat comic character, called sar- 
castioBlly, the Guruparamartan (Heavenly Teacher), which is 
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said to be ft burlesque on the Proteataut miaaiouaries of 
Tranquebarj by others it is supposed to be written against 
the Brabmamcal and other spiritual guides of the Hindus. 
Beschi’s name is known and venerated even among the Hmdu 
literati He is called VdramAmunevar, The renowned heroic 
sage Many extraordinary anecdotes respecting him are 
Current among the Homanists, some of which, no doubt, are 
myths, but he was unquestionably a man of brilliant talent, 
piofniind erudition, and untiring industry His labours ex- 
tended over a period approaching to half a century 

Robert de Nobih was another of the Jesuit missionaries of 
Southern India He entered the field at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and became an eminent Tamil scholar. 
He was known by the name of Tatwabodhakar, The true 
teacher He translated the Romish Missal into Tamil, which 
IS still m use, and known aa “ The Garland of Prayer ” He 
wrote ft work on Metaphysics, in twenty-seven books , it 
18 called, “ The Ascertainment of the Soul,” and tieats of the 
identity and individuality of the human spirit He also 
composed an elaborate work on Christian Theology, which, 
like the former work, evinces the great talents and scholar- 
ship of the author He was, however, inferior to Beschi m 
his Tamil acquirements , and, as a wnter, far less happy in 
the purity and strength of his style 

Other Tamil works have been written by Romish mission- 
aries, but they are comparatively of little value 

A few remarks may not be out of place, on the present in- 
ilueneo native literature has on the Hmdu mind, and the 
extent to which it is patronised by the public From what 
has been advanced in the course of these pages, it wiU have 
become apparent that the natives of India are disposed to in- 
tellectual pursuits In the village group, in the boat's crew, 
among a set of palanquin bearers, evidence of this is not 
wanting Judging from what I have heard and seen among 
Europeans and Hindus, I should say that the latter are more 
disposed to entertain thoughts of the past, the future, the 
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distant and unseen, than are the former , and I think bettei 
qualified to estimate questions of an abstract and intellectual 
character The mental aptitude and sentimental tastes are 
not merely found among the educated few, but generally they 
are manifest in ordinary conversation among the natives, as 
any intelligent person will find in the couise of travel from 
village to village, and they are likewise evinced in the readi- 
ness displayed in defence of dogmata, the bare conception of 
w hich 1 nvolves the exercise of considerable acumen There is no 
difficulty in inducing a Hindu to enter on a religious discilssion 
In travelling, I have often seen an oidinary labouring 
man take out his knife, to which a stylus is attached, and 
inscribe a note on a slip of palm leaf, addressed possibly to 
a distant brother or friend, and conveying some information 
or direction respecting himself, or family, to be transmitted, 
perhaps, by a companiou who it> letuming home As the school 
is a part of the village system of the Hindus, the respectable 
portion of the male population is taught to read and write 
At the present time popular works issue from the presses 
of the chief cities of India and Ceylon in great numbers, 
and many of these presses arc under the sole conduct of 
the natives themselves The works published are, for the 
most part, extravagantly fabulous stones, told in a popular 
and attractive style, and calculated to enforce, as well as to 
illustrate, the rites of leligion This might be made very 
evident by extracts on the adoration of the Ganges, the 
worship of the sun, and other kindred acts Selected topics 
fiom the national literature are also wrought into a popular 
form, and presented so as to interest the mind Some of the 
diamatic personages arc frequently chosen, and the incidents 
connected with the drama, especially those of a vicious ten- 
dency, are amplified and so prepared os to gratify the de- 
praved and wicked fancy of abandoned minds Komantio 
stones are treated so os to command admiration, as far as 
richness of language and description ore coucemed, but not 
unfrequently containing a vein whose tendency is essentially 
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and grossly immoral Even the beautiful story of Nala and 
Damyanti, that in the hand of India’s illustrious dramatic 
bard is so inimitable, and free from objection as it exists m 
its original form, has been so interlarded with poetic license 
and licentiousness, that on expurgating one of its versions for 
the use of a select class, I was obliged to expunge upwards of 
five hundred out of eleven hundred stanzas It is not meant 
that the Hindus are exclusive in this sort of taste, the 
dramatists and novelists of Europe, even of England, fumish 
evideiice to tho contrary But the Hindu exceeds the Wes- 
terns in his utter transgression of all bounds of decency No 
conception can be formed of some of the productions of the 
Hindus, they are grossly extravagant in the fertility of licen- 
tiousness Gross obscenity, dark superstition, an extravagant 
and horrible marvellousness, with frequent references to 
idolatry, form the principal ingredients of that seasoning which 
renders tho popular literature of the Hindus jialatable to the 
taste of the public It would be interesting to have speci- 
mons of some of the loss objectionable parts of the popular 
literature, but our limits do not admit of them 

The press of tho Romanists is not inactive The native 
piess of Pondicherry, a French settlement, has printed most 
of the minor productions of the famous Bescbi, and they are 
widely circulated among the Romanists of Southern India 
and Ceylon It is remarkable that the books published at 
Pondicherry should obtain such a wide circulation Those who 
cannot afford to pay the price for a printed copy obtain the 
loan of one, and transcribe it on the palm leaf This is not 
an uncommon practice among the Tamil speaking population 
Common literature is multiplied in this way very much as 
musical compositions are in Europe The Romanists have 
also a periodical literature m English, and the Yicars-apostohc 
occasionally publish reports of their proceedings, some of 
which ore made subservient to the seventies of their cnticism 
and their sarcasm on the opinions, plans, and progress of the 
agents of Protestant mstitutiona 
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The Romanists, as well as the Hindus, in employing the 
press for the purpose of difiusing their literary productions, 
are only imitating the course long pursued by the teachers of 
the British and Lutheran churches These have, from the 
early part of the last century, employed this important 
engine in the siege they have been conducting against the 
strongholds of the enemy In the presidencies of India, 
in the principal cities of the interior, and in the northern, 
western, and central provinces of Ceylon, the press is daily 
pouring forth the means of enlightenment for the dark and 
deluded millions who are perishing for lack of knowledge 
The first nussionaries who entered the field, the venerable 
Ziegenbalgh and his coadjutors, employed the press for the 
purpose of giving greater efficiency to their labours For 
more than a century it has been gradually multiplying Chris- 
tian books and other useful works, that serve, in various ways, 
the diffusion of general knowledge and the interests of the 
Church The Indo-Christian bbrary contains numerous 
works of great value, on subjects of a scientific, geographic, 
histone and didactic nature ^ Many of those employed in 
promoting the evangelization of the Hindus, have ennehed 
the literature of Europe by their literary labours and Indian 
contiibutions on archseological, philological, scientific, philo- 
sophical, and metaphysical subjects The Chnstian Church, 
too, has received from the pens of some of the missionaries who 
have laboured in India, works on the condition of its people, 
which, from their interesting contents, are admirably fitted 
to awaken its sympathies, and to stimulate its energies m 
behalf of the nations of that great continent 

1 Some of these works are of a highly valuable character the 
learned Sanscrit work, the Chneto Sangit of Principal Mill, formerly of 
Bishop's College, Calcutta, a Diatesseron of the Four Qospels m heroic 
metre, designed for circulation among the learned Brahmans of India, 
may he mentioned as on example The worka of the venerable men 
connected with the Serampore Miseion, as well as those of the profound 
scholar. Dr Yates, of Calcutta, may also be nam ed in this connexion as 
worthy of the highest commendation 
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The progresa made m Bible tranalation la perhapa the most 
lemarkable feature connected with the Christian Miaaiona of 
India The piles of manuscript in varied characters, wearing 
noarks of careful emendation, involving years of laborious 
thought, witneaa the ability, the zeal and induatry of the men 
whom the Church haa employed m the enterprise for India’s 
conversion These versions of the word of God, amounting, 
I believe, to ten in number, are so many editions of the 
chart of salvation, prepared to guide as many nations over 
the sek of life to the ahorea of immortality Labours of this 
character are aignificant, too, of the views which the men 
engaged entertain of the means to be employed fur the 
enlightenment of the Hindu mind, and its conversion to 
Chnat they evince that, in their judgment, the word of 
tnith, the Goapel of salvation,” la the inatriiment to be 
used m the work they are sent to perform The Liturgy of 
the British Church, in numerous versions, also witnesses to 
the progress of sacred literature 

The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge has, 
from the beginning, helped forward the cause of Christian 
Missions, as well by the press, as by its munificent support of 
other menus for the conversion of India. 

The British and Foreign, and the American Bible Societies, 
and the lleligioua Tract Societies of the two countries, have 
also contributed munificently to aid the labours of all who 
are engaged in the field, indeed, these invaluable Societies 
give effect to the intellectual labours that, but for them, must 
remain inoperative 

Periodical literature exists in almost all the languages em- 
ployed os vehicles of Christian instruction, and this reaches 
thousands who cannot in auy other way bo made acquainted 
with the truths of Christianity * 

' The fnends of Miaaiona in Bombay employ colporteura to convey 
to vanoua parts of that preaidency books and tracts on subjects of useful 
knowledge and Christian teaching, w Inch ore aold extensively among the 
people 
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From the brief notices contained in these paragraphs of the 
Hindu languages and literature, sufficient has been advanced 
to indicate their deeply interesting character Yet yib find 
nothing satistactory on those important subjects which are 
essential to the well-being and progress of mankind, — nothing 
upon which the anxious and intelligent inquirer after truth 
can repose amid the conflicts of life, and in the prospect of 
that future being which is changeless and eternal In the 
voluminous records of Hindu literatuie we discover nothing 
that wears the stamp of inspiration, no divinely authenticated 
revelations of the will of Him with whom we have to do; 
nor have we anything in the way of true science, that may 
be made subseiwient to the practical purposes of life. History, 
as we have seen, the Hindus have not The lights which the 
events of nations and individuals supply are nowhere held out, 
either to warn or to guide the traveller in the difficult and 
dangerous journey of life Thus it follows that the Hindus 
need something more than what they possess, in order to 
their secular and spiritual, their temporal and eternal 
welfare 

Under the fostering care of that rule which Heaven has 
vouchsafed to India, in the stable government of Gieat Britain, 
It must be deeply gratifying to the enlightened Christian 
philanthropist, to learn that the wants of the Hindus ore 
being gradually supplied , that true science, useful knowledge, 
and revealed truth, are diffusing their beneficent influences 
among the people it is really so The page of true inspira- 
tion IS beginning to open to their view , and they may read, 
not in an obsolete and dead language, but in their own living 
tongues, the wonderful works of God The gift is presented 
to aU, without distinction of station, and by those who 
are the ministers — not the lords of the people Truthful 
Science, delighting to call herself the handmaid of religion, 
IS displacing the prostitute “ Philosophy, falsely so called.” 
Veritable History, recording the ways of God to man, engages 
the attention of those who have been perplexed by “ endless 
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genfialogieB." The light of the Sun of RighteouBness faegina 
to da'vra on the eastern honzon, and it will shine till the 
perfect day "The gods that hare not made the heavens 
and the earth shall perish, " and Jehovah shall be acknowledged 
to be the Most High Meek and enlightened devotion will 
be substituted for formal and frivolous ceremony The dnnk- 
offenngs and oblations of blood will cease , and in the Cross 
of Christ will be seen the great and only Atonement. The 
muddy waves of the Ganges wiU be forsaken, for that Fountain 
which has been opeped for am and uncleannees The shouts 
of those who are mad on their idols, wiU grow faint, “and 
there will be heard, as it were, the voice of a great multitude, 
and as the voioe of many waters, and as the voice of mighty 
thundenngs, saying. Alleluia, foh the Lobd God Oumro- 

TENT RElQNETH " 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE FINE AETB AKCHITECinRE — ANCIENT TBEATIBES, IHEIB OON^^NTS , 
HINDU OBDERS, — MUSIC SOME OP ITS FEATURES DESCRIBED, THE 
TINA, ANCIENT AUTHORS, — PAINTINQ, — SCULPTURE — MEDICINE SKILL 
OP THE ANCIENTS IN CHEMIBTRT, PHARMACY, AND SUBaERT — THE 
FROORESS OF THE MODERN HINDUS IN MEDICAL SCIENCE 

Thh illustrations of this little volume maf best serve to 
introduce a few brief notices on Hindu architecture The 
group of sacred buildings at Tnvalore, and the splendid 
temple at Ellota, given m two of the plates which present 
them to the reader, may well assuro us that the originators 
of such stupendous monuments must have attained to 
eminence in the fine arts The ancient Hindus were not 
only acquainted with the practice of building, but possessed 
scientific works on the suliject, some of which are still extant 
Treatises on Architecture, Sculpture, &o , ore called the Silpa 
Shastra, a name literally meaning, The science of manual art 
These treatises, according to some enumerations, amounted to 
thirty, and as given by others, to sixty -four The works them- 
selves, if BO many ever existed, are lost, and nothi ng remains but 
fragments, still known, however, as the authorized guides of 
the artist Like every other subject in the economy of the 
Hmdus, arohitecture is blended with religion, and includes 
various directions relating to the observances reqmsite, not 
unly in the construction of sacred edifices, but in the laymg 
out and buildmg of villages, towns, Ac The architectural 
treatises still extant are m many respects of a deeply 
mteresting character, because they not merely lUustrate the 
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art itself, but give ua an insight into the character of the 
ancient Hindus 

Though little space can be devoted to this subject, I cannot 
withhold some notice of the contents of one of the works 
alluded to It la given in an able essay on the architecture 
of the Hindus, by RSm R4z, a native of Southern India, 
who prepared the document for the Royal Asiatic Society 

Speaking of the moat perfect original treatise, he says, 
“ In order that a more accurate idea may be formed of the 
subjBcta contained in this work, a particular description is 
given of the contents of each adhyaya (chapter) as taken 
from the preface ” The first chapter treats of the measures 
used in architecture, sculpture, carpentry, kc , the second 
describes the qualifications of a Siljja (artist), and gives a 
brief account of the five different classes of artists, said to 
have descended from Visva Karma (Architect of the Gods), 
and to have followed respectively the occupations of sculptors, 
joiners, braziers, jewellers and blacksmiths The third, 
fourth, and fifth chapters explain the nature and qualities of 
the soil on which buildings should be erected — such os tem- 
ples, palaces, and private dwelling-houses for the several tlasses 
of people The sixth contains rules and directions for the 
construction of a gnomon, for the purpose of determining 
the several poiiits of the compass The seventh treats of 
the poits into which the ground-plan of the cities, towns, 
temples, palaces, and houses, should be divided The eighth 
chapter gives a minute description of sacrifices and other 
devotional rites, to he performed on various occasions in 
the building of temples, houses, <kc The ninth chaptei 
treats of villages and towns, and prescribes rules for the 
formation of streets, and the allotment of fit places for the 
erection of temples, and for the residence of the different 
classes of the people The tenth contains a descnption of the 
different sorts of cities, the eleventh treats of the dimensions 
of the several sorts of edifices, the twelfth of the Garhhavm- 
ySsa, or laying the foundation-stone m the centre of the 
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intended building j the thirteenth, of UpapUhas, or pedestals , 
the fourteenth, of Adhiatfina or basement, the fifteenth, of the 
several species of pdlara, with their respective dimenaioiia , the 
sixteenth, of Prast&rasj or entablatures, the seventeenth, of the 
junction of the several parts of timber-woik, with reference 
to their points, the eighteenth, the Yimanas, temples, or 
palaces in general ten successive chapters, fioni the nine- 
teenth to the twenty-eighth, contain descriptions of temples 
surmounted by pyramidal domes, consisting of from one to 
twelve stones, with their lespective dimensions The tvsenty- 
mnth chapter treats of Prdcm a*, or outer courts of temples , 
the thirtieth, of the attendant deities, and the paits le- 
spectively assigned to each within the walls of the temple , 
the thirty-first, of Gupuras, oi pyramidal buildings or turrets 
raised over the gateways leading into the temples , the thirty- 
second, of Mantapaa or porticos, or resting-places fur the deity , 
the thirty-third, of Sdlas, or halls , the thirty-fourth, of cities , 
the thirty-fifth, of private dwelhng-liouses , the thirty sixth 
and thirty-seventh, of gates and doorways, with their dimen- 
sions , the thii ty-eighth and thirty-nmth, of the palaces and 
tlieir appendages , the fortieth, of princes with then titles , 
the foity-first, of the building of cars and othei vehicles of the 
gods j the torty-second, of couches, cushions, and the like , 
the forty-third, of the thiones for the gods, and for piincea , 
the forty-fouith, of ornamental aiclies , the forty-fifth, of the 
Calpaidra, or the all-productivc tree, which is supposed to be 
planted in Indra’s heaven, iiud to supply all the wants of 
those who have the happiness to take shelter under it The 
forty-sixth chaptei ticats of Ahhnliecas, or ablutionary rites, 
by which images are sanctified , the forty-seventh, of jewels 
and ornaments worn by the gods and mortals , the forty- 
eighth, of statues of Biahn^ and other deities , the forty- 
ninth, of the Lvnga, the emblem of Siva, the fiftieth, of seats 
and forms raised for the reception of images j the fifty-first, of 
the form of Sakti, the goddess of nature , the fifty-second and 
fifty-third, of the images worshipped by the Bauddhas and 

E 
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Jamas, tho fifty-fourth defeonbes the statues of the Yakshas, 
and Vid^adharas, and the Choristers , the fifty-fifth, those of 
the aaiuts or holy men , the fifty-sixth and fifty-seventh, 
those of the Devn^ or gods, with then respective velucles , and 
the fifty-eighth concludes with rules for chiaelhug the eyes of 
the statue, and the ccremoniea to bo perfoimod on the 
occaaiuii " 

These works are aupposed to have been written in the 
Houlh of India, and ut a period subsequent to the Buddhistic 
Nihiltii, to which it IS appaicnt reference is made 

It will be seen that a vast amount of eiti.meous matter is 
contained in these iirehitectmol tieatisos, that docs not pro- 
perly belong to the science There arc some curious intima- 
tions iilatiug to the character and qualifications of aichi- 
toct.s, huildeia, and aitificers Then inipoitnnee m the con- 
stniction ol buildings is iiidicntcd in the folloiung woi Js — 
“ W'oe to them who dwell in a house not built .icooiding to 
tho piopoitioiia of syrnmctiy I In building .in edifice, there- 
foic, let all its parts, from tho basement to the loof, be duly 
couBidcred ” 

Much specific diiection is contained in the treatises on the 
choice of ground — its nature, its foini, the quality of the 
water, its vegetation, Ac Tho uionuei of picparing it foi 
the erection of a temple is singular It is to he ploughed — 
the plough IS picsciibcd, as to tlie matcii.d, tlio form, the 
sue, and even the oxen that ding it luc to be selected with 
due rclcieiu'c to their ago, shape oi horns, Ac The manned, 
the weak, tho uicagie, toothless, or lame, must he lejectcd 
Those with a white spot on then legs and foiehcads, with 
eyes resembling the jiotals of the lotus, are to bo preferred 
They are to bo decorated viith fillets, ’lud the like, and tlieii 
hoi us luid hoofs with gold anc^ silvei nugs Tho architect, 
clad in fresh vcBtineiits, aud adorned with chaplets of flowers, 
having ascertained the auspicious moment for the duty, is to 
draw tho first furrow' with due lehgious ceiemomes The 
ground IS sown with Seigimum seeds, pulse, and kidney 
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beans, incantations are repeated, and the oxen and plough 
tire to be presented to the Spiritual Teacher When the 
crops aie matured, they are to be grazed by cows for one or 
two nights , and thus purified, the ground is ready for the 
future temple The mode adopted for ascertaining the cai- 
diual points 18 striking and correct, and in principle the same 
us that Europeans adopt for procuring a meridian line 

It IS very evident from the Essay already alluded to, that 
the Hindus had accurate and scientific ideas of the princi- 
ples of architectuie The rules foi the construction of* the 
various paits of a building arc given with great minuteness 
The mouldings are twelve in numbei , the forms and propor- 
tions of pedestals, bases, shafts, capitals, and entablatures, 
aie given in all their respective modifications The height of 
the column is fium six to ten diameters, and the intercolum- 
iiiation must be accordant with the propoitions of the shaft 
and capitals 

The Hindu column is often presented in singularly sym- 
metrical proportion, superior m its effect to the Egyjitian, 
and much in harmony with the ordois of Greece and Home 
In some modifications of the column they excel the Giocians 
and Homans, fur whereas the columns of the west arc always 
lound, those of the Hindus admit of every shape, quadran- 
gular, octangular, and they are enriched frequently with 
elaborate sculpture The various orders of India, like those 
of Greece and Rome, are remarkable for the beautiful effect 
of their proportions — a circumstance which gives them great 
advantage over the Egyptian style of architecture The 
pedestals, the capitals, and the entablatures, are equally 
striking, as evincing the siipenor skill of the Hindu 

The portion of the architectural works lelatmg to villages 
and towns offerii some cunous matter to our notice The 
forms and proportions of the different kinds of villages are 
specified, and the width of streets, the character of the gate- 
ways, and other matters, are described with the greatest 
minuteness. Diffeient names were assigned to the vanouji 
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kinds of villages, to chariictense the disposition of their ar- 
rangements There were those called “ In every respect happy j” 
“The abode of happiness “ The lotus-formed,” &c Certain 
gateways arc appropriated to particular divinities, whose 
temples must he built there, and without tlio walls shrines 
ore to be placed for the guardian deities 

The directions given for the constiuction of temples are 
minute Of the magniflLeiit faues that the zeal of the Hin- 
dus has raised to their divinities, some notice must ho taken 
ir llnuthor port of this work In the same connexion it 
may be convenient to offer some information on the subject 
of the magnificent tanks of the Hindus, which, more than 
anything else, perhaps, in the way uf artihcial works, are 
fitted to impress the stranger 



3IUSIC 


Among the fine arts of India, HIusic holds a distingmshed 
place , and although its cultivation has declmed, and but 
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few are now found who have attained to eminence either iii 
the science or art of this unequalled source of recreation, re- 
finement, and pleasure, yet no people are more susceptible of 
its charms than the Hindus Heading is with them invariably, 
as with the Arabians and other Eastern nations, a species of 
reciiativo, a sort of spetiking music, delivered in dulcet though 
not measured tones The recitation of lessons in a school or 
academy always takes this form The man at the oar, women 
beating lime, the labourer engaged in irrigation, alike accom- 
pany their toil with song . 

The word sangUa, symphony, as applied to music by the 
Hindus, convoys the idea of the union of DOices, msimments, 
and action Musical treatises accordingly treat of gdnd, vddya, 
nritga, or song, pei cushion, and dancing , the first comprising 
the measures of poetry , the second, instrumental soands , 
and tlic third, theatrical representation The ancient dramas 
of the Hindu exhibited the union of those in their unequalled 
poetry, modulated with the accompauiments of voice, and 
instruments, and the attractious of approiinato scenery. 

The music of the Hindus includes eighty-four modes, each 
supposed to have a peculiar expression, capable of moving 
some particular sentiment or affection The modes take 
their denomination from the seasons, or from the hours of 
day or night Musical composition is sujiposed cajiable of 
adaptation to the different periods of the day, and therefore 
its provisions are regulated by the hours The ideas of the 
Hindus on music, as promoting the pleasures of imagination, 
may be inferred from the names applied by ancient authors 
to their musical treatises One is called Rdgdrnava, the Sea 
of the Passions , another, Rdgaderpana, the Mirror of Modes, 
and a third, Sblhamnbda, the Delight of Assemblies , a fourth, 
Sangitaderpana, the Mirror of Song, and another, Rdgavi- 
hddha, the Doctrine of Musical Modes Some of these 
works explain the law of musical sounds, their divisions and 
succession, variations of scales by temperament, and the 
enunciation of modes , besides a minute description of the 
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different vSnits (lute), and the rules for playing them TIub 
IB a fretted instrument of the guitai kind, usually havinjf 
seven wires or strings, and a large gourd at each end of the 
finger-board Its extent is two octaves, and its invention 
la attributed to Nfireda, the son of Brahma There aie 
many varieties, named according to the number of their 
strings 

Music, like everything else connected with India, is m- 
voatod with divine attrilmtes From the s,icred Vedas was 
deriTicd the Upaveda, oi subsidiaiy Veda of tlie Gandharbas, 
the heavenly choiisters The ait was communicated to mortals 
by Sarosvati, the consort of Brahma She, as befoie stated, 
IS the pationcBS of the fine arts, the goddess of speech Their 
son, an ancient lawgiver and ostronomei, invented the Vi'ni 
The first inspired man, Bherat, invented the I)rama. 

The Hindus call tlio seven mnsn.,d sounds comprising an 
octave, by the coininon name Swam, and disjiose them under 
the following names Saija, nJuiUia, i/dndhma, niadyama, 
jtanchtwia, dhaivata, nishada The first is emphatically 
laillod Swara, sound, as lending in the scale Taking the 
mUial letteis of the nhovc words as the exponents ol the 
successive sounds or notes, they devised a gamut, which is 
called Stem aijrdvia, or SepCita, and thus expitss it — 

SiTj J f, </a, Tiirt, pn, c?/tc, m 

Tho notation is made m five of the sounds, by varying the 
length ol the vowel, which, as wo have seen, is mhcicnt m 
every consonant or letter, and by the vowels forming the 
initial of the names of the other two In this way the means 
of indicating notes of two different lengths oic found m the 
gamut j othei marks arc used to indicate greater length 
Then for tho purpose of expressing the octave as above or 
lielow, the connexion and successiau of notes, the process of 
execution, oi of fingering the vluii httlo circles, eUipses, cres- 
oents, cliaiii^ curves, hues, strai^t, horizontal, or perpendi- 
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cular, are employed , and the close of a strain is distinguished 
by a lotus flower The notes of the major and minor scales 
are subject to division beyond the range of semitones, and all 
these tones arc regarded as nymphs hearing distinct names, 
and their variations are effected by attendant sisters It may 
he remarked that the word li&tj, as applied to musical modes, 
signifies passion, and it is intended to intimate the purpose of 
these modes to affect the simple and combined susceptibilities 
of the emotions The Hindus divide the year into six sea- 
sons, whose pecuhar characteristics are provided for i];i the 
compositions appropriated to each The religious festivals of 
the Hindus have also a connexion with the seasons, legiilated 
as they are so miieh by astronomical phenomena, and there- 
fore, as suggested by Sir William Jones, devotion contributed 
to lieightoii the charms of music The day is also subject 
to seven divisions, morning, noon, and night, with their 
fi ysandhyn, intervals, foi the day and night Thus the six 
Jldgas of the seasons are linked together in family conceit, and 
each being regarded as a demigod, wedded to five llagniis or 
nymphs, and the father of eight little genii, Cialled sons Sir 
William Jones, the impassiuiicd admirer of oiientnl leaimng, 
says, “The fancy of SitAKEarEini, and tlic pencil of Aldano 
might have been finely employed in giving speech and form 
to tins assemblage of new aeiial beings, vlio people the fairy- 
land of Indian imagination, nor have the Hindu poets and 
painters lost the advantages with which so beautiful a subject 
presented them ” He refere to some of their poetic imaginings, 
and quotes the following sweetly flowing stanza — 

LIU iihArlfna laniintaiilld, 

Chiiivau jiraslinftne vadfiu Sahiiyali, 

Viliai v^sddita divya mdrtih 
&rirdffa dtlia prat'kitah pnt’hivy ifm 

“ The demigod Snraga, famed all over this earth, sweetly 
sports with hiB nymphs, gathering fresh blossoms in the bo- 
som ofyod grove, and his divine lineaments are distinguished 
through his graceful vesture ” 
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TheT0 can be no doubt that the ancient authors on the 
art of miiHio, among the Hmduii, were men of dittingnished 
talent Much fertility of genius is said to be displayed in the 
olmoBt endloBB diversity of expression which was provided foi 
in the tuning of the vina, and m the modification of the modca 
Had the Hindus piogressed in civilization and refinement on 
the basis they oocupied thirty centuries ago, what might they 
not have produced' The political changes, the invasions of 
forrignera, from Alexander downwaida, together with the 
withoring effects of a debasing idolatiy, and its accoinpanjiiig 
evils, have prevented improvement The Hindus do not now 
occupy the ground they once attained in liny of the fine iiits, 
and they have failed oven to preserve the woiks of musical 
genius which were cioated by their amiont artists Tliere 
IS hut little attention paid to the cultuic nf Hindu musie at 
the present day Those powers of eULliantmont possessed by 
former admirois of the ait are not in evistcnce, and it is not 
likely that Hindu music will again be revived the cnnliza- 
tioii, the aits, the scicnoe and the literatiii-e of the west, we 
may hope, will hcioaftei shod their gcnul influences on Hindu 
society, and pi ohahly, thiough the English language, conv’ey 
the tic.ujuieB of oUr literature When the language, the 
religion, and the refinement of Euiope shall be leproducod 
among the Hindus, the land of the Voda will attain to a 
highci and pvrei condition than was evci jiossible, even in 
the palmy days of its most distinguished men 

The following u?iitti(iut melody, as Belcctod by Sir William 
Jones, may well close these brief notes on the music of the 
Hindus It IS one of the airs suited to the Spring Its 
sentiments aie os follows 

“While the soft gale of Malaya wafts perfume from the 
beautiful clove-plant, and the recess of each flowery arbour 
sweetly resounds with the straius of Cucila, mingled with the 
murmurs of the houey-uiakiug swarms, Hen dances, 0 lovely 
friend, with a company of damsels in this vernal season, a 
season full of dchght, but painful to separated lovers.” 
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In estimating the character of Hindu iiftsic from what is 
generally heard by Euiopeans in India, there would he an 
obvious impropriety, as is intimated in an article of the 
“Oriental Quarterly Magazine,” the writer says, “ We may 
add, that the only native singers and plaj era, whom Europeans 
ore m the way of hearing in most parts of India, are regarded 
by their scientific biethren m much the same light as a 
ballad-singer at the comer of the street by the pnmo soprano 
of the Italian Opera ” 

PAINTING 

The Hindus are best compared to the ancient Egyptians iii 
the art of Pamtiug Tliat portraits were taken in ancient 
times, IS inferred from the reference made to them in classical 
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wntingB , and the frcacoea m the caves of Ajiinta, and other 
ancient works of art, show that the Hindiia have al» ays known 
t ie art, though they cannot be said to li.ive attained to emi- 
iience at any period of their history The modem artists some- 
times produrc tolerable likenesses, but they mil reijuire the 
instructions of the West, ere they can bo said to know much 
in this elegant branch of the fine arts Some of their manu- 
Ncnjita arc most tastefully illuminated, hut the other orna- 
ments lue better executed than the likenesses of mdiiiduals 

SCULCTURF 

Oil this subject little needs be said here, since the reference 
to it in the paragraphs devoted to the temples rn.ij be con- 
sidered sufficient for its clueidation Thoiigli theie is gieat 
spirit displayed in the attitudes and grace of some of the 
figures been in the temples, they are not found associated 
■with tliosc nice discnmiiiative features of the art winch one 
conversant with anatomy, and disposed to copj iiatuio would 
exhibit, and uituii wduch the art of sculpture depends for its 
trutlilulucss and its charms 


MEDICIKE 

The most celehiatcd avorka on Medicine wcie wiitteu by 
the Hindus at au early peiiod, as appears from the fact, that 
Lonmicntaiies were extant upon their productions in the 
twelfth century The Arabians, who traiiRlated these medical 
woiks of the Hindus into Aiakic, acknowledge thou obliga- 
tions to them , and it is remarkable that Hfirlm-al-Rashld, 
in the cigdith ccntuiy, was attended by Hindu physicians 

Then knowledge of niediciues, it is admitted, was extensive, 
nor w CIO they less rcmaikahlc for their chemical skill Dr 
Koylc, IVofess'or of King's College, gives sume very interesting 
infoiuiatioii on this subject 

Tliey prepaied sulphuric acid, mtnc acid, and muriatic 
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acid j the oxide of copper, iron, lead, tin, zinc , the aulphurct 
of lion, copper, mercury, antimony, and arsenic, the sulphate 
of copper, zinc, and iron , the carbonates of lead and iron 
It would appeal that their medical men were remaikablo 
for their skiU m the use of the moat severe remedies “ They 
were the first to apply miuerala iiiteinally, and they not only 
gave mercury in that manner, hut arsenic and arseiiioua acid, 
which weie remedies m mtermittents They have long used 
cinnabar fur fumigations, by which they produce a speedy 
and safe salivation ” 

“ Their surgery la as reniatkablo as their medicine They 
cut for the stone, couched for the cataract, and extracted tlio 
fcctns from the womb , and m their early works they enu- 
merate no les.s than 127 sorts of surgical instiumcnts ” 

They have for ages practised inoculation 
“ The Hindu physicians are attentive to the pulse, and to 
the state of the skin, of the tongue, eyes, ifec , and to the 
nature of the cvacuationa , and they aie said to form correct 
prognostications from the observation of the symptoms ” It 
IS, however, geneially admitted, that, m this, as m other 
branches of knowledge, the Hindus have latJicr dechiiGd 
than advanced fur coutiiries, so tliat m medical science they 
arc not even what their predecessors were They are dis- 
posed to follow a beaten track lu the treatment of disease , 
they have recourse to magical arts , consult the position of 
the planets , and use spells and incantations 

In relation to the present state of medical practice, I have 
heard it observed by a medical friend, that some of tlie native 
physicians possess a gieat degree of skill, especially in the 
treatment of the ordinary diseases of their owm countrj'meu , 
and I have known European (not English) families employ 
experienced native practitioners, oven where European skill 
was available The knowledge of the natives of India, m regard 
to the qualities and powers of the numerous articles of the 
Matena Medica, is, I have been informed by scientific men, 
accurate and extensive 
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It may bo added, that the authorities of the Honourable 
East India Company, and Her Majesty's government in tlie 
island of Ceylon, have for years past done much to provide 
medical education for the people of their respective tenitoncs , 
and through the measures they have adopted, the Hindus and 
East Indians arc attanung to great proficiency in the healing 
art , and as practitioners in various parts of the country, 
therr scicutific and medical knowledge is productive of the 
greatest possible benefit to the population I am personally 
acLjumuted with gentlemen of both classes, who have attained 
to groat skill and eminence in the departments of surgery 
.ind medicine 

Thu medical memhera of the Ameiiean Mission have also 
done much m some places to promote the advancement of me- 
dical science, and the practice of meditine and sin gory among 
the lImJus I am acquainted witli several Hindus who have 
hoeii wholly trained by Hum, of whoso mtelhgence, skill, and 
successful practice abundant evidence may be adduced 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HINDU THEOBY EECAriTDLATED — CONDITIONS OP THE SOUL — HITES, 

BACHAMENTS — DAILY WOIIHHIP OF THE BHAHUAN WOHStllP OF THE 

SDN — OTHtH BITES AND OBBEHVANOES — CHIEF OBJFCTS OF TVOBSHIP — 
NEW DIVINITIES — CONFIDENCE OP THE HINDU IN HIS BELIOION 

The theory of the universe briefly but comprehensively 
stated 111 the preceding chapter, will prepare the way for 
further detail in regard to the condition of sentient beings, 
and especially man We have seen how souls launched on 
the ocean of individuated beings are educed from the 
iSujireme Essence or S9urcc of existence, and what thoir final 
destiny is As sparks or rays of light, they are separated 
from deity, and becoming individuated beings, subject to 
moral rule, cajiable of good or evil, and therefore liable to 
the retributions incident to the moral qualities and actions 
of which they arc the subjects We have seen how the soul is 
incased in certain subtle sheaths, whorem it passes through 
varied conditions in the course of its progress m the metem- 
psychosis, subject, os its moral deserts may determine, to 
the organizations through which it may, for purposes of dis- 
cipline, be necessitated to pass, whether in the form of vivi- 
parous, oviparous, or gomiini|Darous being Not only does 
the soul assume the condition of organized being in this 
world, but it also visits other worlds when it drops the gross 
body with which it may have been associated, and there 
receives the reoompence of its deeds, or Buffers the penal 
consequences of moral action The vicious fall into the 
regions of torment, and in the realms of Yama they are 
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cxpobcd, for periods more oi leas protracted, according as 
thoir conduct may determine, to the severe inflictions which 
Cliitragupta and other mythological personages are ap- 
pointed to admiiiiiitcr in tliose doleful shades The wise and 
virtuous, vhen freed fioui the burilcn of material foims, 
rise to tlic moon, where they enjoy the fiuit of their good 
octions Tlicncc however they depart, when the rewards of 
\irtue aiP exhausted, and ainmatiiig other organized forms, 
on caith 01 in ocean, they again suffer and enjoy the con- 
sequCneos of past .iction and iiilierent propensity, till, disem- 
liodied, tliey visit other worlds, as may be determined by the 
iigliteons award of the Sujireine lluler Those favoured 
spiiits that have in life p.iid attention to the Hindu ritual, 
\iaitod holy places, meditated on the mysteries of sacred 
learning, and sought the full effect to be realized in the per- 
formaiice of religious duties, aio, lit death, admitted into the 
abode and court of lliahma, whcic, for almost boundless 
peiiodh, they enjoy the sublime rewaids of that tiausccndcnt 
(iiul glorious jiaradisc of Hindu felicity Even thence, how- 
e\ei, tiicy must take their dijiaiUne, and rc-appear on the 
tbeatio of secular exi.stciito, ere they arc finally beatified in 
flic divine Essence When, however, wisdom is attained and 
coinjiletcd, the matured spirit is wliolly emancipated fiom 
the consequences of action and passion, it becomes theiico- 
forfb identified with the divine nature “As rneis flowing 
mclgo into the sea, losing both niimc and foim, so the 
know Cl of Hod, fiecd from name and form, merges in Him 
who IS the L'xccllcine of .ill excellences” As bubbles bmst- 
iiig lUc lost m the parent strc.im, so is the spiiit of man 
when matured, resolved m the immensity of God Then, 
and not licfore, it attains its final and perfect bliss, the acme 
of all its .Lspnations, the end of all the dispeusatious and 
discipline through which it has passed, then, uncmbodicd, 
pure, and fiee, it finds its fruition in the ocean of bemg, the 
source of its existence, where, losing its nidividuahty, it is 
one With God lu Eternity, lutelligence, imd Joy 
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It may be remarked, that the Hindu, la taught to aspire 
after these vanous degrees of bliss, and in relation to then 
.ittamment, certain religious exercises are preaenbed The 
absolute freedom from all matter, attained by the perfect, 
admits the emancipated spirit into the very essence of the 
Supreme Before tliat ineffable enjoyment la realized, the 
FOul may by various religious practices, by austerities, and 
by inteiiHG meditation on the divine nature, acquire super- 
natural power to such a degiee, as to be able to perform the 
most extraordinary acta Such arc supposed to have preter- 
natural powers, which enable them to evoke the shades of 
their progenitors, and to translate themselves into othci 
bodies by an act of mere volition, to move through the air, 
to disappear at pleasure, and to see as if by clair-voyanif* the 
hcenes and circumstances of distant pi, ices ^ 

^ About twenty year?* ago, i myetenous jjeisonage of tins character 
was exhibited in Calcutta He \^aa lo eome niiirvellciuR v,Ky cnijtured, 
whilst hia couipaniung, five in iminher, escaped, either h> lliijht or by 
linking into the earth The one pecuredw* 11 mgh escaped by entering 
the solid ground, fiom which he was drawn hy some devt)iit jicrscmfl who 
were fortunate, bj reason of antecedent merit, la to bt the favoured 
Jil&truincut? of presenting him to the aduiuatiun of countles'j multi- 
tudes who day after day thronged to dt» him homage Ho wilh placed 
fin a platform in an upper verandah of a native gcntleiijan’a mauaion, 
where he sat cross legged as m attitude of meditation, withhiH evei3 
dosed, and as immoveable as a block ot marble His feet were washed 
by the attendants, and the water poured out or sprinkled over the crowds 
that thronged around the terrace, who manifested the utmost anxiety 
lo catcb, if it were but a drop, of the precious fluid thus purified bj 
application to his sacred person It was said that he had no senae 
nf touch, was equally indifferent to pleasure nr jjain, maenaible of heat 
or cold, and that he book no nouii-ihinPDt, yet he looked remarkably 
sleek A fnend of mine, a medical man, who was in the habit of 
attending the gentleman of the house, obtained pcrmiBgion to approach 
the venerated object os he aat on the ijlatfonn This gentleman con- 
cealed m hia sleeve a small bottle of the spinta of hartshorn, and aa he 
passed hiB hand over the man's face he removed the stopple, and pei- 
mitted the pungent spirit to come into contact with his olfactory, 
when taking effect it became evident that be possessed at least one 
sense, for he gave unmistakable signs thereof by starting and falling 
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It follows from the pnnciplca of the system; that certain 
acts, cei tain deeds of supposed virtue or self-inflicted suffering, 
in the vanod forma of austerity and penance, will conduct 
the soul into intermediate abodes of bliss, such as are pro- 
videil for tho earnest and devout in the mansions of sensuous 
enjoyment already adverted to , their continuance, however, 
IS but temporary These stages, these abodes of refreshment 
and rcjiose, must lie quitted on the exhaustion of the merit 
by wliicli they wore attained Then the soul is ogam 
laiiiifhed on tho wide extended sea of mortal birth and 
secular existence On this fundamental point of Hindu 
teaching, much is siud by tho pojiular writers , and many of 
their sayings are as commonly known as the proverbs of the 
oountiy One or two of the most remarkable may hero bo 
oouveiiK'iitly mti ocluced 

“ Of tluiHo who snmi the wide extended sea of mortal 
1)11 111, iiuiiu Cl or can escape (continued migration), but they 
who to the feet of God adheie” “Good and bad actions 
must of necessity bo cousuuicd, i e by retribution , and 
excejit as thus consuiiieJ, their effects cannot be obliterated 
by huiulreds of millions of ages ” 

Coriospoiiihiig with this pi inciplo, the system of Ilmduisni 
teaches that tlieio is a graduated scale of luteimediate 
jmiiishmi'iits, whose intensity and eontiuuauce are made 
depeiuloiit on the quality of the actions that conducted the 
soul to the places ot then lullictiou The system piosciihcs 
tho course to lie adopted in ordci to tlic attammont of auy 
specified coiiditiciii of future enjoyment It is never doubted 
tliat the performance will lie followed by the attainment of 
the desidemted object The fiirit awaid of bliss, or a bettered 
condition iii tho next birth, may be obtained by a careful 
atteutuiii to the ritual or ceremonial which forms the service 
of tho temple oi exotenc system A still higher is attained 

off the platfonn The ilolusmn lasted for nianv days, but at len^ it 
turnoJ out that he was au impuator, who was carefully supplied with 
every luxury ty those who were m the secret 
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by acts of religious mentj mvolTing the saorifice of wealth, 
and the performance of works and services prescribed in the 
sacred books Still higher advantages may be secured — even 
the condition of the immortal gods, who arc not subject to 
mortal birth The abandonment of the world, and the 
practice of austerities, leading the soul by intense meditation 
on the Eternal Spirit from all that is material and secular, 
leads to absorption into the Supreme Essence And the 
pursuit of any ot the varied objects of this elastic system is 
made dependent on the choice of the individual, at least, to a 
certain extent, for of com so he is by destiny compelled to 
pass througb such conditions as his moral stato demands 
Tina graduation leads to the assumption on the part of 
devotees of the diversified lines of conduct, some piofeirmg 
one object anti some another, and hence it is not unfrcquently 
the case, that one class will extol Ins own peculiai course at 
the expense of another Hence, too, the rival feeling of the 
sects devoted respectively to the popular deities Vishnu and 
Siva, to which reference has already been made at the com- 
mencement of the preceding chapter Besides this cfloct of 
the system, there is another not less rcm.irkablc, which may 
be noticed here I refer to the existence of a class of writers, 
who affect to contemn the ceremonial system as conducting 
to au inferior bliss, and os indicating on the part of the ad- 
herents a low spiiitual status It does not, however, follow, 
as some have imagined, that because this class of writers dis- 
parages the lower degrees of the system, that they repudiate 
the theory of which it is a &ct they, having attained a 
higher condition, or rather, as the advocates of it, con- 
sistently express disparaging views of the symbolic system, 
as the evidence of indecision on the part of those who are 
content to remain under the influence of its external and 
sensuous elements One of this class of writers, m ttllusion 
to the ntual, thus speaks — 

Formerly how many flowers have I gathered and scattered , 

How many prayers have I repeated in a vain worship ' 
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While yet in the prime of ray life, how much water have I poured 
out I 

And, moieovei, how often have I encompoa^ed the holy places of 
Hiva ' 

This I Viave left off, fur the wise who know the true God, the Lord 
Ilf heavenly bejn^s, 

liolievL not the Idol of the temples, npparout to the eyes, to be Qod, 
nor lift up to it their hands 

While u]] thi‘ water and thi owing it again into the water (in 

petfoniimg the eandhyo, and other iitcs), what ib the object on which 
y Oil think. < 

(In whatsoever you tliiuk you ha\e thrown all the water vainly 

Tlfink on the root, think on the seed and on the benefit aribing from 
(hat seed , 

When y nu are thiia able to thmk, y ou may approach the feet of God 

The fulluwing btaiiza confcbsca the Tirbt Cause — 

It 18 licit An, it '9 not Aren, it is not Ayeu, 

]''n.i litiunil tliL bl ilL (tlie colour of Vislinii), the white (the coloui 
Ilf Sivut, 111 tliL lej (tile toluut of Brahm,'!), soars the everlasting cause, 

It IS ucil gieiit, it IS not small, neither is it male nor female 

Dej niKl eatry state of corporeal being it is further, further, and 
hirthor still 

Tlic vast htuictuio of Hinduism is*so ccunprcliensive m its 
(ii iiicjplci, and so expansive in its chaiaeter, t)int it takes m 
every jircnhaiity of rihgioiis Beiitiineut Tlie earnest and 
spiritual liave their mtelleetnid peculiarity more than gratified 
hy iimgiiificeiit theoiies, that siipiily an aliment fitted for 
then irnst refined and sulitlc imaginings thus it gratifies 
intellectual pride , wluht the vulgar, the piopulace, hat e an 
iittnuliao and exteiu.il ceremonial suited to engage their 
iittentuiii 111 tlic oft-iccurring frnolities of idol worship, and 
yet the ohscrtance needs not, does not gcnerallT, abate the 
pursuit of siuisual gi atific.rtion The devotee, who abandons 
all that IS sensuous for a spiritual object, and the low and 
grovelling, who hows down befoic a shapeless stone or an 
linage of dciuou form, are equally Buccessful m their re- 
spective ends Each IS moving onwards Thus monotheism 
and polytheism meet together, and are recognised in this 
sy'Stem as consistent jmits of a great whole 
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It were impossible in a work so limited as the present to 
enter into all the mmutiai connected with the religions obser- 
vances pi escribed in the Hindu ordinances, as the means for 
attaining desiderated spiritual and temporal good Volumi- 
nous works have been written in the Sacred language, as 
alieady stated, of which versions have been made into the 
diffeient languages of the country, for aiding and diieoting 
the disciple in the object of hia desiio It is no evaggeratiou 
to affirm, that the study of these works themselves would 
occupy the lifetime of any one, were he gifted with suffiaicnt 
acumen, and the requisite philological acquirements and 
patience, for such a task Besides which, a very laige portion 
of time must be devoted to the pcrfomiauce of the cere- 
monial, which 18 vaned with the circumstances and relations 
of the individual All the customs, manners, Imhits, and 
acts, however varied and minute, fiivoloiis oi ridiculous, 
loathsome or vile, which can by any contingency constitute 
or chiuacterise, or accompany the doings of an individual, 
01 the modes of intercourse, public or private, between man 
and man, .ire prescribed and regulated by the divinely origi- 
nated Shastras or sacred oidmanceh As before observed, all 
that relates to civil govcinmciit, to jurisprudence, to the 
arts, architecture, war, science, law, medicine, music, as in- 
cluding poetry and dancing, grammar, all iii fact is commu- 
nicated to man by the immediate revelation of God All 
knowledge is from the Great .Supreme, and the Language in 
which those mysteries arc convened is, too, the language of 
the immortal gods 

Before intioducing the account of the Brahmanical wor- 
ship, as affording the best example of the daily sacred service 
of the Hindus, it is nece.ssary to state that there aie certain 
.lets of a saerp mental character, some of which relate to the 
Hindu even before birth These essential parts of the ntu.il 
may be conveniently prefixed to the description of the daily 
ceremonial 
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HINDU PDEIFIOATOBT BITES AND BACBAIIENTB 

The essential punficatory ntes known under the name of 
SangskAr, are, by some, said to be teuj by others twelve 
The performance of these is regarded as essential to the com- 
pletion of a Brahman, a Kshattrya, or a Vaisya. These are 
as follows — 

1 The conceptional sacrament, performed, as some say, 
before the event, and after it according to the testimony of 
somp writers Some matronly person takes the young wife 
to worship at the shrine of the family goddess, generally 
consecrated m the dwelling, where the party is instructed to 
meditate on the deity in such a manner as may bring her 
fully before the mind A cocoa-nut is broken on the occasion, 
and sweetmeats are offered, and afterwards distributed m the 
family 

2 The nest ceremony takes place some months before 
hirthj and has reference to the vitality of the fentus 

3 The partition and arranging of the hair These two 
ntes are performed about the seventh month, and belong 
to a male child It may be remarked, that these three cere- 
monies are confined to the first child, whereas the following 
rites are connected with every child 

4 The birth-ceremony takes place on the birth of the 
infant, when the umbilical cord is cut, whereupon ghi, or 
clarified butter, is 'introduced into the child’s mouth with 
a golden spoon, and then its nativity is cast by the astro- 
loger 

5 When a month old, if a Brahman or Kshattrya, the 
child is taken out to see the moon, as its progenitor 

6 The naming of the infant, at ten or eleven days old, is 
the next sacred nte of purification 

7 When six or eight months old, or when its teeth begin to 
appear, there is a ceremony incident to giving the child its 
first rice-milk 

8. At two or three years old, there is a ceremony con- 
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neoted with the shaving of the head, when all the hair is cut 
off, except a single lock on the top of the head 

9 At some auspicious period between the fifth and the 
sixteenth year the ceremony for investing the young Brah- 
man with the sacerdotal thread is performed. At or near 
this time the sacred GSyatn is repeated in the ear of the youth 
in a low voice Generally this important ceremony is per- 
formed with festive rites and expensive amusements, os well 
as with the accustomed religious worship 

10 Marriage is also a sacrament The Hindu law spqaks 
of eight different kinds of marriage 

Incremation, or the burning of the corpse of the Hindu 
with or without his widow is accounted an important nte, 
and by some it is regarded os of a sacramental character 

Besides these essential rites of Brahmanism, there are also 
th^ daily duties, which are regarded as the sacraments of the 
Hindu religion They are — 1. The worship of spirits, pro- 
genitors, gods, the Vedas and mankind, in which offerings 
of incense and flowers are employed as accompammeuts 
2. Obsequial rites, which, when properly attended to, roqmre 
attention on ninety-five days in the year 3 Oblations with 
fire 4 Meditation on the Vedas. 5 Hospitality 

These very brief notices of the Sangsk&ras of the Hindus 
will serve to show how thoroughly religions observance 
pervades all the acts, habits, and events of life, and also to 
evince the potent influence it must consequently exercise 
over the national mind 

It would be expecting too much of human nature to 
imagine that all the burdensome services of the Hindu ritual 
are attended to fully Various degrees of attention are 
given to the requirements of the system, as its votaries may 
be more or less earnest, as is the case with the professors of 
every religion. In Bengal and the northern provinces, bath- 
ing of a morning in the river, and the offering up of water 
to ancestors, with the reading of some portion of the Vedas, 
are very generally observed. The crowds that may be seen 
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at the Ghats, serve to evince the estimation in which this 
service is held Many content themselves with applying 
holy ashes to the person, or with imprinting on the forehead 
and other parts of the body sectarial marks — the presentation 
of flowers and water to the divinity they hold supreme, as 
Vishnu or Siva — and the repetition of the name of their 
guardian deity These acts may he repeated at mid-day and 
in the evening The banks of a sacred stream, a portico in 
a temple on the margin of a tank, are favourite places for 
these exeicises The worshipper unites with his daily service 
his petitions for any particidar favour he may desire — as 
health, wealth, or ofiapring Persona in business, engaged iii 
the cares of the wotld, navigators, and labourers, rarely do 
more than form sectaiial maiks, with incantations and the 
uplifting of the hands to the invisible object of worship 

Not to enter into the details of Hindu requirements, eyen 
under one aspect of the system, it may suffice to present 
some particulars connected with the daily ceremonial of a 
Biahman To instance the fiist acts on awaking of a mommg 
the religious code prescribes foi the cleansing of his teeth, and 
enters into all the particulais as to the instrument, the place, 
the invocations, and the modifacations incident to particular 
lunar days His ablutions are so minutely described, and the 
requisite formula so tedious, that a volume might be filled 
with the detail The imiumerable sippings, the sprinklings, 
the aspersious, the immeisions, are most tedious The 
tiiliteial aud monosyllabic aum' contracted into OM, the 

^ OM This tnliteral and monosyllaliic name of deity i8 prefixed to 
all prayers, and most ot the wiitmge of the Hindus It ih coiiipoimded 
of the three letters, A the name of Vishnu, U of Siva, and M of Biahma , 
it implies the Hindu Triad hh three in one The words following, viz 
Bhu, Bhuvah, and Snah, are names of earth, the interainbient sky, and 
heaven, and they stand tor fire, air, and the sun The one essen- 
tial and eternal one is the soul or prmciplp m all He la the divine 
BUn, the resplendent light, the great spirit It maybe remarked, that in 
the judgment of the Brahmans no Sudra can repeat this formula with 
out meumng the eevereat penalties that can be inflicted on the human 
souL 
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symbol of tbe Tnad, the names of the seven superior ■worlds, 
are of special and frequent repetition And then the sacred 
GItathi, or holiest text of the Vedas, forma one of the moat 
sacred and eflBcacioiia of the Brahman’a mommg prayers 
The repetition of this sacred text la said to be necessary to 
salvation As the word Gayatri signifies sing to preserve. 
It may acrve to convey the idea of the all-efficacious 
character of this holy text The foUowmg is the original 
of the GSyatri — 

" Om, bhu bhurvah auah tat aavitur vareiiyang bliargo 
devaaya dbeemahe dheeyoyunah prajodayat ” Om, earth, ‘sky, 
heavens Let ua meditate on the supreme splendour of that 
divine sun who may illuminate our understandings 

The worship of the suii on each succeeding day is an 
important duty, and is accompanied by a special ceremonial 
The lock of hair on hia head being tied, the worshipper takes 
hisrt, ,i saciificial grass, lu his left hand, and thiee blades m 
his right, and pioiiounces the Gfiyatri He sips water, WEisheb 
his hands, touches with his wet hand his feet, his head, 
breast, eyes, eais, noso,iand shoulders Sliould he sneeze or 
spit, ho must not hip water, but as prcscnbod first touch his 
right ear Fire, water, tlie Vedas, the sun, moon, and an, all 
leside in the light ear of the Brahman Ganga, the sacred 
iivei, IS in the right ear of the Brahman, and hacrificial fire 
dwells in his nostiils, and whenever eithei aie touched all 
impuiity at once passes away This explains the touching 
the cai in the event of conti acted impurity, and also showh 
why it is that a Brahman occasionally suspends his sacerdotal 
string from tlic right ear In this service mteiise meditation 
on certain divine forma is enjoined as being of the greatest 
value He is to enthrone in his bosom the four-faced 
Brahma, the sacred foim ofVishnu in his heart, and the five- 
faced Siva in Ins forehead He now suppresses his breath 
by closing, with the two longest fingers, the left nostril, and 
draws his breath with the right , and then closing the right 
nostril with his thumb, he holds his breath while he in- 
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ternally repsats to himself the GAyatbi , and then raising 
the two fingers from the left nostril, he emits the breath he 
had suppressed through the ngbt nostril. He next makes 
three ablutions, using the following prayer — “As the labour- 
ing man drops sweat at the foot of a tree , as he who bathes is 
cleansed from all foulness, as an oblation is sanctified by holy 
grass, BO may this water punfy me from sin ” To this 
succeed other ablutions, with various expiatory texts, Ha 








next fills the palm of his hand with water, and presenting it 
to his nose, inhales the fluid by one nostril, and after retain - 
mg it for awhile, exhales it through the other, and then throws 
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away the water towards the north-east This is considered 
as an internal ablution that washes away sin Then sipping 
water, he says, “ Water, thou dost penetrate all beings , thou 
dost reach the deep recesses of the mountains , thou art the 
mouth of the universe, thoij art sacrifice, thou art the 
mystic word ua^/ia, thou art light, taste, and the immortal 
fluid.” 

These acts prepare the worshipper for the adoration of the 
sun, which IB regarded as one of the most solemn rites The 
worshipper takes Ins position by standing on one foot , resting 
the other on lus thigh, and holding in his hand a cup, con- 
taining a smaller one made of dough, and filled with clarified 
butter, and a lighted uick in ita centre, he diiects his face to 
the cast, he repeats luaudihly the lequircd formulsc, which 
includes an ascription of praise to the resplendent fount 
of light, as the auhjoct of so many qualities beneficial to the 
world He nc.vt prepares an oblation, consisting of tila. 
flowers, bailey, water, and a prepaiation of sandal-wood, 
which IS placed m a smjill copper vessel made m the form of 
a boat This la put on his head, and presented whilst engaged 
in the repetition of holy texts , and he concludes by saying, 
‘‘Hia rays, the efficient causes of knowledge, irradiating 
worlds, appear like sacrificial files ” This oblation is fol- 
lowed by the invocation of the Oayatri The following is 
the form — “Thou art light, thou art seed, thou ait immor- 
tal life, thou art effulgent, beloved by the gods, defamed 
by none, thou art the lioliest saenfiee ” This is lepeated in 
various forms, and aftoi wards invoked in these woids — 
“ DiMne text, who dost giant onr best wishes, whose name is 
tnsyUable, whose import is tho power of the Supreme Being, 
come, thou mother of the Vedas, who didst spring fiom 
Brahma, he constant heie” After this the GSyatn is pro- 
nounced inaudibly, along with the triliteral monosj'llable, 
and the names of the three worlds, as often as may be prac- 
ticable, counting tlio repetitfons on a rosary Some repeat 
the text a thousand times The worshipper again presents 
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prayers to the sun, saluting it as the mighty luminary, the 
cAuse of day, the foe of darkness, and the destroyer of every 
sin He then walks towards the south, m imitation of the 
sun’s course, and terminates his morning’s devotions 

By some ordeis of Brahmans this service is repeated at 
noon, and by some again in the evening, with a formula of 
the same general character Those Brahmans who are house- 
lioldeis must, in addition to the ceremonial detailed, daily 
perform, the five great sacraments, these are, teaching and 
studying the Vedas and other sacred records, u honour of 
those who composed them , offering cakes and water to the 
manes of departed ancestors, and the progenitors of man- 
kind , an oblation of fire to the whole assembly of the gods , 
olFeiing a sacrifice of food to all animated croatuies, and 
performing the rites of hospitality to men The iites and 
ceremonies attendant on the performance of these duties aie 
even more minute, intiicate, and numcious, than those con- 
nected witli the daily ablutions and the woiship of the sun 
The lliridii, heaidos these regulai ^and oidmary religious 
duties, has otheis that the various evciits of life necessitate 
Mairiages, biiths, funerals, have then respective ceremonials 
The rites connected with commemorative obseijuies are so 
numerous, that, if duly observed, they will ocoiipy a portion 
of muetj-five diffeient days in one yeai Then there aic the 
vaiious and complicated ceremonies connected with the 
temple seivice, besides the daily ablutions we have dcsciibed. 
The latter arc peifoimcd on the hanks of some sacicd stream, 
or on the margin of some artihcial reservoir within the 
piecincts of a temple, or elsewhere 

To attempt a detail of the diversified services connected 
with the Hindu iitual, in regaid to all the events requiring 
leligious acts, fiom birth to the funeial pyre, is quite out of 
the question the prescriptions aie most numerous, and the 
directions occupy volumes The first food given to the infant, 
the age of the moon, the position of the stars, the hour ot 
the day, the choice and apphcation of a suitable name, are 
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] egarded as intimately connected one with another The 
first food, the first sight of the sun, the pronunciation, for 
the first time, of the first letter of the alphabet, are matters 
involving religious references and ceremonies In like man- 
ner the preparations and observances connected with the 
various duties of the student of the sacred books , the staff, 
the mantle, the girdle, and such like externals, must he pro- 
vided with strict regal d to certain observances, certain mystic 
considerations, without which all would he nullified The 
presciiptions to he obsoived m the choice of a wife, are very 
particularly laid down She is not to have any defects, she 
must have an agieeahle name and voice, she must be of 
graceful proportions and elegant movements, having hair 
and teeth well propoi honed iii quantity and sue Defoimity, 
sickliness, an mfl.imcd eye, an inauspicious name, -nould 
always operate as impediments to maniage, as well as any- 
thing that might infringe on the icspectability of hci lineage 
and descent Having entered on the onerous duties of a 
householder, volummoys injunctions and prohibitions now' 
press around him, and call for a great poiticn of Ins time and 
attention If at home, innumeiahle things are to be avoided, 
ns eating with his wife, looking at her when she paitakos of 
her food, or when she sneezes, oi yawns, oi is lounging at hei 
ease, or applying perfumes to her poison If he he abroad, 
he must avoid standing on certain things, as hair, ashes, 
hones, seeds of cotton and husks of grain He must avoid 
the shade of a tree, if improper persons he near it If it ram, 
he IS not to lun A rainbow is not to be pointed out to 
another He must not interrupt a cow that is drinking If 
he pass among cattle that are glazing, he must hold out hia 
light arm, uncovered He is nut to drop saliva or any im- 
purity into water flhoiild his image he reflected in water, 
he 13 not to look at it He is uot to step ovci a string, or 
a slipper, nor must he pass over the shadow of sacred images, 
01 of a Brahman If he come into contact with a mound of 
eai th, a cow, oi an idol, or a enp of clarified biittei , he must 
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pass, leaving them on hia right hand These are matters uf 
religious obligation 

The numerous rites connected ivith purification and with 
diet, it la impoaaible to specify The hours of the day, the 
place, the nature of the food, the manner in which it is to be 
prepared, the preliminaries to be observed by himself, as well 
as the prayers and benedictions to be uttered, are all of divine 
obligation they are so varied and minute that their enume- 
ration would fill a volume Although many Brahmans who 
have leisure may spend several hours a day m the perfoim- 
anco of the presenhed ceremonials, it is quite certain that 
those who have urgent secular duties devolved on tlicm can- 
not go through the onerous rites we have described Those 
unite the first and second services together m the morning, 
and oociijiy no more than half an hour in their peiformanco 
They may repeat the name of their guardian deity,’ the forms 
from the Veda, including the UAyatn, and ])oui out a liba- 
tion to deceased ancestors A writer on the customs of tlie 
Hindus, who knew a great deal .ibjjut them, says, — “ The 
ceremonies most popular are the daily nblutioiis, repeating 
the names of the gods, the daily worship of some idol, and 
visiting holy places The woiks of merit arc, entertaining 
Brahmans, building temples, excavating and building tanks, 
making ghAts,* and the oftering of expensive gifts in remem- 
brance of deceased ancestors ” The Brahman, when devoted 
to his ritual, is mainly distinguished by a strict attention to 
ablutions, and the daily service of the object of his special 
worship, adding, on certain days, the ceremonies incident 
to the occasion It may be remarked, that among the 

‘ The guardian deity of the Brahinaua ib Siva, that nf theKshattryas 
Vishnu j that of the Vaisyas Btahma, whilst that of the Siidraa iq 
Ganesha 

“ Ghdt denotes here a bcUhmg place, usually a slope, oi flight of 
steps, down the hank of a river or tank, sometimes with the addition 
of a terraced portico of many pillars, which have a fine effect when 
kept in good repair It is oftentimes eqiuvalent to a quay, wharf, or 
landing-place , at others, it denotes a defile or mountain pass 
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Brahmans there is a proud and self-sufficient class feeling 
iind conespondcnt contempt for the lower castes 

These brief and general notices on the habits, the ceremo- 
nies, and usages of the Hindus may suffice to show how 
everything is stamped with a religious character It must 
he evident that all the acts and habits of the Brahinanist are 
placed uiidei the control of hia religious belief On all occa- 
sions he IB followed by directions, prescriptions, and prohi- 
bitions, that rctjuire his observance and test Ins fidelity It 
must not, however, be imagined that the mass of the pegple 
■lie able to meet all the requisitions of so biiidctisome n 
iitual The generality select some paitioiilar iite as one of 
ordinary obligation, and this is very often attended to in a 
very perfunctoiy inannei, and its perfoimance is made sub- 
servient to the countless contingencies that make up the 
daily course of men of business Hence short and compen- 
dious icligioiis observances, such ns the apjilication of holy 
ashes, the painting on the forehead or other paits of his 
person of sectanal marks, the lepetition of some holy teit, 
or the name of a favourite deity, nie all that multitudes evei 
attend to These may occasionally, as leisure jieimits, retiie 
to some sacred spot for a more lengthened ceremouial For 
this puijiose the period of mid-day is often selected for ablu- 
tion and the associated rites of religious worship, on the side 
of a tank, oi on the banks of a sacied stream The temple 
IS frequently visited, and the sacred shrine of a chosen 
divinity is venerated with uplifted hands, reverential senti- 
ments, and the utterance of some sawed woid or verso The 
priests arc in atteiidaiioc at the temples at certain hours, 
indicated generally by the sound of the gong, the bell, the 
sound of the sacred shell, or the shrill aoiiud of the pipe 
111 extremity, as when a woman is in labour, or when dan- 
gerous symptoms threaten the fatal termination of disease, 
some member of the famrly, probably its head, wrll, even rn 
the dead of nrght, hasten to the vrllage shrine, possibly a 
mere mud hut, and in lowly reverence supplicate in a hasty 
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petition the beneficent intervention of the poweiful being 
he believes to be there specially present 

Fasts, though not observed with rigour by all, oie, never- 
theless, observed on stated occasions, as aie also the uume- 
1 ous rites which particular periods picsciibe For the pur- 
pose of ascertaining tlieso periods an almanac is an indispen- 
sable instrument to the Hindu To this he is obliged to 
lefer in almost every transaction of life, because this is so 
entirely regulated by aati oiiomical conjmictiona and the 
influence of the spheres It teaches him how to time the 
innumerable affairs of oidinary life, so as not only to avoid 
inauspicious conjunctions, hut to seize the precise moineut 
when the aspect of the stars is most favourable The study 
of the almanac, as prepared foi the Hindu, will afford abun- 
dant evidence of the maimei in which almost every moment 
13 interfered with hy the teachings and icquisitious of his 
religion A wcll-ordeied Hindu will not neglect the obser- 
vance of his religious iites, nor overlook the picsciiptions of 
his spiritual guides m the affairs of secular cuuccmment, all 
of which aie, ho believes, under the ‘control of picteinatuial 
agents and influences 

Whilst the ordinary obseivance of leligious iitcs secures 
the benefits attached to its peiformanoe, the moio severe 
practice presciihed to the earnest and spiritual is associated 
with merit, and contributes to advance the soul in its 
2irogrcss towaids final beatitude Accordingly we find that 
those who aspire after a higher and bettei condition, aftei 
the termination of the present probation, under tlie impres- 
sion that certain observanoes will conduce to that end, 
lesolve on the adoption of ceitain religious courses, supposed 
to he peeuliai ly pleasing to some particular deity Others, 
taught to believe that certain deities hav’e the power to 
bestow on their votaries certain blessings, will engage with 
special fervour in the wrorahip of that particulai deity 
Some deities have special functions^ aad maj be sought foi 
special ends,— as tor health, or wealth, or offspring, or almost 
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any other temporal object Some deities are supposed to 
have power to bless all who propitiate them alike in all 
places, and are therefore sought by all m every place Others, 
again, are considered as having certain power in certain 
places, and hence pilgrimages to their shrines Some have 
no temples, and yet are woi shipped Even demons, having 
the supposed power of inflicting evil, must be worshipped, 
and appeased by the rites of dcmonolatiy iii seasons of 
domestic and public calamity Even disease itself has been 
personified It is a fact that in Bengal tlie fJholeia, uiidei 
the name of Oldhihi, has been elevated to the lank of a 
divinity , and the destructive powei of this imaginary 
goddess is adored in tciror, and hci angci is propitiated 
by deluded low people Demonism is the leligiou of the 
Shaiiars, and its iites arc then only religious woiship The 
Hindus also, in accordance with then oivn sj'stem, which 
contemplates spirits as existing in the form of malignant 
deities, systematically honour then shiines And as these 
divinities aie, oi have been, distinguished fur their vices, 
then chicaneries, their sensuality, and oveiy species of 
evil, they aie sought as the pations and abcttois of vice 
and licentiousness The burgLar, the sensualist — even the 
murdoier, m prospect of some deed of darkness — rosoits to 
such in order to obtain aid and protection, jicrpetrating 
the foulest deeds under tlic authority of his divinity, and 
he does this consistently with liis religious theoiy lu 
the worship of some of these cruel and licentious objects, 
emldems, and rites peculiar to their charactei aie pi escribed 
Hence the bloody sacrihccs at the shrine of the goddess Kali, 
in the suburbs of Calcutta Hence, too, the sclf-iuflictcd 
tortmes, and the sangmnaiy practioes observed in the 
worship of this horrible divinity at the fanes dedicated 
to her service It is on piiucijdes of religion that the 
impure oigies ore practised in some of those temples, and 
the Banctions of religion defend a -practice -wfuch devotes 
thousands of unhappy -victims to the seivico of the temples. 
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■who, as dancing girla, are doomed to the moat degraded 
occupation Theac, by their arts and blandiahmenta, diffuae 
undtr the sanction of religion the evils of lewdness and 
wantonnesB The services of the temples are m this way 
as destructive of moials as are the unrestrained theatricals 
of the West Indeed, I have heard intelligent Hindus, who 
knew the effects of the nocturnal services of the temples, 
speak of them in the moat disparaging manner, comparing 
them to those of the lowest dramatic eihibitiona of the 
Hindu theatre Much that takes place uiidei the name 
of religion in some of the festivals of the Hindus may not 
be put on record I have witnessed scenes and heard songs 
at the natches of the Durga Festival in Caleutta that may 
not be narrated And in the interior of Bengal I have seen 
groups of figures of the most objectionable character, and 
these not confined to the precincts of so-called sacred places, 
but in the gieat thoroughfares connected with the village 
bazaai Indeed, the worst obscenities of Pompeii are only 
counterparts of such spectacles It is very remarkable that 
Paganism m every age, and in every {lart of the world, has 
been thus characterised by the vilest features of liceiitioiisiiess 
. The position of the Triad, Btahma, Vishnu, and Siva, 
is universally acknowledged The preeminent distinction 
accorded to these office-bearers in the Hindu Pantheon is 
never questioned The first of these, being chiefly concerned 
in the eftormation of the moral and material universe at the 
commencement of the great periods assigned for its repro- 
duction, is not much honoured by public ceremonial, nor, 
■with one exception, am I aware that he has any temple 
dedicated to him in India His consort Sarasvati, the 
patroness of the arts, of science, of musio and eloquence, is 
sung by all the poets, and her auspices are coveted by all 
emulous of distinction m the fine arts To Vishnu and Siva, 
in some of their various mamfeatationa, are dedicated neatly 
all the great temples that are now popular m India To these 
two divinities, who divide the adorations of the people, are 
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daily offered countleaa lavocations, and asciiptions of praise, 
by millions who engage in their devotions at the numerous 
shrines consecrated to their service Their votaries engage in 
their service in the full belief that these revered personages 
will eventually confer on their worshippers those future 
blessings which they themselves enjoy in the mansions they 
inhabit The universal belief is, that these acts of devotion 
possess such an efficacy that they must opeiate with all the 
certainty of a phj'sical necessity Tlio merit of these deeds 
IS such as secures, by a natural sequence, the effects of which 
they are regarded as the certain cause To those who have 
derived then religious belief from the Bible, and whose minds 
have been imbued with true jirinciplcs under its hallowed 
teaching, much that has been advanced will apjiear incredible 
Those whose muida have been enlightened by the lessons of 
inspiration, and whose moral sense is legulated by the law of 
God, which IS the transcript of his own puiity, will find it dif- 
ficult to coinpiohend how the religious acts and habits we 
have desciibed, many of which are associated with so much 
that 18 vile, can be regarded as tlio antecedents, however 
icmotely, of beatitude Cliristinn minds are uiipiepaied for 
the anuouncomont , and when it is made tlioy aio disposed 
to suspect somo exaggeration Can it be that a nation ao 
distinguished fur shrendness, so clever and skilful as wo kuow 
the Hindus to be, can believe such absurd stones as are 
recorded of then divinities , and m this belief venture their 
eternal interests on the puerile ceiomonics desciibed'* Surely 
there must bo some mistake ' I caii sympathise witli these 
oxpiessions of smpiise, and can fully appreciate the scepticism 
that withholds xho mind fiom a lull appiehension of the real 
power of Brahmanism over its votaries But many ye.irs of 
intercourse with the Hindus in different parts of the country, 
m Bengal, m the South, and in Ccylou — not with the low and 
uneducated merely, but with the intelligent, the refined, the 
learned, the wealthy — has assured me of the power of the domi- 
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nant faith of India When it has really impregnated the mind, 
and moulded the intellectual aud moral character, connected ita 
dogmas — the sacred ordinances of the Shastras — those works 
of ancient sages, with its cciemonial, with the enchantment of 
national mntitutions, with the numerous magnificent and vene- 
rated shiincs , the hopes and fears of revered parents and valued 
friends, the daily events of inner life, as nell as with imme- 
morial antiquity, then Hinduism commands belief among its 
■V otaries as intense as that which they repose in their own con- 
scioiisness The Hindu admits that he may not gain all he 
would by his daily observances. Ins self-denial, his pilgrim- 
ages, his gifts, his prayers, and his manifold efforts, yet he 
cannot fail, by tliese means, to advance his orvn real good 
to the extent of liis known performances The rites and 
ceremonies of his religion are the divinely appointed means 
for the attainment of certain ends, and so tar as tliey are 
observed, he is secure of his reward, he is in advance in his 
spiritual condition by the performance, a step is gained, and 
in the end all will he well It is the intensity of his faith 
that inspires the Hindu with his eitraoidmaiy attachment to 
his system Hinduism is apart of the system of the universe 
Its tlicones aie involved m the laws of the vorld m iihich he 
IS called to act, aud they explain his position and assign him 
his business The visible heavens may, nay must fail, hut the 
laws by which they ■aill be re-fused into the Eternal Essence 
relate to himself as well as to them With the utmost com- 
placency he resigns himself to the couise of events as well- 
oidered and sure Who is he that he should he otherwise 
than passive ! What is his condition hut that of a bubble 
that will resolve itself eventually in the ocean ut being 1 He 
finds himself in a world whose condition he cannot alter, and 
resigns himself to the order of things around him Can the 
order of the universe be otherwise than as determined by the 
Supreme ] Were not the principles of his religion fixed 
before he became a conscious partaker of their benefit 1 Is it 
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right for him to question the judgment of his reveied ances- 
tors, whose memory he" cherishes by his oft-repeated acta and 
obsequies ? Have not all these ordinances emanated from the 
Supreme? Are they not as certain as the source of being? 
Must they not, if followed, lead to present, future, and eternal 
well-being? Heie the Hindu reposes 
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CHAPTER X 


POfULAn DIVINITEE? — THE TRIAD — BHAHMA, VISnND, AKD HIS TEN 

INLAHNATIONS the SALAEHAM the TDLASI plant DOLThlNES OI 

THE "V AISHN AVAB — BIVA AND BIS EMBLEMS — DUEIIUNLS OF THE 5AIVAS, 
C_4S"£sni, AND OTHER OBJECTS OF WORSHIP 

Tnc Btatementa giveu in the lawt cliajitei slioiv how the pre- 
sent popular system of Hinduism affects its votaries The 
principles, m thou application to the external observances, 
are evinced m the iites consideied essential and sacramenta, 
in the daily ceiomouial, and in the occasional religious piao- 
tices ivliich their hopes and fears may prompt 

In this chapter it is proposed to offer some account of the 
popular divmities, whose position m the Hindu system is 
such as to command the homage c'l the multitudes that 
throng around then numerous slmnes The supposed in- 
fluence which astionomical jihenomcna are behoved to have 
at particulai seasons, lequircs some notice, as affecting the 
ichgious observances, and the festivals require some explana- 
tion These matters may form an ajipiopnate uitiudnction 
to the account it is propiosed to give in the next chaptei of 
the temples and then festivals 

THE TKIAD 

The lelation in which the Hindu Tiiad — Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva — stand to the physical and moral universe has been 
■ilready stated 

DEAHMA 

Brahma, the creator of the universe, is represented as 
a person with four faces and four hands, emblematic of 
the four Vedas He is attended by his consort, Sarasvati, 
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who, aa before stated, la the patroness of the aits, the 
goddeaa of eloquence He la gene- 
rally pictured on his vehicle, the swan, 
having m his hands a copy of the Veda, 
a spoon, a watei-pot, and a string of 
heads He is represented as of a red 
culoui Theie may possibly be some 
reference to the sun, his emblem, and 
to tho all-changing power of fire, lu 
the colour of Bialima. 

There arc uo temples dedicated to 
this divinity in any part of India He 
IS, however, reverenced at Polher in 
ApntT, also at lldhii'ti in the Doah, 
where, at the principal Gh^t, denominated Jhahmavertta 
Ghat, ho IS said to have performed the sacrifice of a horse on 
completing tho act of creation the pm of his slipper, left 
behind him on the occasion, and now fixed in one of the 
steps of the Ghat, is still worshipped there At tho full moon 
in Kovember a festival is held in honoiii of Brahma, and 
multitudes assemble, foi jiiirposes of piety and secular gaiii 

VISUNU 

Tho next mcmhei of the Tiiad, Vishnu, the Presorvei, 
IS the most popular divinity of 
the Hindu pantheon, and m 
some of Ills manifestations com- , 
mands the worship of tho majoiity 
of the inhabitants of India He 
IS represented in paintings and 
sculpture as four- armed In one 
hand he holds a club , in another 
a sacred shell used for libations, 
as a trumpet m the temple ser- 
vice, and as a horn in ancient 
warfare, m a third he holds a 
discus, used as a missile m war. 
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and in the fourth hand ho has a lotus He is of the colour of 
a dark cloud, ornamented with jewels and garlands, and rides 
on Garuda, the piince of eagles, an animal half bird and half 
man He is accompanied by his consoit Lakshmi, the god- 
dess of fei tihty and plenty 

Vishnu is distinguished by a thousand names These aie 
contained in a book entitled “The Thousand Names,” which 
IB one of the early school manuals put into the hands of boys 
of the Vaishnava sect Some of his names may be specified 
as descriptive of his attributes, cliaiactei, or exploits He is 
called the enemy of the demon slam by him , the fascinating, 
the epoiting, the supiomc, Narayana, in allusion to his float- 
ing on the pnmaival waters befoie the creiition, the black, 
cloud-coloured, the fine-haired, the lotus-eyed, the uudecay- 
mg, the boundless, and the self-cxisteiit 

It would exceed the limits assigned to the present work to 
enter into details on the ofliecs and character of Vishnu and 
other popular divinities, otherwise it might be shown how 
utterly at variance with each other arc the accounts which 
aie given in the sacred hooks of tlic Hindus, of the oiigin and 
precedence of the deities that aie venerated by the millions 
of India, whilst tlie details, as fxr as they might be admis- 
sible into a Chiistian book, relating to tJie moial acts of 
tbose objects of superstition, would serve to provm nrefragably 
that they w'eie the most abandoned and flagitious m comluct, 
and consequently unworthy of eithoi confidence or esteem, 
much less of divine worship 

The references m the two Indian epics, tlie Riimayana and 
the Mahahharat, will suffice to introduce the subject of 
Vishnu’s incarnations, and the details there given will show 
under what circumstances mterpositiona of this uatuic were 
vouchsafed to mankind The incarnations of Vishnn are 
differently enumerated, Bometimes they are spoken of as ton, 
and Bometimes as twenty-four , ten is the generally admitted 
number Usually a whole Purana, or history, la devmted to 
each incarnation. The history of Kiishna is found in the 
Bhagavat Purana This history is sometimes called the 
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Ocean of Love It may be remarked that Vishnu as incar- 
nate, m the form of Krishna, is the most popular object of 
worship in India I have often heard m the Choultries, at 
dawn of day, pilgrims engaged in reciting his name to a parrot, 
the companion of their wanderings Tradesmen too m the 
bazaars frequently utter the name several times when begin- 
ning to weigh out articles in series, whilst filling the scale 
they continue to reiterate Rama, Rama, Rama, till the scale 
is equipoised, when having ponied out the contents they 
proceed with the ordinary enumeration 

The following account of the ten incarnations of Vishnu 
will show thou icspective objects Tbe Mgnettea attached 
are engraved fiom pliotogiapha of oiigiual diawings, oblig- 
ingly lent to me by Ricliard Claike, Esq , the Secretary to 
the Royal Asiatic Society Each incarnation is subsciibed 
with a couplet csprcssivc of its design , those as they appeal 
m the draiMiigs I have inserted in their respective places 

THE TEN INCARNATIONS OF VISHNU. 

I THE MATNYA A^ ATAH 

The Fisii denotes the fatal day 
AVheii L.utli boueath the w.iteis lay 

The Fish incarnation was vouchsafed to icsciie the four 
Vedaa fiom the grasp of a demon 
who had stolen them fiom Brahma, 
and also fur the purpose of piescrving 
the only pious man on earth with 
his family from the general deluge 
in an ark This AvatiLr of Vishnu la 
supposed hy many learned men to have 
leferenco to the general deluge, and 
indeed it is thought to be the .same 
history disguised in oiiental fiction As 
the fahlo of Saturn was raised ou tho 
true history of Noah , so it is supposed 
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that the seventh Manu Satyavrata corresponds with the saine 
scripture personage 

II THE KUHMA AVATAH 

Tho amjihibiou'j Toktle marks the time 
When It again the shurea could clmib 

Incarnate m the Tortoise, Vishnu sus- 
tained the whole weight of the earth, 
which was upborne on the back of this 
animal, when othcrnise it must have sunk 
into the ocean at the time it was churned 
by the gods and demons with the moun- 
tam Mandar for a cliurn-Btirk, and a huge 
snake for a rope, to foice it to disgorge tho 
ambrosia it had swallowed It is imagined 
by home wiiteis that this Avatir also 
1 elates to the general deluge. 



Ill THE VAllAHA AVATAIl 


The BoA.n'B an eiublom of the god 
Who raifeed again the mighty clod 



The Boab, with his tusks, drew out tho 
earth, which had sunk in the wateis of 
the deluge, and supported it on them 
The general deluge, whose true history 
IS found in the nairative of Scripture, 
la here presented m the fabulous records 
of the Hindus under another aspect Tho 
boar is often found in the mythological 
romances of Greece and Egypt 
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JV THE khi-singha atatIb 

The Lion King and savage trams 
Now roam the wooda and graze the plaiaa 

Vishnu, luoamate in the man-lion, issued from a mar- 
ble column to devour a blaspheming 
monaich, who would otherwise have 
destroyed hia pious son The latter 
was engaged in a contioversy with his 
father on the omnipresence ofthe deity 
The incensed father, pointing to a pil- 
lar, demanded if the deity were there , 
on being answered in the affirmative, 
he began to blaspheme, and in defi- 
ance btruck the pillar witli lus sword 
The pillar rent asundei, and revealed a 
power he could not resist, in the form 
of this Avatar, which destroyed the impious monaich 

V THE ViImANA AVAIAIl 

Next, r TTTLE MAN begins Lifl reign 
O'er earthj and ekj, and watery mam 

The Dwahf came by deceit to destroy a very good king, 
who, though he neglected the rites 
uf religion, by his chanties was ob 
taming such meiit, that the gods 
began to fear him Vishnu, as a dwarf, 
asked for three steps of laud, intend- 
ing thereby to obtain the sovereignty 
of the universe, which, when granted, 
were made to extend over theumverse, 
and for the third there was no pJnoe 
but the king’s head Raja Bali’s life 
was then given as Dakshma (a gift), 
with the gift of hia all 




o 
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VI THE PAIIA3U HAMA AVAtIr 

RaM with the axe then takes hia stand, 
Fells the thick foreata, clears the land 



Parasu Rima, the Axe-holder, waa an incai- 
nation of Viahnu, who thua appeared aa a 
great warnor to destroy all the Kahattryas 
with their king, on account of their oppreaaive 
rule 


Vir THE HAMA CIIANDHA AVAT.(r 


Rau with the bow, agninet tyrants fights, 
And thus defends the people's rights, 



Vishnu aa an incarnation appeara in the 
person of a great hero, whose exploits are 
related m the national epic Ramayana, and 
whose name has become so common that 
it IS fiequently used as a term of salutation 
instead of the word SalSm He conquered 
Lanka (Ceylon) and destroyed Rftvana, its 
king Rama is used by millions of Hindus as 
the name for god. 
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VIII THE BALA kImA AVATAh 

Ham with the plough tuma up the soil, 

And touches man for food to toil 

Vishnu appears in the person of ]3alarKS.ma, the Indian 
Hercules, who with his elder brother 
Krishna, slew many monsters and 
demons He is represented, not only 
as a warrior, but as a benefactor of man- 
kind, piomoting the useful arts of life, 
and as such, he bears a plough and a 
rice-bcater It is believed by some that 
these three AvatSrs of Rima are varied 
histories of the same jierson The 
question has been raised as to whether 
the Hindu Rinia was the son of Cush ? 

IX THE BUDHA AVATIh. 

Budha for fteformation came, 

And form'd a sect well known to fame 

Vishnu appealed incarnate in Budha to spread infidelity, 
and thus counteract the pow'cr which 
many had obtained by austerities, and 
wbich they were exercising in a tyran- 
nical manner It is suimiscd by some 
that the Hindus have inserted the name 
of Budha among the incarnations to 
attract the Jamas, or to explain the 
reason why Vishnu allowed so large 
a body of Atheists to remain in India 
Buddhism at one time prevailed almost 
all over India, os may be proved both 
by the testimony of history and the 
monuments its votaries reared Budha is lepresented m a 
posture of meditation 
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X THE KALKI AVAtIr 

When KaLKI mounts his milk white steed, 

Heav'n, earth, and all. with them i ecede 

In his future capacity ati reformer of the world, V ishnu will 
descend, punish the impenitent, hnng back the golden age, and 
restore true religion He is to 
appear on a white horse with 
swoid and shield Expectations 
similar haTC been entertained by 
moat ancient nations The Sybil- 
line and Delphic oracles, the 
Chinese, the Japanese, and the 
Siamese, all agree in the event 
portrayed in the Hindu AvatSr 
Vishnu has assumed other forms, 
among the icst that of the Sila- 
giAm or ammonite-stone, found 
m the river Gandiikh and othei 
streams, flowing from the Himalayas The leason for 
the worship of this is stated in one of the aacied books 
“ Vishnu created the nine planets to piesidc over the fates of 
men Sam (Saturn) proposed commencing his reign by taking 
Brahma under his influence for twelve years The matter was 
referred to Vishnu, who being equally averse to be placed 
under the inauspicious influence of this planet, requested him 
to call the next day The next day Saturn could nowhere 
discover Vishnu, hut perceived that he had united himself 
to the mountain GandakS , he entered the mountain in the 
form of a worm called Vajrokita (the thunder-bolt worm). 
He continued to afflict the mountain-formed Vishnu for 
twelve years, when Vishnu assumed his proper shape, and 
commanded that the stones of this mountain should be wor- 
shipped, and become proper representatives of himself , adding 
that each should have twenty marks in it, similar to those on 
his body, and that its name should bo SSlagrfim ” 
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The SfilagrSm is usually placed under a tulaai-tree, ■which 
IS planted on the top of a pillar in the vicinity of a temple 
of Vishnu, or neai a house. Tulasi, a female, desired to 
become Vishnu’s wife, but was metamorphosed by Lakahmi 
into a tree, a small shrub, called therefore Tulasi, or holy basil 
(Ocymum Sanctum) Vishnu, however, promised to assume 
the form of a Salagram, and always continue with her The 
Vaishnava priests, therefore, keep oue leaf of the shrub under 
and another over the SAlagrkm, and thus pay their adorations 
to the stone and the tree In the evening a lamp is placed 



near it In the month of May it is watered from a pot bus 
peuded over it, os appears in the engraving, which represents 
a person engaged in the worship at this singular shrine 
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The worship of Viahuu, which, as before intimated, la 
more prevalent than any other m India, is supposed to have 
existed at a period long anterior to the birth of Christ 
There are some magmhcent temples built to hia honour 
in various parts of India The celebrated temple of JaganSth 
IB dedicated to one of the foims of this divinity — to Krishna, 
as the lord of the world 

No bloody sacrifices are ever presented at the shrines of 
Vishnu The offerings are fruit, flowers, milk, money, 
incense, the lamp wave- offering, food, itc Prostration, 
called Aahtfinga, so that the eight menibcis of the body 
come into contact with the ground, and standing with the 
liands uplifted, in the posture of a slave, are requiied of the 
devotee the eight membcre arc the hands, bi east, for ehead, 
eyes, throat, and middle of the hack, or the fiist foui, with 
the knees and feet, or these six with woids and mind The 
accompanying vignette represeiihs these postuies as they 
may be seen daily among the Hindus. 



Though there are no puhlic yestivals to Vishnn, these being 
to one or other of his incarnate forms, he is “ worshipped at 
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the offering of a burnt sacrifice of clarified butter, in the 
form of meditation daily used b}' the Brahmans, when the 
five gods are worshipped, and at the commencement of each 
Shriddha ’’ 

The festivals in honour of the various forms of Vishnu may 
bo incidentally noticed under the head of religious festivals 
generally, and in the same connexion may be noticed the 
worship paid to Lakshmi, the consort of Vishnu, who, as may 
be seen in the vignette, is associated with him in the jiamtings 
and sculptures of the Hindus 

The geneiil doctrines of the Vaishuavas are those of the 
lUminuja sect, aud they are thus stated by Professor Wil- 
son They differ but little from the general theory already 
stated as the Vedanta They claim for Vishuu, that he is 
the supreme "that he was befoie all wuilds, and was the 
cause and cieation of all Although tliey maintain that 
Vislinu and the universe are one, yet in opposition to the 
Vcdiiita doctimcs, they deny that the deity is void of 
form or quality, and regard him as endowed with all good 
t[ualities, and with a twofold form the supreme spirit, 
ParamAtina or cause, and the gross one, the eflect, the 
umveiae oi mattei The doctiine is hence called the Vi- 
sishthadwaita, or doctiine of unity with attributes In 
these asseitions they aic followed by most of the Vaishnava 
sects Creation originated m the wish of Vishnu, who was 
alone without a second, to multiply himself he said, I will 
become many, and he was individually embodied as visible 
and ethenal light After that, as a ball of clay may be 
moulded into various forms, so the giossei substance of the 
deity became manifest in the eleniouts and then combina- 
tions the forms into which the divine matter is thus divided 
are pervaded by a poition of the same vitality which 
belongs to the great cause of all, but which is distinct from 
hia spiritual or ethenal essence, here therefore the Ritmi- 
nujas again oppose the Vedfintikas, who identify the 
Paramitma and Jivatma, or ethenal and vital spirit this 
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vitality, though endlessly diffusible, is imperishable and 
eternal, and the matter of the universe, and being the same 
in substance with the Supreme Being, is alike without be- 
ginning or end Purushottama, or Narayana, after having 
created man and animals through the instrumentality of 
those subordinate agents whom he willed into existence 
for that purpose, still retained the supreme authority of the 
universe, so that the RAmamijas assert three predicates of 
the universe, it consists of Chit or spirit, Achit or matter, 
and I'ahwara, or god or the enjoyer, the thing enjoyed, and 
the ruler and controller of both Besides his primary and 
secondary form, as the creator and creation, the deity has 
assumed at different times, particular forms and appearances 
for the benefit of his creatures, he is, or has been visibly 
present amongst men, in five modifications in hia ArchS, 
objects of worship — as images, Ac , in the Vibhaims, or 
Avataias~as the fish, boar, Ac , in certain forms called 
Vyuhas, of which four are enumerated — Vasudeva or 
Kiishna, Balarama, Pradyumna, anjl Amiuddha, fouithly, 
m the Sukshma form, which, when perfect, comprises six 
qualities, — mrAga, absence of human passion, vimrityu, im- 
mortality, visdka, exemption from care or pain, vijighatsd, 
absence of natural wants, satgaledma and saf yasmihalpa, the 
love and piactice of truth, and fifthly, as the Antaratma, 
or Aiitaryami, the human soul, or individualisod spirit 
These am to be worshipped seriatim, as the ministrant 
ascends in the scale of perfection, and adoration, therefore, 
18 fivefold, — Alhigamanam, cleansing and purifying the 
temples, images, Ac , Updddnam, providing flowers and 
perfumes for religious rites , Tjgd, the presentation of such 
offerings — blood-offerings being uniformly prohibited, it may 
be observed, by all the Vaishnavas, Swddkydya, counting 
the rosary and repeating the names of the divinity, or any 
of his forms, and Yoga, the effort to unite with the deity 
The reward of these acts is elevation to the seat of Vishnu, 
and enjoyment of like state with his own, interpreted to be 
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perpetual reBidence in Vaikuntha, or Vishnu's heaven, in 
a condition of pure ecstasy and eternal rapture ” 

Besides the orthodox worshippers of Vishnu, whose leading 
tenets have been stated, Ihore are numerous sects who differ 
from them, and from one another Some of them are pecu- 
liar in their belief, and equally singular m practice Great 
scrupulousness is observed by some in regard to dress, par- 
ticularly as to the material of which it is composed, — they 
may not eat in cotton clothes All Hindus are very fas- 
tidious about tbe pfeparalion of their food, and equally 
so in regard to the place and circumstances of eating The 
look of a stranger is sufficient to deseciate a meal, which, 
under such circumstances, is thrown away or buried Some of 
these scots are remarkable for their upright behaviour, — in- 
offensive, truthful, peaceful, and, as members of a civil commu- 
nity, unexceptionable In my own cxpenence I have met with 
persons answering to this description, whom 1 could confide 
in with implicit trust Though the dead are disposed of by 
cremation, many of tl^ese sectarists aro so regardful of life 
that they direct their remains to be thrown into some wild, 
unfrequented place, as a deseit or jungle, to be devoured by 
beasts or birds of prey, lest insects should be destroyed in 
the funeral pyre Ascetic devotion is generally regarded as 
the moat meritorious, and, therefore, its practices aie at least 
professed by the earnest among almost all sects There is, 
howevei, one class of Vaishnavas who regard such habits as no 
part of sanctity They are taught to couform to the world 
m its luxuries and pleasures Members of the mercantile 
profession are in some places attached to this sect, and, 
indeed, some of the religious teachers engage in commercial 
pursuits, and whilst travelling about in the profession of 
pilgrims they strive to secure the advantages of secular gam 
along with those of devotion Further information rela- 
tive to the religious sects among the Vaishnavas may be 
found in an interesting volume by Professor Wilsou 
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SIVA 


The remaining member of the Hindu Triad is Siva, the 
destroyei He, too, has a thousand names, which are in- 
tended to express the relation in which he stands to the 
universe of which he is said to be lord His worshippers 
parade this title, and at the point of death it is articulated 
by them witli great confidence as the best security, in the 
passage to other w-oilda and new states of being 
Some of the epithets of Siva may be mentioned as signi- 
ficant of the cliaiacter he bc.irs He is the three-eyed one 
glance of the thud is said to consume the uiiiveiae He is 
called the enemy of demons, the moon-crested, the lord of 
devils, the couqueior of death, the weaier of the tiger’s skin, 
the lord of the lulls, the loid of the moon He is the skull- 
beaiei, and wears a necklace of skulls, the poets lepresent 
him as delighting in the battle-field, where he and his atten- 
dant demons quaff blood from liuma^ skulls, and dance on 
their mangled corpses He is fabled to have supported the 
(fanges when it fell from heaven on the Himalaya Moun- 
tains He is sometimes repiesented as wealing matted hair 
1 oiled up m the form of a cone on the top of the head, some- 
what projected over the forehead 

The accounts of the origin or birth of Siva are contia- 
dictory The Triad, of which he is one, is regarded as three 
foims of Brahin, corresponding to the tlnee qualities of 
truth, passion, and daikness, — the last quality m its vaiious 
manifestations of anger, cruelty, and revenge, as may 
be inferred from his names — predominates m Siva The 
precedence of the two popular dmniiics, as before remarked, 

IS disputed by their respective votaries — the Saivas and the 
Vaishnavas, and many abusive epithets are found in their 
writings directed against the deities they respectively wor- 
ship 
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One or two quotations may suffice to establish this asser- 
tion m the Bhfi.gavat we read as follows — 

“ Those who profess the Worship of Bhava (Siva), and 
those who follow their doctrmes, are heictics, and enemies 
of the sacred Shastras ” 

The following passage occnia in the Padma Parana — 

“ From even looking at Vishnu, the wroth of Siva is 
kindled, and from his isT-uth we fall assuredly into a hoinble 
hell, let not, therefore, the name of Vishnu ever be pio- 
uouuced " 

Siva, as the god of destruction, 
over repi eduction or geueiation, 
rides on a white bull Sir William 
Jones thinks that m this notion 
of the Hindus there is evidence 
of some ooimexion between the 
mythology of eastern and western 
Pagaiiisra He refeis to the loves 
and feats of Jupiter Gonitor, the 
white bull of Europa, and the 
eitraordmai'y title of Xa/n* ap- 
plied to J upiter 

The moat cornuion symbol of 
Siva is the Linija, the Phallus 
Respecting this object of Hin- 
du woiship, Professor Wilson 
states that “ it is poihaps the most 
.idopted in India, subsequently to the iitual of the Vediis, 
which was chiefly, if not wholly, addressed to the elements, 
and particularly to fire How far the worship of the Lmga 
IS authoiized by the Vedas is doubtful, but it is the mam 
purport of several of the Purknas ” 

It was the universal worship at the period of the Moham- 
medau invasion The idol destroyed hy Mahmud of Ghizni 
was a Linga, a block of stone of four or five cubits m length, 
and of proportioned thickness The worship is as pircvaleut 


IS lepresented as presiding 
as a symbol of which lie 



ancient object of lioiuage 
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Eia evei, from one end of India to the other In Bengal, the 
temples containing the symbol of Siva are generally erected 
in 1 auges of from six to twelve on both sides of a ghSt leading 
to the liver The raja of Bmdwan erected at Kalna a circular 
group of one hundred and eight temples to this object of 
worship “ Notwithstanding the acknowledged purport of 
this worship, it is but justice to state, that it is unattended 
by any indecent or indelicate ceremonies ” I have often 
seen females form the symbol of clay on the hanks of the 
river in Bengal, and worship it, with the accustomed presen- 
tation of flowers, ikc 

Siva is sometimes sculptured in the figure of a mau with 
five faces and four arms He holds in one hand a hatchet, 
in another a deer, while the third bestows a gift or blessing, 
and the fourth forbids fear , he is seated on a lotus, and 
wears a tiger’s skin He is sometimes represented riding on 
a bull, besmeared with ashes, naked, having inflamed eyes, 
and carrying a horn and a drum He is also represented as 
riding on a dog, and in this character he is Regent of Benares, 
the Holy City of the Hindus 

The doctimes of the Saivas are called the Siddhanta, m 
opposition to the Vedanta, that meaning the scope of 
reason or demonstration, and this the scope or purport of the 
Veda, one system appealing to the sacred records in proof of 
its positions, the other to the exercise of reason The advo- 
cates of this system of philosophy seem to maintain the co- 
existence of three entities, all of which are eternal as to the 
past, VIZ God, the soul, and m&ya or illusion, which is the 
substratum of the material universe Some of the works pro- 
pounding the doctrines of this school are very subtile, and 
they are regarded with great veneration They argue ana- 
logically, that, as a potter, by his instruments or appliances 
of a wheel and a staff, forma from the materml cause^ clay, a 
vessel , so the supreme ruler, or maker, forms from pre-existing 
Tn&ya, elemental matter, the visible universe, over which he 
presides as the aibiter of all thiags, seeking by the evolu- 
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tions and mutations, the sufiermga and enjoyments of sen- 
tient beings, to secure the final absorption into himself of 
the countless myriads that fill the universe The psychology 
of this system differs but little from the Vedanta, already 
given m detail Its terminology is nearly the same, and its 
purport or aim, as regards the liberation of the spirit, is the 
same It prescribes vows, penances, ablutions, holy ashes, 
Binging, dancing, genuflexions, recitations of holy names and 
texts, besides several curious actions that it is difficult to 
account for 

The piactice of meditation, as laid down m some of the 
books known among the Saivas, pi onuses the most extra- 
ordinary results By assuming certain postures, suppressing 
the breath, restiaming the senses, and devoting the mental 
powers to the exercise of intense meditation, the prescience of 
events, and a species of ubiquity, are attained The veil that 
18 drawn over the mind for purposes of providence is iip- 
hfted, and the soul assumes the perspicacity natiiial to its 
constitution A Hindu once endeavoured to show me how 

i 

the piopbets of the Scriptures weie thus endowed with 
supernatural vision, as seers They are said to acquire, by 
the piacticcB alluded to, wonderful physical power, and are 
able to fly, oi swim, or penetrate the earth, and see all things 
as seen by God 

The Saivas regard Siva as a manifestation of the Supreme 
Being, and worship him as such, denying the independent 
existence of Vishnu The Linga, as the component type of 
the god and goddess, they venerate as an object of peculiar 
sanctity It is often enshrined, and attached to the person 

There are numerous sects among the Saivas whose diver- 
sified belief and equally varied practice are described m the 
work already referred to from the pen of Professor Wilson 
The members of these different religious orders are met with 
in every part of the country, and may be distinguished as 
belonging to the several classes, by sectarml marks on their 
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persona, by the comparative nudity m 'which some wapder 
about, smeared with ashes, the ascetic practices, involving some- 
times self-inflictions of the most painful kind, strictly self- 
imposed silence, some carrying an earthen pot, some a staff, 
some m ragged garments of many colours, some with matted, 
clotted hair, some shorn, others with singularly formed caps on 
their heads Some profess preternatural powers, cure diseases 
by charms, interpret dreams, practise palmistry, sing with mu- 
sical accompaniments, and others exhibit the singular results 
of their patient instructions m the tricks of small bullocks or 
monkeys they lead about Fuither references may be made 
to these sectarists in a subsequent chapter 

We have already seen that each of the members of the 
Hindu Triad is represented as associated with a consort, who 
IS regarded as the female or active energy of the deity 
Brahma is accompanied by Sarasvata, Vishnu is accom- 
panied by Lakshmi , and Siva by Parvati This latter is 
far the most popular of the goddesses, as we shall here- 
after see 

The right-hand and public worship of the goddesses involves 
nothing beyond the piesentation of offerings of fruit, grain, 
sugar, milk, and possibly kids The left-hand worshippers, — 
by which designation it is intended to intimate that things 
not to be named are practised, — perforin these rites in Order 
to secure superhuman power, and in such a manner as may 
not he described It must suffice to state that this worship 
is generally celebrated by men and women during the night, 
and includes eveiy abomination that depraved humamty is 
capable of 


QANiSHA 


Ganfisha, or Ganapaty, is one of the most populai deities, 
and equally venerated by all sects He is considered to be 
the god of wisdom Gaufisha is represented as a stout man. 
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with the head of an elephant, and as attended by a rat 
Both these animals are considered by the Hindus as remark- 
able, the one for sagacity, and the 
other for cunning Gronesha in some 
respects resembles the ancient Janus 
of the West He is always invoked at 
the commencement of an undertaking, 
whether civil or sacred, and espe- 
cially in the composition of a book 
An example may be seen m the 
first stanza or invocation of AvveySr’s 
Aphorisms An artificer in beginning 
his work of a morning, always implores the god of accidents 
and impediments to interpose his effectual auspices to avert 
mistake His image may be seen over the doois of houses, 
aud in the bazaars and temples, as a security against the 
manifold evils that might otherwise visit their occupants 
Though all adore Ganeaha, some pay him special homage 

BEUPENT WORSHIP 

The Hindus venoiate the snake, and m this respect agree 
with almost all ancient nations The serpent which Moses 
lifted up in the wilderness, was in after ages worshipped in 
Babylon Among the sculptures of Egypt it is one of the 
most prominent figures In Persia, in Greece, in Rome, 
among the Scandinavians, the Mexicans, and the Africans, we 
learn that homage was paid to this reptile No doubt the 
usage has been based on the tradition of the Fall, and peihaps 
the reputed cuuning of the serpent tribe, combining with 
the malignity of its bite, may have helped to perpetuate the 
homage paid to it among the Hindus According to some 
statements of the Purauas, demigods have sometimes appear ed 
m the serpent form The Hindus smear the doors of houses 
with cow-dung and margoso leaves, as a preservative from lep- 
tiles The figure of a serpent is occasionally seen sculptured 
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on a Linga, thus investing the block of stone with a doubly 
sacred character The vanous kinds of Nigas, or the Cobra de 
Capella, are propitiated by offerings of milk and clarified 
butter 



Vishnu IB said to repose on a serpent couch The seven 
inferior worlds are peopled with savage hydros, and huge 
serpents, “poitrayed in every monstrous figuie which 
imagination can suggest, with the dire and tremendous 
Sheshanaga for their king, whose thousand heads are encom- 
passed, each with a crown of starry gems , while his eyes 
gleam like blazing torches, and his garments are skirted 
with yellow flames, and he bears in his arms the holy shell. 
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the radiated weapon, the mace of war, and the divine and 
immortal lotus ” I have witnessed the greatest consterna- 
tion in some persona when a snake of the Nfi,g;a kind was 
about to be destroyed 

In India hundreds of persona are annually destroyed by 
snakes, which abound m almost every part of the country 
Hence on many occasions throughout the year, in some pro- 
vinces, the dreaded Manasd^devi, the queen of snakes, is pro- 
pitiated by presents, vows, and religious rites The following 
extract from an article in one of the numbers of the Calcutta 
Review, will be read with inteiest — 

" In the month of Shrdhana the worship of the snake 
goddess IS celebrated with great icldt An imago of the god- 
dess, seated on a water-lily, encircled nith serpents, or a 
branch of the snahe-tne (a species of euphorbia), or a pot of 
water, with images of serpents made of clay, forms the object 
of worship Men, women, and children, all offer presents, 
to avcit from themselves the wrath of the terrific deity The 
Mdh, or snake-catchers^ signalize themselves on this occasion 
Temporary scaffolds of bamboo work are set up in the pre- 
sence of the goddess Vessels filled with all sorts of snakes 
are brought in The Mdh, often reeling with intoxication, 
mount the scaffolds, take out serpents fiom the vessels, and 
allow them to bite their arms The whole race of serjientry 
IS defied From the slender and harmless Hele, to the huge 
Roa-cojistricto'i , and the terrific Cobra-de-taptllo, all make 
their appearance, and exert their might to strike dead the 
playful Mdls Bite after bite succeeds , the arms run over 
with blood , and the Mdh go on with their pranks, amid 
the deafening plaudits of the spectators Now and then 
they fall off from the scaffold, and pretend to feel the effects 
of poison, and cure themselves by their incantations But 
all IB mere pretence The serpents displayed on the occasion, 
and challenged to do their worst, have passed through a pre- 
paratory state Their fangs have been carefully extracted 
from their jaws But most of the vulgar spectators easily 

p 
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persuade themselves to believe that the Mdls are the cliosen 
servants of Siva, and the favourites of Manasd. Although 
their supernatural pietensions are ridiculous, yet it must be 
confessed that the Mdh have made snakes the subject of 
their peculiar study. They are thoroughly acquainted with 
their qualities, their dispositions, and their habits They 
will run down a snake into its hole, and bung it out thence 
by main force Even the terrible Cobrd is cowed down by 
the controlling influence of a Mdl When in the act of 
bringing out snakes from their subterianean holes, the Mdh 
are m the hahit of muttering charms, in which the names of 
Manasd and frequently occur , superstition alone 

can clothe these unmeaning words with supernatuial potency 
But it IS not inconsistent with the soundest philosopliy to 
suppose that there may be some plants whose roots are dis- 
agreeable to serpents, and from which they instinctively turn 
away All snake-catchers of Bengal are provided with a 
bundle of the roots of some plant, which they carefully carry 
along with them when they set out on their serpent-hunting 
expeditious. When a serpent, distuibcd m its hole, comes 
out furiously, hissing with lage, with its body coiled, and its 
head lifted up, the Mdl has only to present before it the 
bundle of roots above alluded to, at the sight of which it 
becomes spiritless as an eel This we have oursehes wit- 
nessed moie than once But to return , the exhibitions of 
snakes of which we have been speaking, take place in all 
parts of Bengal There is a small village in the district of 
Hugh where thousands of people annually assemble together 
to enjoy the sight Skilful Mdh are always presented by the 
gaping multitude with clothes and money 

“ In giving an account, however short, of the gieat festival 
of the queen of snakes, it would be unpardonable weie we to 
omit noticing a circumstance which occurs a day or two 
before the public exhibitions Bengali mothers, anxious for 
the preservation of then children fiom the bite of serpents, 
implore the favour of Manasd On one of the last days 
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of Shrdbana, women may be seen coming out of a village 
mth vessels m their hands, contaimng a composition of rice, 
milk, and sugar Proceeding out of the village, they take 
their station generally near a tank, and offer their homely 
presents to the goddess on behalf of their children The 
presentation being done, they help themselves to the rice, 
milk, and treacle , and after thanking the goddess, of whom 
however no image is set up, they return home with the sure 
hope of seeing then children preserved, during the ensuing 
season, from tlie bite of venomous snakes In towns and 
huge villages, wheie women cannot go out, this ceremony, 
termed Ban-hJiojan, takes place in the house In spite, how- 
ever, of the caution and piety of Hindu mothers, their chil- 
dren are sometimes bitten by snakes In all such oases the 
power of Manasd is by no means questioned , the blame 
rests eitliei on the childien themselves, who are alleged to 
liave been killed by their irieverence to her, oi on the 
mothers, who are supposed not to hav’e properly piopituted 
the angry goddess ” 

It were needless to attempt a description of all tile objects 
that aie found in the Hindu Pantheon, since almost all 
things have been placed there, and consecrated as the objects 
of worship This will have become apparent from what has 
already been advanced legardiiig the religious rites of India 
The following hiilliant description is not an exaggeration of 
the exuberant fertility of the Hindu mind m surrounding 
itself with objects of veneration Pantheism deifies all things. 
Hr Duff says, m truth, — 

“ The worlds above this earth ore peopled with gods and 
goddesses, demi-gods and genii , the sous and grandsons, 
daughters and granddaughters of Brahma and other supeiior 
deities All the superior gods have separate heavens for 
themselves The inferior deities dwell chiefly in the heaven 
of Indra, the god of the firmament There they congregate 
to the number of three hundred and thirty milhons ' The 
gods are divided and subdivided into classes or hierarchies, 

p 2 
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which vary through every conceivable gradation of rank and 
power. They are of all colours , some black, some white, 
BOiDB red, Bome blue, and so through all the blending shades 
of the rainbow They exhibit all sorts of shape, size, and 
figure, in forma wholly human or half human, wholly brutal 
or variously compounded, like many-headed and many-bodied 
centaurs, with four, or ten, or a hundred, or a thousand eyes, 
heads, and arms They ride through the regions of space on 
all Bolts of etherealised aniinals, elephants, buifaloes, lions, 
deer, sheep, goats, peacocks, vultures, geese, serpents, and 
rata. They hold forth in their multitudinous arms all 
manner of offensive and defensive weapons , thunderbolts, 
Boimitars, javelins, spears, clubs, bows, arrows, shields, flags, 
and shells They discharge all pi ssible functions There 
are gods of the heavens above, and of the earth below, and of 
the legioii under the earth — All the virtues and the vices of 
man, all the allotments of life, beauty, jollity, and sport, 
the hopes and fears of youth, the felicities and infelicities of 
manhood, the joys and sorrows of old age , all, all are placed 
under the presiding influence of supenoi powers Every scene, 
every element, and almost every object in nature , the bud that 
bursts forth in spimg, the blossom of summer, and the fruits 
of autumn , meadow and grove, fountain and stream, hill 
and valley, all have their guardian genu, whose freaks and 
revelries greatly outstrip, in number and variety, the ‘fairy 
gambols and goblin feats recognised by the credulity of 
northeiii superstition ’ ” 
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CHAPTER XI 

SACRED Date — temples — Hindu notions dp consecrated btmbols 

— DESCRIPTION OP A TEMPLE IDOL CARS. FESTIVALS — CHABAE 

PDJA — AUSTERITIES — SUPPOSED ADVANTAGES OF TEUI’OHAKY IN- 
FLICTIONS, TEMPOHART REWARDS — INTERMEDIATE STATES — THE 

HINDU CLAIMS THE SYMPATHY OF THE CHURCH 

The description given in the preceding chapter of the most 
popular objects of Hindu worship, may not be inaptly fol- 
lowed by a brief statement of the importance attached 
to paxticular times and seasons , this may prepare the way 
for further information relating to the temples and other 
places venerated by the millions of India, as the dwelling 
places of invisible beingp , aud also for some details concern- 
ing the religious festivals 

The days of the week have their distinct lecognition, and 
certain observances mark their recurrence 

ADiryA-vAnA, Sunday i 

On Sunday, the sun, both as a luminarj’^ and as personi- 
fied under various titles and aspects, is the great object 
of Hindu worship As the most perfect image of the re- 
splendent and transcendent light, the great Supreme, the 
sun receives special adoration lu some parts of India 
special praises are lecited to his honour , peculiar diet is 
observed, as milk cakes, <fco. , the worshipper sleeps on the 

' The namea of the days used by the Romans and other western 
natLons may he compared with those of India Dies Solis, Luuie, Martis, 
Msicuni, JoTiB, Yeneris, Satunu. 
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ground , abstains from lawful pleasure , presents gifts to 
Brahmans , and avoids the ordinary enjoyments arising from 
walking abroad 

Sunday is an auspicious day for sowing seed^ for com- 
mencing a building or residence, for planting gardens, and 
also for the performance of the Homa, a sacrifice with fire 

SOMA vIbA, MONDAY 

Soma, the moon, is a male deity, monarch of the stars and 
planets, of Brahmans, of sacrifices, and of penance. His name 
is expiesBive of swiftness and coolness 

The moon is regarded as the presiding deity of the day 
It is said that Mahideva recovered from the effects of poison 
on this day, and he is therefore specially worshipped on 
Monday On particular days in certain months, the worship 
of Mahideva is performed about sunset, either at his temple 
or before an image of him piepared at home This image 
IS bathed in panohimirta, five-fold nectai, a mixture of curds, 
milk, clarified butter, honey and sugiJl- The offering is made 
of white sandal-wood, white flowers, itc , and placed on the 
head of the image, which is always white It is believed that 
by such religious observances every good may be procured 
Monday IS an auspicious day for beginning a journey, or for 
mounting a new horse, an elephant, or a chariot They arc 
rendered swift and safe by the presiding deity of the day 
Whereas the same things begun on Saturday would be pro- 
portionally retarded by the influence of Sam, Saturn, for 
reasons to be hereafter stated 

Besides the fortunes incident to this day in the matters 
notified, we find similar superstitious sentiments cherished 
about other periods As the new and full moon may happen 
on partionlar days of the week, there is a supposed influence 
attendant thereon The trident of MahSdeva is supposed to 
be in continual motion over the earth for the preservation 
of its creatures , therefore it may be encountered if due care 
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be not observed so as not to face it It were disastrous con- 
sequently to travel westward on Sunday and Friday , to the 
northward on Tuesday and Wednesday , to the eastward on 
Saturday and Monday, and to the southward on Thursday 


MANGALA'VisA, TUESDAY. 

Mangal, who is the son of MahfidSva, and the Earth, re- 
sembles the Mars of western mythology , he is represented 
as a Kshattrya, a member of the military caste, and is 
renowned for martial exploits Oftcriugs at his shrine are 
supposed to secure the power of cancelling all obligations 
and debts Wealth and power are sought from this divinity 
His worship promotes fecundity Tuesday is an auspicious 
day for fighting a battle The artificers who use fire in their 
work regard this day as f.ivoiirable to then designts. This 
day IS connected with the e.xploits of the Simian hero, Hanu- 
mau, and regarded with veneration as the birth-day of Parvati 
Women present offerings to the goddess Parvati, under the 
impression that it may promote the attachment of their 
husbands Maugala being the colour of fire, coral is his 
emblem 


DUDH-VAnA, WEDNESDAY 

Budha is the son of Chandra and Tara He is the patron 
of merchants, and theicfore Ihe Vaisya caste regard him 
with veneration Debts are collected on this day, but not 
incurred, nor are clothes washed on Wednesday As an 
emblem of the yielding disposition of Budha, the bow is 
worshipped on the day distinguished by his name Budha 
and Viihaspati are worshipped by those who coxet the birth 
of a son , and on their days, Wednesday and Thursday, they 
delineate a swing, the emblem of infancy, and worship it in 
the month Sravan The emerald is the symbol of Budha 
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vbihaspati-vXba, thubsday 

Vnhttflpati IS represented as a Brahman, the pundit or 
tutor of the gods , and his day is sacred to the worship of 
all divinities The mangoe-tree la held sacred, and worshipped 
on this day because Lakshmi, the patroness of wealth, is fond 
of its shade Thursday is regarded as an auspicious day for 
entering on a new place of business, for putting on new oma- 
meiits, for conjugal enjoyments, and for the study of sacred 
subjects The topaz is the emblem of Vrihaspati 


BUKBA-VARA, FRIDAY 

This divinity, which is symbolized by the diamond, is re- 
garded with peculiar veneration by nil Brahmans os the 
tutor of the Titans Women, who have been bereaved of 
their offspring, or, whoso children being absent, are anxi- 
ously looked for, pay especial attentnyi to the ceremonies of 
this day 


BANI-vAbA, SATURDAY 

Sam IB stated to be a divimty of a low caste, and, like 
the Saturn of the west, he is represented as at variance with 
hiB parents , he ig spoken of as lame, and as being a slow 
mover, wth evident allusion to his motion through the 
heavens The sapphire is the chosen emblem of this planet 
It IB remarkable that^in India, as in Egypt and Chaldea, the 
influence of Sani is considered of an injurious character 
Regarded as the ruler and guide of the base and vicious, 
these pay him honour as their patron, and on the Saturday 
present offerings at his shrme, to secure his help in their 
wicked practices The inauspicious influences of this divinity 
may be averted by offering various gifts to Brahmans and 
others on this day. Possibly this may have induced the 
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custom of begging on this day , for it is a fact, that groups 
of beggars are seen going about on the Saturday m some 
parts of India and Ceylon 

Certain objects are pursued on this day with special ad- 
vantage Magical arts, malicious enterprises, and almost 
any vicious act derives some potency from the influence of 
Sam Vishnu having destroyed a monster of the name of 
Hiranyakasyapa on the Saturday, those who present on this 
day offeiings of oil and grain will thereby secuie the auspiceB 
of Lakshmi, the goddess of plenty The night of Saturday, 
as indeed every night, is sacred to the worship of Hanuman, 
‘ES.ma'a monkey-hero, who occupied so distinguished a place 
in the expedition to Ceylon * Sam is the god of attack and 
enterprise, and may be worshipped with great advantage by 
those who contemplate these acts 


LUNAK DAVa 

It has been already* observed that the moon is a male 
deity and the mon.T,roh of the stars, the planets, of sacnfioe 
and of penance The eighth, eleventh, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
lunar days, both wheu the moon is waxing and waning, are 
considered foitunate days The piesciitation of gifts to 
Brahmans, and the peiformauce of vaiious leligious cere- 
monies, derive great additional efficacy fiom tlie phases of the 
moon in certain months , therefore the devout Hindu con- 
sults the position of the lunar orb and its phases with great 
attention Annual and other periodic festivals, likewise, are 
regulated by the sun, and moon, and planets 

^ I was once at a festival at Hamisseraija, where many thoneaude ef 
pilgrims ■were present from different parts of India and Ceylon, wheu 
I and my compamouB 'Were encamped among them on the eve of a 
great bathing festival, it being Saturday 1 heard numerous groups 
engaged throughout the night m reciting the exploits and singing the 
praises of the illustrious Bdima and this singular hero They seemed 
to enjoy the exercise very much 
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We might follow the moon as she forma our months by 
viBitmg the lunar mauaiona, and axjoompanying her till the 
earth had performed ita circuit of the Zodiac, and almost 
every day would piesent some claim to special recognition on 
the ground of a supposed planetary influence therewith 
indiasolubly bound up To the Hindu, therefore, an almanac 
is as necessary as is an ephemeris to a navigator The ordi- 
nary lights of conscience, of eiperience, and of reason, may 
not suffice for guidance — he must consult the stars also It 
would bo interesting to some readers to learn how the Hindu 
views the changing scenes of the varying year , but apace 
not being available, we miist pass at once to some of the 
magnificent shrines, for which the land of the Veda is dis- 
tinguished; and having described some of their more pro- 
minent features, strive to delineate some of those festivals 
which they are well fitted to exhibit with so much pomp of 
circumstance 


TEMPLES 

The popular divinities of the Hindus have their shrines iii 
every part of the country Some arc very humble structures, 
otheis are magnificent edifices The Hindu Pagodas of 
Southern India are certainly the most imposing buildings I 
have seen They arc far superior to any of the religious 
edifices on the banks of the Ganges It is known that the 
Mohammedans during the period of their rule destroyed 
many of the ancient temples in Northern India, which may 
account for the greater celebrity attaching to those of the 
south Wo might select for description any one of many 
venerated shrines, as equally suitable for our purpose At 
most of the large cities in the Madras Presidency will be 
found one or more of these structures , but the most cele- 
brated are those of Conjeveram, Tripatore, Tnvalore, Chil- 
lumbram, Tanjore, Shroringham, Madura, and liamisseram 
No verbal description can adequately express or convey 
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an jdea of these religious establishments Even the temples 
of Thebes did not produce on my mind a deeper impression 
than the temples of India The grand temple at Komak, for 
magnitude as well as for the extent of its sculptures, and the 
Medhinet Habu in Western Thebes, in the symmetry of 
some of its architectural features, and the extent of ita 
sculptured battle-scenes, are indeed wonderful , but yet 
they did not impress me so much as the monuments of 
India The temples of India are scenes of activity The 
officiating priests are to be seen at the shrines, where, amid 
the dm of discordant music, and the smoke of fragrant 
incense, they are uttering sacred incantations, and present- 
ing the offerings of expectant worshippers The courts, and 
corridors, and porticos, are occupied by attendant votaries 
The ghits of the beautiful tanks are in many places 
crowded with men and women, who are engaged m their 
ablutions Everything betokens the existence of a system 
that commands the sympathies of the people, and one that, 
in the judgment of the Christian Missionaiy who has to assail 
it, possesses a power* that nothing human can overturn 
The presence of enthusiastic crowds devoted to the religion 
of their ancestors, gives a significance to the architectural 
grandeur of a Hindu Pagoda, that cannot now belong to the 
ruined temples of Egypt, Greece, and Italy 

Like the temples of other ancient nations, those of India 
are designed to be the abodes of the gods The Hindus have 
vaiious names by which to designate the collective buildings, 
but all convey the idea of a resident divinity In the adytum, 
or adyta, if more than one shrine exist, the symbol or idol 
is deposited This sacred spot, into which none but the ini- 
tiated can enter, is generally indicated by a teim applied to 
an inner and special locality It is also known by a name 
impiorting a place of origin, used also in other connexions for 
ether, heaven, oi God These terms sufficiently indicate the 
views which arc entertained of these places , they are sanctu- 
aries, consecrated apartments, the dwellings of superhuman 
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beings, places of the Divine presence The symbol of the 
resident deity is called by various names, indicating body, 
extension, figure, with evident reference to the assumption of 
form The symbols ore of various figures, aud suited to the 
divinity therein enshrined, and may be made of any material, 
Bueh as earth, stone, wood, brass, copper, silver, or gold The 
symbol of the deity is placed in the adytum or sanctuary, 
and consecrated by the priest, who, by performing certain 
rites, according to the prescription of the Shastras oi sacred 
ordinances, is supposed to have the power of investing the 
visible symbol with the presence of the invisible divinity At 
the consecration the deity is supposed to take up his residence 
m the idol or symbol This consecration is cfiected by the 
utterance of sacred texts or incantations, and by the touch of 
the priest Consecration being completed, the idol becomes 
an object of worship 

The views entertained of the image after consecration will 
vary with the intelligence of those who are concerned m its 
worship Doubtless theie are peisons who imagine the 
visible symbol transubstantiated into' the veiy substance of 
Deity itself Having ears, they may bo chaimed with the 
symphonies of instrumental music , having eyes, they can 
behold the prostrations and gesticulations of the worshippers , 
having nostrils, they may be agreeably aflected by fragrant 
odours, whether of incense or floweis, and having mouths, 
they may partake of the delicious viands that are spiead 
befoie them These are not, however, the notions of the 
thinking and rational Hindu. He contends, indeed, for a 
dmne presence in the idol , but he regards the divinity present 
as the invisible fragrance is present m the visible flower , or 
as fire is present in heated metal. He persuades the idol as 
magnetic influence impregnates the steel The visible symbol 
represents the invisible power, as a vocal symbol or letter 
stands for an audible sound, which it can by no possibihty 
represent except by conventional usage Such are the views 
of the intelligent defenders of idol worship Had we room, 
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we might state at large the mimeroua arguments used in 
support of the system 

From these few observations it will appear that the 
temples of the Hindus are the consecrated abodes of the 
divinities to which they may have been dedicated To these 
abodes of divinity, therefore, the worshipper resoits for 
succour in the various exigencies which seem to require the 
special interposition of preternatural power The whole 
system, the consecrated symbol, and the external rites of the 
ceremonial, are presumed to be of divine appointment, and 
efficacious m regard to the ends contemplated, because they 
are divinely authorized Hence the innumerable terms and 
similes employed to express the relation in whieh the ex- 
ternal system of worship and its provisions stand to the con- 
fiding worshipper la he exposed to the wide extended sea 
of mortal biiths, and lashed by the storm.? of secular exist- 
ence, his divinity is the desired vessel that is to convey 
him to a haven of seciuity aud repose 1 his divinity is his 
lefuge and asylum in »11 the difficulties and dangers through 
which he may bo called to pass Where the elephant-headed 
Ganesh.i is contemplated as the divine piotectoi, his ex- 
panded ears ai e poetically regarded as the auspicious raft, by 
means of which the soul, immersed in the destructive waves 
of the ocean of sin, escapes to the shores of immortality Do 
enemies assail t his divinity is the stronghold into which he 
ehc.ipes foi SBcuiity Do the floods of secular life threaten 
to overwhelm and sweep him away? his divinity is the 
firm branch which he may seize, and by wffiich he may 
hold on and hold out till the flood abates In the count- 
less vicissitudes of life, the Hindu confidently relies on the 
sure, and unfailing, and ever-piesent lord and guide, locally 
present in the venerated fane his expectations are directed 
to That shrine is his light in darkness, his salvation, his 
stay, his Buccour, his bliss, his all Nothing can exceed 
the beauty of some of the poetic effusions which the more 
earnest Hindus have written on subjects connected with the 
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exercises of the mind — its hopes and fears, its joys and’sorrows; 
alternating in relation to a revered divinity. And although 
the intelligent -will avail themselves of the practical value of 
the sentiments on any occasion and iii any place, yet the 
temple is the seat of special presence There deity is em- 
bodied and enshrined, and, therefore, in the manifold rites 
and ceiomonies of the temple seivice he la contemplated as 
the object on whom all that service terminates The cere- 
monial of the temple is, in fe,ct, by divine appointment a 
sacramental service 

It may be remarked, that many of the figures and similes 
employed by the more spintual and earnest of the Hindu 
writers are very much in accoi dance with those employed by 
inspired writers The highly figurative manner in which 
these convey their sentiments harmonises well with the 
notions current among intelligent Hindus, The numerous 
references to God under his appropriate emblem, the sun, 
found 111 sacred soiipturc, are peculiaily forcible to the 
Hindus The figure enters into the. very substance of the 
Gayatii, as we have seen God is that sole, self-existing, and 
transcendent Sun, ■whose rays shed their influence on the 
efflorescing mind, scattering its darkness, and irradiating its 
powers, as the n.ituial sun diffuses its radiance over the whole 
creation It is easy to see that when once truth shall gam an 
ascendancy over the mmd, and give vitality and power to the 
scntmionts here referred to, the oriental teachings of the Bible 
will have a special significance to the Hindu 

These geneial observations may serve to show what the 
Hindu temple is, in relation to the religious theories already 
explained 

The adytum, or sanctuary in which the idol is placed, is, 
as in Egyptian temples, very small, and it occupies the inner- 
most, the most secluded part of the building , it is generally 
surmounted by a pyramidal tower, ornamented with my- 
thological devices In front of the adytum there is a" court, 
111 which an altar is placed , and immediately before this 
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court a flagstaff, and possibly some emblem of a religious 
character at Tanjore the colossal figure of a bull occupies 
this place The bull, as alieady stated, is the vehicle on which 
Siva IS said to ride In the immediate vicinity of the sanc- 
tuary there is generally a tank of sacred water for ablutions 
The tanks are usually surrounded by a flight of steps, and 
flanked at the top with a terraced portico, which is provided 
for the accommodation of the worshippers who may there 
perform a part of their devotions At Madura there is a 
beautiful tank, said to occupy an area of forty acres, whose 
water is six fathoms deep It is surrounded by a wall of cut 
stone, and provided with ghkts, or flights of steps at suitable 
intervals In the centre of this expanse of water there is an 
artificial island, suriouiided by a wall, and furnished with 
flights of steps for the convenience of landing The isle is 
planted with choice trees, and a p3'ramidal tower of several 
stories high stands m the middle of the grove This leser- 
voir IS used at certain festivals for aquatic processions, when 
the sacred symbols are conveyed on rafts to the island 
Numerous rafts of huge dimensions are provided for these 
occasions, and to add to these nocturnal fetes the greater 
pomp of ciicumstance, colossal images of elephants are pre- 
pared and grouped on the rafts, along with othei imposing 
effigies 

Within the precincts of the same temple there may be 
several shrmes At Tanjore there are one hundred and eight 
ahiines to one object of worship, the symbol of Siva Sur- 
rounding the sanctuary, in some of the large temples, are 
quadrangular coriidors, which, as colonnades covered in, are 
used for processions, especially at night At Ramisseram this 
corridor is upwards of six hundred feet in length on each of the 
four Bides Some of the colonnades and courts are singularly 
imposing In some of them the pillars are elaborately sculp- 
tured with mythological figures executed in bold relief, and 
m some instances the group is composed of a person mounted 
on an animal, armed with weapons of defence and attack, the 
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whole being formed out of a single stone In one of the 
courts in the temple at Madura there is a cluster of twenty- 
seven pillars, formed of a single block of granite Here too, m 
an adjacent choultry, la a spacious court, on whose pillars are 
represented the figures of a dynasty of kings In most of 
the large Pagodas of Southern India there is a court, whose 
roof IS supported by a thousand pillars, and therefoie deno- 
minated the thousand-pillared court A sacred grove is 
attached to many of these fanes, which is intended for pro- 
menade, and also for supplying flowers for the ceremonies 
Glancing at this collection of buildings composed of sanc- 
tiiaiiea, courts, corridors, colonnades, and the accompanying 
tanks and gardens, some idea may be formed of the immense 
area occupied by one of these extraordinary establishments 
The area or court surrounding the temple is generally 
paved with large blocks of stone The whole space is usually 
enclosed by a high wall of stone, or of brick faced with stone 
The temple at Chillumbram has two walls, and that at Shrer- 
ingam has seven walls, the outermost being four miles m 
circuit The enclosure is generally sqmire, each side facing 
one of the cardinal points The wall is pierced with mogni- 
fioent gateways, some of which are forty feet high, that at 
Ramisseram is said to be one hundred feet high, of propor- 
tionate width, and ornamented with pilasters composed of 
single blocks of stone These portals are surmounted with 
lofty towers of numerous stones, sometimes as many as 
fifteen, and these singular and sublime structures are gene- 
rally decorated with figures accordant with the legends of 
Hindu mythology In most places one or more idol cars 
aie provided for penodic festivals, when they are drawn 
round the temple by the admiring and enthusiastic crowd 
Some of these vehicles are elaborately carved, and formed 
into several stones, and m some instances are os much as 
seventy feet m height It were impossible to desenbe many 
of the figures that are exhibited on these vehicles of super- 
stition, such IS their obscenity 




The intenfee interest manifested by the crowds when the idol 
car, as presented in the accompanying engraving, begins to 
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move, cannot be deacribed Then their confidence m the 
supposed invisible powers associated with such an assemblage 
of grandeur and magnificence, rises with the occasion to the 
highest pitch, and is indicated by the most enthusiastio ex- 
pressions Eveiy eye is turned towards the venerated object, 
and, as if some beneficent divinity were about to become 
visible, for the puipose of conveymg whatsoever the worship- 
pers might desire, the most profound attention is paid to 
the whole ceremonial The sight of the ponderous and 
gorgeously decorated vehicle, on whose different stones at- 
tendant priests are standing, entrances the spectators, from 
whom burst forth the loudest acclamations, while the sound 
of wild, jarring, loud, and discordant music seems to rend 
the air Anxious mothers are there with their ohildien, to 
teach them to hold up their infant and youthful hands in 
adoration of the all-powerful being they have come to 
worship The splendid and ostentatious ceremonial ex- 
hibited on these occasions is well fitted to impress the minds 
of the superstitious and bigoted votaries of tho system 
Those who come from distant and retired places, where the 
mind has been more or less prepared by expectation, and 
confirmed m its confidence by the popiilai stones, related by 
vagrant mendicants, concerning the advantages which have 
been conferred by the resident divinities on certain occasions, 
are deeply impressed by these pageants ^ 

It has been already mentioned that in addition to the 
stated daily services prescribed by the Hindu ritual, and 
which may be performed alike in almost all places, and also 
periodical festivities, which are observed in most of the temples 
throughout India under similar circumstances , there are 

* In some parts ot India the Romanists have adopted the car , and 
make the carvings subservient to the exhibition of legendary stones, 
the various facts of religious history, and the inflictions cf purgatory 
Those latter are generally contained in tablets, wherein are piotoi lally 
represented the consequences ansmg from the violation of the Divine 
command or prohibition inscnbed below the carving When the car 
IS used on great festivals, an image of the Vngin is placed upon ifc 
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special festivals at particular places which are regulated by 
astronomical phenomena These ceremonies, incident to 
certain facts of Hmdu history and legendary story, are often 
connected with some particnlar locality, which on that 
account possesses, at certain seasons, special sanctity Attend- 
ance at these places, on particular occasions, is regarded as of 
special advantage, and therefore crowds are attracted to them. 
The great festivals at Ramisseram, which occur at intervals of 
twelve and sixty years respectively, are connected with the 
expedition of Rama to Lanka (Ceylon), and particulai spots 
are pointed out there which are identified with some of the 
events in the great national epic, the Ramayana The 
precise spot where Situ, the consort of Rama, went through 
the orileal of fire, to teat hei fidelity to her conjugal duties, is 
pointed out , and multitudes bathe m the sea at that place, 
as I have witnessed, in the fullest belief that such ablution 
will be followed by special favour On the same piinciple, 
the Hindus arc taught that if they attend the great car 
festival at Jugannath, they will be emancipated at death 
from all the evils of future birth Hence it is that at these 
places on the occasions held so auspicious, such multitudes 
flock togethei from eveiy part of the land 

Theie are several shrines dedicated to Hanuman, who is sig- 
nalized by his exploits m tearing up the mountains, for the con- 
struction of the bridge that connects Ramisseram with Ceylon 
On oui way to one of the holy places in the isle, my missionaiy 
brethren and myself looked into a small temple, in which a 
figure of a black monkey was placed, with immense white 
eyes, apparently made of cement There was a boy in attend- 
ance, who seemed to be in charge of the shrmo Looking into 
the interioi, by way of ascertaining what there might be with- 
in, and seeing nothing besides the image, I asked the boy if 
there was nothing else — nothing behind the image , to winch 
he replied, with the utmost simplicity, “ No, nothing hut hia 
tail ” Hanuman is sometimes painted in the foim m winch 

Q 2 
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he IS here given, busily engaged in hia herculean task of 
conveying mountains to fill up the sea 

It was computed that thirty five 
thousand persona attended the fes- 
tival under notice. The auapicioua 
moment for ablution wua when the 
sun waa half above the horizon, at 
ita rising We had paaaed the 
night amid the aongs of the pil- 
gritna, vainly attempting to sleep 
on the sand At day-break the 
multitudes moved on toivaids the 
sacied spot, and awaited the mo- 
ment that was to consummate 
then pilgrimage It was a most 
imposing spectacle Tens of tliou- 
b.iiids stood in silence, and every 
c\ e was directed over the w aves to 
the D.isteiii liDiizon The sun at 
length .Tiipe.irod, and shed his ladiauch on the gently agitated 
hosoiii of the sea, and .soon revealed half of his disc, when the 
whole mass of living beings disappeared in the ivaves Some 
of the pilgrims picsont at this festival had travelled seventeen 
01 eighteen hundred tailes ' 

1 may here notice another gieat festival which I attended, 
with the late Dr Marshman, of the Serampore mission, it 
was the Hatha-} atiii, or the Car-Festival, .at Mahesh, about 
two miles from the above-named place The vehicle used at 
this place is a huge car, not unlike the one at Pun, m Onssa 
The image was placed upon it, and dragged about for the 
ostensible benefit of an amng The car was preceded by the 
usual acoompanimcnt of music, the deep sounding tom tom, 
and noisy cymbals There were groups of singers vociferating 
the piaiSBS ot Krishna The utmost alacrity was evinced by 
the assembled crowd to aid the progress of the venerated 
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lelic of Bupei’Htitioa, which coasista of an armless, ill-shaped 
image, dignified with the appellation of the “ Lord of the 
World ” This festival is celebrated with the greatest pomp 
at Pun, 111 Onssa Hundreds of thousands resort to that 
shrine, the real JagannMh, and before the beneficent spirit 
of the British government put a stop to the enormities there 
practised m the name of devotion, deluded votaries stretched 
themselves beneath the wheels of the car, that bj being 
crnshed to death they might obtain admission to Paiadise 
It has been justly said, however, that, “ iii spite of this 
auspicious circumstance, every village car, by the filthy repre- 
sentations painted or carved on it, still eieita a most baneful 
influence on the morals of the jieople ” 

The Sndn Yatrd, the bathing of Jagarindth, is celebrated 
with equal devotion at Mahfesh The misshapen block is 
enveloped in cloth, and earned out of the temple, and 
placed in a recess built for the ceiemony There, while 
sacred texts from the Vedas are lecited hy attendant Brah- 
mans, amid loud acclamations and deafening music, the 
idol IS divested of its garments, and bathed with the sacred 
water of the Cranga, which is pouied on his head At the 
close of the ceiemony the crowds make ohcisaucB, by uplifted 
hands oi by prostration, and enteitam the most confident 
assurance that the auspices of the occasion will seouiu them 
from futme and numerous evils The idol being wiped, is 
placed in his temple, and receives the solemn adorations of 
the attendant piiests and the devoted cioivd 

This festival is one of great licentiousness Most of the 
abandoned characteis from the city of Calcutta, distant only 
fifteen miles, make a pomt of being present at this gathering, 
and thousands make it the occasion of wanton amusement 
The most licentious songs and the filthiest language arc the 
seasoning of this leligious ( 1 ) festival 

These great festivals not only draw tens of thousands for 
purposes of superstition, but traders in all descriptions of 
waiea aie atti acted, and the sacred places become maits of 
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buainesa At Shrermgam, near Tnohinopoly, m the month of 
December, the annual festival is a vast fair for the trans- 
action of busineaa Cattle are brought from the adjacent 
provinces for sale, and wares of every description are sold or 
exchanged 

On these occasions snake-charmers, conjurors, jugglers, and 
such like characters, exhibit their arts, and obtain money 
from their admirers Ascetics, who practise austerities, reli- 
gious mendicants, and deceivers of every description, may be 
seen on these occasions, brought together from every part of 
the land Such appear to spend their time similarly to such 
characters in the west 

The popular religious festivals of India afford the moat 
fitting exemplification of the tendencies of Hinduism What 
we have hitherto advanced is of a comparatively moderate 
character Of much wo may not attempt a description 
Those Bacchanalian orgies, stained with licentiousness and 
blood, that are practised under the name of religious rites, 
among some of the sects, are of a nature too gross for 
description Ignorance and superstition have inflicted on 
that fair country the foulest evils that can degrade and pol- 
lute the human character The beneficent rule of a mild 
and paternal government has interposed for the rescue of the 
people from some of the horrible crimes that once disgraced 
the land The ntes of Sati, which at one time kindled the 
fires that consumed thousands of bereaved widows with the 
corpses of their husbands, have been abolished The infan- 
ticide that once consigned thousands of innocent children to 
the alligators at Sagur island, has been abolished Beneficent 
measures are ameliorating the condition of the aborigines in 
different parts of the country, and it may be hoped that all 
which legislation and authority can reach will receive the 
impress of Christianity But there is much that government 
can never effect , and therefore we must look to the operation 
of that heaven-bom truth which alone can emancipate the 
victims of a voluntary and debasing superstition 
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Some of the existing Austerities still practised may here he 
conveniently noticed. Many of them indicate great mental 
resolution, and impose on their subjects continued suffeimg, 
that one could scaicely believe endurable, had we not indu- 
bitable evidence of its existence I propose in this place to 
give an account of some of the most remarkable instances of 
self-inflicted torment I have witnessed 

It has already been stated that self-inflicted torture and 
personal privation are held to be of great efficacy in the 
Hindu system In subservience to this doctrine, some sincere 
persons subject themselves to the inflictions which morbid 
sentiment may dictate , whilst others, from mere motives of 
vanity and knaveiy, adopt the practices of asceticibm 

A class of solitary mendicants, calledUi ddluibahua, may here 
be named These extend one or both arms above their heads, 
till the muscles become iigid and fixed, so as not again to he 
capable of lesummg tbeir original flexibility and use They 
also close the hand, and the nails being necessarily suffered 
to grow, make their way between the metacarpal bones, and 
completely perforate tte hand These persons wander about 
from place to place, some m a state of nudity, whilst others 
wear a small wiapper stained with ochie, they usually belong 
to the Saiva sect, and twist or mat their hair so as to use 
above the head, as already stated Figures of this class of 
fanatics arc introduced into the sketches of the cave temples 
of Ellora and Elephanta 

Some of these ascetics retain the use of then limbs, and 
hold up their faces to the sky till the muscles of the neck 
become contracted, aftci which they are, from necessity, com- 
pelled to retain the head in that position 

At Ramisseram, on the occasion of one of the great periodic 
festivals, I saw numerous examples of ascetic practices, many 
of which, no doubt, proceeded from interested motives, with 
a view to extort alms from the credulous Some w^eie lite- 
rally interred in an ordinary posture, others were bulled with 
the head downwards, and only the legs from the knees 
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above ground, one sat on a frame of iron, in which were fixed 
iron apikea which pierced hifl flesh, some had a pan of hum- 
ing coals on the head, and bore it along m the crowd, whilst 
others lay prostrate on their backs, with a vessel full of 
burning embers placed on the breast, and one was performing 
the penance of the five fires, bemg seated in the midst of four, 
with the fifth, the buming sim, pouring its rays on hia naked 
head. One man had an iron collar round his neck, on whose 
maigin were planted iron spikes 

To satisfy ourselves of the sanguinary charactei of some of 
the Hindu deities, and of the influence they exert over the 
deluded victims of superstition, we must witness some of the 
cruel practices which the popular goddess, Kali, imposes on 
her worshippers The most lemaikable festival is the one 
called Charak Puja 

This festival derives its name from chah a, a wheel or discus , 
m allusion to the ciicle pei formed in the act of lotatiiig, when 
suspended fiom the instrument of this horrible superstition 
Bemg desirous of witnessing the coiemony iii all its parts, 
I went to the spot where one of these' ceremonies was about 
to take place An upright pole, twenty or thirty feet in 
height, was planted in the ground, across the top of which, 
moving on a pivot, a long pole was placed From one end ol 
this transverse beam a long rope was suspended and left to 
hang loosely, whilst a shelter rope was attached to the other 
end, bearing a couple of strong iron hooks A good-looking 
man, perhaps thirty years of age, came from the midst of the 
crowd, and doing obeisance beneath the instrument of toiture, 
presented himself as a candidate for the honour he aspired 
to The attendant, before whom he stood elect, struck a 
smart blow on the small of the back, and fixed one of the hooks 
in the flesh, and then did the same on the other side. The 
man then laid hold of the rope just above the hooks and 
held it, whilst certain persons in the crowd, seizing the loose 
rope, pulled Jimi up, by depi easing the other end of the beam 
As he rose he relinquished hia hold of the rope by which he 
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was suspended, and resigned himself to the rotary motion, 
by which he was whirled round and round in mid air, sus- 
pended by the flesh of his own body. Whilst he was thus 
enduring the torture incident to this horrid service, at once 
gratifying the cruel goddess Kali and the crowd of admiring 
spectators, he drew from his girdle fruits and flowers, which 
he scattered among the attendants These were picked up 
by the crowd, with the gieateat eagerness, as precious rehcs 
that might avail as charms in cases of personal or domestic 
extremity This wretched dupe of a foul superstition re- 
mained m the air at least a quarter of an hour, and, of 
course, m his own estimation and lu that of the spectators, 
gamed by this brief infliction a large amount of merit, and 
consequent title to certam rewards to be reaped in a future 
state of being No sooner had he descended, than another was 
ready for the ceremony. These cruel practices are carried on 
in various parts of the native town, from day to day, as long 
as the festival lasts It not unfrequently happens that the 
ligaments of the back ^ive way, when the man, tossed to an 
immense distance, is dashed to pieces In such cases, the infer- 
ence is, that the victim of such accident, by virtue of dement 
in a former state of existence, was not merely unworthy of the 
pilvilegea attached to this privileged ceremonial, but destined 
to expiate his evil deeds by this dreadful accident 

At the festival of Chaiak Pvja othei acts of violence are 
also perpetmteil undei the name of religion. Some precipi- 
tate themselves fiom an elevated platform or fiom the upper 
verandah of a house ou spikes and knives that are contained 
in a large bag of straw By these adventurous acts many 
are lacerated, and some lose their lives 

Some devotees pierce the skin of the forehead, and suspend- 
ing 111 the wound an iron hook, attach to it a lamp , and 
thus prepared, seat themselves in the open air, and recite the 
name of some favourite deity till the dawn of the next day 
The following singular vow is performed by some Stretch- 
ing himself on the earth on Lis back, the devotee takes a 
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handful of moist earth, and placing this on hia under lip, 
he plants in it some grama of mustard-seed, and exposes him- 
aelf to the dews of tlie night and the heat of the day till the 
seed germinates In this posture the man must lie in a fixed 
motionless condition, without food or drink, till the vegeta- 
ble process liberates him, which will generally be about the 
fouith day 

This -account of the miserable proceedings of the Hindu 
devotees may not be closed without a brief reference to some 
of the extraordinary acts that take place at the temple of 
Kali, in the vicinity of Calcutta, during the period of Charak 
Puja The popularity of her shrine in this particular locality 
arises from the most extravagant legendary statements that 
have ever been put on record They are too long for inser- 
tion here, indeed, no good end could be answered by the 
detail, except as it might serve to deepen the impression, no 
doubt already made, in regard to the degrading tendencies of 
Hinduism That the most absurd stones can be invested 
with the sanctity and authority of inspired truth, and become 
the giouiid of the proceedings we are about to state may well 
excite Buiprise and the emotion will become deeper when 
it is remembered, that what is about to be related does not 
happen merely in the retired and sequestered parts of the 
country, but in the metropolis of our Indian empire, m the 
city of palaces , for the celebrated temple of Kali Ghat is 
in its immediate suburbs, and the processions of fiantic 
idolaters we are about to contemplate, I have myself wit- 
nessed in the most fashionable thoroughfares of the city, 
among the mansions of the opulent Befoie noticing the 
processions themselves, it may be convenient to visit the 
temple itself, and witness what takes place at the shrine 
This celebrated temple has no attractions of an architectural 
character, being totally devoid of the creations of art , its 
sole attraction consists in the sanctity of the place, and 
the presence there of a senseless idol, the symbol of a cruel 
goddess 
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On entering its precincts a group of Brahmans is seen 
stationed to receive the free-will offerings of the people, who 
flow past on the occasion under notice as a mighty torrent 
Opposite this group of collectors may be seen a heap of 
money, silver and copper, which is received m exchange for 
consecrated flowers, which have heen presented at the shrine, 
and thence have denved a special sanctity. That presence 
being attained, the devotees, many of them with phrenzied 
feeling, knock their heads against the temple wall, if haply 
they may attract the eye of Kali And what is the character 
of this all-commanding object of worship 1 We will give 
a brief description Kali is usually represented as n black 
01 dark blue female, dancing on the prostrate body of her 
own husband She has four arms, having m one an extermi- 
nating sword, and in another a human head held fast by the 
hair, a third points downwards, indicating the destruction 
that awaits all opposed to her , and the fourth is i .used up- 
wards in allusion to the future regeneration of nature by a 
new creation Hei hf^ir is dishevelled and reaches to her 
feet Her countenance is ferocious m the extreme, and hei 
tongue protruded from her mouth hangs over the chin She 
has three eyes of angry expression, one of which is m hei 
forehead. Her lips and eyebrows are streaked with blood, 
aud a crimson current flows down her bosom For car-orna- 
ments she has human victims, and, as a girdle, the heads of 
the victims over whom she has triumphed, and her necklace is 
composed of human skulls Such is the image of the goddess 
that commands the myriads who throng to pay her'adoration ' 
Let us now witness the acts of devotion wherewith this 
monster is honoured Hard by the shrine seveitil men ore 
stationed, with instruments of cruelty, in the forms of non 
spikes, canes, rods, &c The horrible spectacle now to he 
described will scarcely he believed, — it is however true One 
man is pierced through the sides, when a couple of canes 
are inserted, which being held by his companions, he dances 
to and fro on them , another has his tougue pierced, and at 
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once passes through the aperture a living snake Another 
has his arm perforated, and passes thiough the opening an 
iron rod , and another, having his tongue bored through, in- 
serts in the orifice a rod of iron. Thus the work of cruelty 
proceeds for a long time, group after group, consisting of ten 
or a dozen, cornea up and nndergoea the horrible operation 
The successive groups pass together to an elevated platform 
opposite the idol All being arranged, the crowd having 
surrounded the sacred precincts, the work of slaughter com- 
mences, the goats arc decapitated and the court swims with 
blood Now the ingredients prepaied for the purpose are 
thrown on the fire, and oa the smoke and flame ascend, the 
music commences from numerous instruments, making the moat 
uproarious and discordant noise that can bo imagined Now 
the distinguished actors in this bloody and fiendish drama 
commence their gesticulations, and heighten the cruelty of 
their voluntary inflictions, by using various methods for 
giving effect to the meiitorious proceedings being enacted 
The instruments of toiture, be they rods, or canes, or spikes, 
or ropes, or snakes, are fulled to and fro in the lacerated flesh 
till it pours forth afresh the stream that is to delight the 
renowned and beloved object of worship The ciowd be- 
comes frantic with excitement, and in loudest acclaim, cry 
out, Victory to Kah ' Victoiy to the gieat Kali i They 
afterwards parade the chief thoi oughfoTes, accompanied by 
the bond dm produced by tiumpeta, gongs, cymbals, pipes 
and drums The last mentioned are generally surmounted 
by bunches of black and white ostrich feathers, which give 
an expression of mock-triumph that is highly suitable to the 
occasion No description can convey an adequate idea of 
the unearthly character of these processions, as I have wit- 
nessed them in the streets of Calcutta The accompanying 
engraving will aid the reader to form some idea of these 
horrible spectacles 

It may be enough to suggest the contrast between these 
scenes of cruel phrenzy and the peaceful tranquillizing wor- 
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ship of the ChriBtiaa sanctuary Here, true, there are accla- 
mations of piaise, and hursts of triumph, but the jubilant 
sound IS the voice of melody and the sound of them that 
keep holy day How different the subjective state, and the 
objective truth incident to the solemn gathenugs for the wor- 
ship of Almighty God in the church of Christ ' The grateful 
feeling produced by the apprehended mysteries of redeeming 
love, and the blissful prospects set before the mind by an 
ascended and gloiified Saviour, how they differ from those 
sanguinary rites and degrading scenes just described ' How 
grateful ought the Christian to be in the enjoyment of such 
privileges, and how zealous to extend them to those who are 
brutified by the cruel practices of a merciless idolatry The 
superior condition of a Christian population arises, it must 
never be forgotten, from the gospel of the grace of God 
This record of saving truth reveals at once our miseries, the 
wants of our nature, and the remedies which have been 
provided for our benefit, On the diffusion of the tiuth and 
the consequent application of the grace of God, depend the 
restoration of man, whether degrafied by Brahmanism or 
Druidism And it ought to be borne in mind that the ap- 
pointed instrument for the demolition of every system of 
idolatry and superstition is put into the hands of the church 
to be used It must surely be a matter of deep interest to 
every enlightened Christian to hasten the proclamation of 
that gospel which alone can effect the deliverance of our 
fellow-men from the cruel bondage in which they must 
remain willing captives till its sound reaches their ears 
What the church in ancient times did for the victims of 
a horrid and soul-debasing Dmidism in Britain, that church, 
if baptized into the same spirit, must feel impelled to attempt 
for the millions of India who aie still the hapless bondsmen 
of an equally degrading system — Brahmanism 

A superficial glance at the system will suffice to show that 
Hinduism is admirably fitted to comprehend within its grasp 
every pecuhanty of chaiacter, every phase of mind Its 
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flexibility adapts it to every condition of the moral and even 
immoral feelings. The system has something to offer every 
adherent as the reward of even the moat perfunctory per- 
formance of any part of its varied ceremonial The present 
act, whether civil or sacred, is either connected with the past 
as the reward of ment, or the result of dement, or it is the 
seed corn of future awards, it must germinate and bnng 
forth fniit correspondent with its own moral quality The 
graduated scale of religious merit has its correspondent awards 
in the pleasures and pains of future being , these must be 
realized in the future with all the certainty of a physical 
necessity , all, however, admit that the final emancipation 
of the spirit is the summum bonum, the all-absorbing object 
to he aimed at in all the acts and habits of life The attain- 
ment of this IS not possible by works This final beatitude 
can only he attained by Divine knowledge, the knowledge of 
the Supreme Brahm or essential Spirit This knowledge con- 
sists in the perception of the sole self-existing and essential 
Spirit as the all-pervading, all-sustaining, and all-compre- 
hending being, the all in all He is the essence of the visible 
and tangible around us The desiderated knowledge consists 
in the full approhensiou of the theory of existence, and by 
tins means intensely to realize the fact that there is nothing 
apart from or besides God To be absoibed m the sublime 
truth, “I am He,” not “I am one with Him,” in happy 
union, although this is a high state they admit, but I am He 
While aught is conceived of as divided or divisible, there is 
no true knowledge, and consequently no liberation 

This knowledge, tins deifying element, is to be sought in 
the intense study of the sacred ordinances contained in the 
Vedas, or in works that embody their principles Devotional 
exercises aid the attainment, and hence the ceremonial 
ascetism, or the practice of austerities, aids the object, and 
hence the self-iiiflicted torments of the devotees, the aspirants 
after the acmfi of Hindu felicity There are some who main- 
tain that by the exercise of profound meditation, the know- 
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ledge of the Supreme Spint may be attained , and workfl 
giving directions for the postures, gestures, and varied phy- 
sical means for the desired end are read by the earnest and 
spiritual By such means the Hindu is taught to believe 
that he may attain union with God when God will be seen in 
all things, and all things will be ascertained to be but the 
expansion of the divine unity It is admitted that but few 
attain this supreme felicity The following simile is used to 
express the extreme difficulty in the way of its appiehension. 
Supposing a yoke, used for uniting a couple of oxen in a 
plough, were cast adrift on the ocean, it is conceivable that 
in the course of time a turtle might insert its head in one of 
the several apertures existing m this pieo» of wood But 
when the yielding and restless ocean is the place where such 
a contingency is contemplated, theie docs not appear much 
chance for the occurrence of such an incident , so rare is it 
for souls to attain to the knowledge that leads to beatitude. 

Yet this finality of the Hindu is pursued by the votaries of 
the system as a possibility In the use of the appointed 
means, the soul will ultimately atfam the true knowledge, 
when the illusion which now enthrals it will be dispelled Then 
the ethereal principle, no longer bound by the gross elements 
which now entangle it, will be absolutely enfranchised and 
emancipated by the attainment of the truth It will be pre- 
cipient of the truth now concealed, that Brahma, Vishnu, 
Siva, the moral and material univeise, however efformed, — 
whether by the expansion of the divine essence, or by an 
illusive energy, or by a materializing emanative process, — is 
indeed nothing but the one sole, self-existing, and essential 
spirit, and must merge into the ineffable ocean of being, whence 
it was educed as the foam on the water Thus as foam resolves 
itself into the productive fluid whence it was lashed into 
being by external energy, or as water taken out of the ocean 
and confined on its surface in a vessel may, by the subsi- 
dence of the storm, or the fracture of the vessel, return to 
the bosom of the ocean of the parent waters, so tha SQul 
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that has been launched on the sea of births, and confined 
in vehicles more or less gross, pent up in those mtelleotual, 
mental, and organic casements already described, when 
matured by true wisdom, will burst from the prison-house, 
emerge fiom the subtle frame m which it has migrated, it 
may be for almost boundless cycles, and find its supreme 
felicity in God Then the germ of existence that had been 
confined iii material forms, like the germ of a seed in a husk, 
having exhausted, by endlessly varied sufferings, and enjoy- 
ments, and mutations, the causes that shaped its destiny, 
shall put off the tabernacle, and unclothed, a pure spirit, will 
return to the bosom of the Eternal 

Analogous f!b the doctrine of rewards to be attained in one 
of the fourteen worlds, and like those, temporary in their 
character, is the doctnne of punishments taught by the 
Hindu Sbastras. The violation of the ordinances pi escribed 
with reference to the various relations of life as regards caste, 
religion, oi moral duty, will involve correspondent penal 
consequences which myst either be endured or consumed, by 
passing through aggravated conditions m future births, or 
satisfied by the retributions of intermediate places of torment, 
OI by the prescribed atonements oi penances connected with 
the Hindu religion The detail of these matters would, like 
that relating to the ceremonial, occupy too much of our 
space, and therefore it must be here omitted The various 
afflictive circumstances incident to oui present economy, that 
of human existence, are explained m accordance with this 
dogma of the Hindu schools An elaborate treatise exists 
among them, which piofesses to show the effects of certain 
moral actions dona in this life By consulting this, much 
may be inferred relative to the causes of personal defect, as 
blindness, deafness, lameness, or maimedness The questiou 
put to our Lord hud reference to this view of pscycbology, 
and lelated to the doctiine of the Metempsychosis, a doctrine 
not unknown among the Jews, as may be seen from its 
occunence in one of the apochryphal books “Who did 

B 
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Bin, tliB man or his parents, that he was bom blind 1” The 
Smdua state m certain cases "what will be the result of par- 
tiotilar acts If a man has robbed a pneat he is bom a 
crocodile If he has stolen grain in the husk, he la bom a 
rat The spirit now conditioned as a man, or even one of 
higher auBpicea, may become a blade of grass, a shrub, a 
mineral, an insect, a nymph, a god * Some conception may 
be formed of the various destiny to which the soul may be 
subjected when it is known that the propensity, or passion, 
or action, of the preceding actuates the following birth, as to 
form or condition, and particularly when it is remembered 
that the soul may be transmitted for purposes of expiation 
through the whole range of the animate and inanimate crea- 
tion Should these degradations be not, in value or degree, 
equal to the dement, the unhappy spirit is doomed to Naraka^ 
hell, the realms of Yama, those 

''Hegiona of sorrow, doleful shades, wheie peace 
And rest can never dwell ” 

There the soul is subjected to the posV'ive inflictions of meet 

1 Some years ago when engaged on a manuscript of a veraiou of the 
Book of Genesis, I called in a learned man resident in the neighbour- 
hood, in order to read the manuscript with him for purposes of philo- 
logical criticism He was a very rigid Hindu, and though well ac- 
quainted with the scheme of Christianity, performed the religious 
duties of hlB own system with great zeal and equal confidence Occa- 
BionaJly we blended with our mutual conferences on language remarks 
on the respective claims of Christianity and Hinduism, and therefore 
he always felt at liberty to offer his opinions on any of the doctrines, 
or characters of the Bible When we were reading the histoiy of Jacob, 
and had nearly finished it, he observed, that, in his judgment, the nar- 
rative of that patriarch, assuming its truth, might he taken as inferring 
the doctrme of the Metempsychosis ** For,” said he, “it is very clear 
fi om the whole careei of the man in this birth, so exceptionable was 
it in regard to tbe requirements of morality, that Jacob was not m any 
wise entitled to the auspices under which he was placed, and the m- 
ference, therefore, is, that he had in a prior state of being acquired such 
merit as to secme, notwithstanding hia questionable expedients, the 
signal mterpoBitions of God, and the successive manifestations ofDivme 
favour with which his life abounded ” 
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retribution ; but, like the rewards reaped in the celestial and 
sensuous mansions, the duration of these torments will be but 
temporary , those purgatonol fires will not bum for ever 
From those regions of lamentation and woe, the spirit will 
again emerge, and embodied again appear on the sea of moital 
hirths, and if needs be, ogam and again through the endlessly 
varied mutations and migrations of the vast cycle of the 
Metempsychosis, seek its supreme end, absorption, in the 
divine Essence. 

In the consideration of the doctrines and theories of 
Pantheism, we are made acquainted with a nomenclature, with 
an array of theological terms, that we might mistake for 
those employed by the inspired writers of the Bible , and we 
are ready to conclude that we are about to be conducted into 
the glorious temple of truth, there to enjoy further revelations 
of the transcendent attributes of God, natural and moral, and 
of the laws of the intellectual and moral universe , but how 
are we disappointed as we advance into the deductions, the 
speculations, and the, issues of the system ' And in like 
manner, when we hear of final beatitude, and ineffable 
felicity, and unbroken and eternal union with the Godhead, 
and the meshaustiblo frmtion of paradise, ve ore disposed to 
imagine ourselves on the margin of perennial delights ; and 
that there is something m Hinduism that may avail for the 
satisfying of the immortal cravings of a deathless and in- 
telligent being We find, however, as we analyse the terms, 
and examine the things for which they stand, that we ore 
presented with little more than what may be denominated 
annihilation in the final beatitude of the Hindu religion. 
Though the Brahmanist will not admit with the Buddhist that 
cessation of existence, or extinction of being, is the acmfi he 
aims at, yet the loss of individuality by the refluence of 
the spirit into deity, would appear to differ but little from 
the finality of that theory The system holds out no prospect 
of conscious felicity amid the rewards of a changeless state 
The intermediate conditions of the spirit are those mcessant 
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(changes from birth to birth through an almost endless 
of migration ^ and if the highest state be ever reached, 
it consists not with consciousness , really it amounts to 
nothing better than annilulation That this is the doctnue 
of the Hindu may be inferred from one of the passages which 
Krishna addressed to the hero Arjuna on the battle-held. 
The views he there expressed are contained in that ocean 
of words, the Mahabharat, one of the national epics already 
described 

Thou mourn’at far those thou should'at not mourn, albeit thy words 
are like the wise, 

For those that live or those that die, may never mourn the truly wise 
Ne’er was the time when I was not, nor those, nor yonder kmgs of earth, 
Hereafter ne'er shall be the time, when one of us shall cease to be 
The soul within its mortal frame, glides on through childhood, youth, 
and age , 

Then in another form renew'd, renews its stated course agam 
All indestructible is he that spread the living universe , 

And who IS he that shall destrov the work of the indestructible? 
Corruptible these bodies are that warp the everlasting soul — 

The eternal, unimaginable soul Thence on^to battle, Bkarata I 
For he that thinks to slay the soul, or thinks the soul is slam, 

Are fondly both alike deceived, it is not slam — it slayeth not. 

It la not born — it doth not die, past, present, future, knows it not, 
Ancient, eternal, and unchanged, it dies not with the dying frame 
Who knows it mcorruptible, and eyerlasting, and unborn, 

What heeds he whether he may slay, or fall himself in battle slain 
As their old garments men cast off, anon new raiment to assume, 

So casts the soul its worn-out frame, and takes at once another form 
The weapon cannot pierce it through, nor wastes it the consuming hie , 
The liquid waters melt it not, nor dries it up the parching wmd , 
Impenetrable and unbum'd, impermeable and undried, 

Perpetual, ever wandering, firm, indissoluble, permanent, 

Invisible, unspeakable Thus deemmg, wherefore mourn for it ^ 

We must take leave of the subjects that have occupied 
attention, as we have endeavoured to depict the character of 
Hindaism, a system of religion confessedly the most stupen- 
dous — whether we consider the boundless extent of its range, 
or the multiplicity of its component parts — ^that ever engaged 
the mind of man An eloquent writer, already quoted, very 
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lucidly pTBsentl ita features lu a, passage which, may be here 
oonvemently placed before the reader he says — 

“Of all systems of false religion, it is that which seems 
to embody the largest amount and variety of semblances and 
counterfeits, of divinely revealed facta and doctrines. In 
this respect it appears to hold the same relation to the 
primitive patnarchal faith, that Homan Catholicism does 
to the primitive apostolic faith It is, m fiict, the popery 
of priTmtvue patriarchal Chrislianily All the terms and 
names expressive of the sublimest truths, ongnally revealed 
from heaven, it still retains, and under these it contrives 
to inculcate diametrically opposite and contradictory errors 
Ita account of the creation and destruction of the universe, — 
of the floods and conflagrations to which it is alternately 
subjected, — of the divine origin, present sinfulness, and final 
destiny of the soul, — together with many cognate and su5- 
sidiary statements, must he regarded os embodying, under 
the corruptions of tradition and the exaggerations of fancy, 
some of the grandest truths ever communicated by the 
Almighty to man, ii^iether before or after the fall Its 
nomenclature on the subject of the unity and spirituality 
of the one great, supremo, sclf-existent Lord, is most copious, 
but, when analysed, it presents us with nothing better than 
an infinite negation Its vocabulary, descriptive of the 
natural attributes of the Great Spirit, superabounds to over- 
flowing, but it evacuates every one of them of absolute perfec- 
tion There is unchangeableness, though constantly subject 
at the confluence of certain cycles of time, not merely to 
alteration of plans and purposes, but to change of essence. 
There is omnipotence, but, bereft of creative energy, it is 
limited to the power of eduction and fabrication There is 
omn'iscience , but it is restricted to the bnef period of wakeful- 
ness, at the time of manifesting the universe And so of 
other natural attributes Instead of possessing mm al attri- 
butes, the Supreme Spirit is represented os assuming, when he 
awakes, certain generalised active qualities, which admit of 
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being predicated oifire, or air, or water, or atiy other material 
substance, as well as spirit I What a contrast to all this do 
the statements of the Bible exhibit ' ” The God of the Bible 
IB possessed of independent personality, of freedom of will, 
and of absolute power There is a natural and moral attrao* 
tiveness in Jehovah that invites the conscious sinner to draw 
nigh with confiding trust The propenaions of mercy, and 
its provisions too, are all clearly revealed in the Son of his 
love Here all is solid rock In Hinduism there is nothing 
but theory — nothing real — nothing satisfiictory 

The voice of conscience, and the fragments of patriarchal 
truth traditionally conveyed to all nations, have indeed taught 
the Hindu that, to meet his legal destitution, some mode of 
expiation is absolutely necessary, to free him from the felt guilt 
of sin , and some laver of regeneration equally needed, m re- 
spect to the degradation and corruption of our moral nature 
In accordance with these absolute truths, he seeks expiation 
by the endless ceremonies of his ritual, and he strives to appease 
the anger of revengeful and sanguinary divinities, not only by 
viotima immolated at their 8hrmeB,but by self-inflicted tortures 
of the most shocking and homd descnption To procure the 
inward purity, without which all his ntes and ceremonies 
must go for nothing, he has recourse to the supposed efficacy 
of oft repeated ablutions By these he hopes to punfy his 
spirit, and to prepare it for immortality That he may 
elevate his soul, and assimilate his mind to the punty and 
dignity of the divine nature, he has recourse to continued 
and intense meditation By those moral acta he endcavomu 
to enthrone deity lu his affections, and to attain divine attri- 
butes In this effort, however, there is no tendency to intel- 
lectual and moral expansion, or the ennobling of the faculties, 
just the contrary He is engaged m the constant endeavour 
to repress the natural and immortal aspirings of hia nature, 
and to render himself insensible to those genial motives that 
alone can avail as the instruments of moral elevation And 
the natural longing for immortality, which his system seeks 
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not to eradicate but to pervert, he la instructed to cherish, 
and to cultivate in connexion with expectations of almost 
endless mutations and migrations in successive births. The 
finahty attained, and be is re-fused into the infinite and 
eternal essence of the great Supreme, where, bereft of con- 
sciousness as of individuality, he loses himself in what seems 
little better than cessation of being 

Such IB the practical issue of the elaborate system con- 
tained in the records of Brahmanism How vastly superior 
do the teachings of the Bible appear ! Here we have the 
grateful and tranquillizing announcement of " One God, and 
one mediator between God and man, the man Christ Jesus, 
who gave himself a ransom for all” How attractive is the 
character of God os exhibited in the Bible. His natural 
attributes sustain, so fuUy, and harmonize so perfectly, with 
the moral qualities of his nature His exuberant chanty 
expands into the pitying and redeeming economy of vicanous 
atonement, renewing and sanctifying grace, salutary and 
saving dieciphne, hallowing and elevating and immortal hope, 
guarding and guiding*providence Here we have even the 
tomb illumined by the lamp of his love, beyond which we see, 
stretching into the depths of a boundless futurity, fields of mtel- 
lectual and moral splendour, the glories of the beatific vision, 
the presence of the King Eternal , and all the endless felicities 
of those mansions which the glorified Bedeemer has gone to 
prepare for those who confide in the infinite merits of his 
atonement The objective and subjective glory will consist 
alike with individuality and with consciousness 

Having these hopes freely bequeathed to us in the course 
of a merciful providence, and taught as we are, that “ He,” 
whom we have by happy expenence ascertained to be gra- 
cious, " by the grace of God tasted death for every man,” 
shall we conceal the secrets of redeeming love, put the light 
under a bushel, and allow our fellow-men, o(ir fellow-sub- 
jects, in India, to descend to death bound by the adamantine 
chains of a merciless and destructive superstition ? 
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CHAPTER XII 

HINDUS, THEin BAHLT CIVILIZATION — SHILL IN THE AIITB, AQIIIOULTUBB, 

TANKS — ASPECT OF THE HINDUS COSTUME — HOUSES FUHNITUHE 

— VILLAGES — CHOULTBIES TOWNS — INDUSTBY — FOOD 

That the ancient Hindus had attained to a high degree of 
civilization, and equal eminence m the arts of social life, at a 
period long anterior to European history, has already been 
proved The testimony of other ancient nations in regard to 
India, their commercial intercourse with its inhabitants, its 
manufactures, its own languages, literature, and science, all 
combine to show that 'ts people occupied a distinguished 
place among the early nations of mankind. Though it is not 
the intention to enter into lengthened details on the arts, the 
manners, the customs, and the character of the Hindus, either 
as regards the past or the present, the scope of this little 
work requires some reference to these points The refine- 
ment, the opulence, the splendour, and the luxury of the 
urban population of ancient India may he inferred from the 
following description of one of its cities Being presented m 
a poetic form, there may possibly be some degree of exaggera^ 
tion in the picture, yet the semblances will enable ns to form 
a tolerably correct idea of what the social condition of the 
Hindus was three thousand years ago. 

“ On the bonks of the Sarayu is a vast, fertile, and delight- 
ful country, called CSiala, abounding in com and wealth 
In that country is a city called Ay^dya, greatly famed in 
this world, and buUt by Manu himself, the lord of men 
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This great aud prosperoua city was twidve in length, 

and three in breadiJ^ aad atcMvd with all conTeniences The 
sboote and lanes were admirably disposed, and the high roads 
were all sprinkled with water In this city lived Dasaratha, 
the most potent of monarchs, even as Indra lived in Amara- 
vati ® It was adorned with arched gateways and beautiful 
ranges of shops , it was fortified with numerous defences and 
warlike machines, and inhabited by all sorts of skilful artists 
It was crowded with bards and musicians, filled with riches, 
and shone forth with unrivalled glory, it had lofty towers 
stored with fire-arms, and adorned with banners It was 
constantly filled with female stage-players, it was beautiful 
with gardens and groves of mango-trees, and enclosed with 
high walls It was surrounded by impassable ditches, and 
secured by fortifications diflicult of assault by foreign kings , 
it was full of horses, elephants, cattle, camels, and mules It 
was ornamented with palaces of exquisite woikmanship, lofty 
as mountains, and enriched with jewels, abounding with 
beautiful houses consisting of several stories, and it shone 
like Indra's heaven It was crowdeS with tributary princes, 
purified with sacrificial rites, and filled with merchants of 
foreign countries Its aspect had an enchanting effect, and 
the whole city was diversified with various colours, and deco- 
rated with regular avenues of sweet scented trees It was 
full of precious stones, and resplendent with stately edifices 
and beautiful apartments It was filled with buildings 
erected close to one another, and without intermediate voids, 
and situated on a smooth level ground It abounded in deli- 
cious rice, and water sweet as the juice of sugar-cane It 
incessantly echoed with the sounds of kettle-drums, tabors, 
cymbals, and lutes , this city truly surpassed any that was 
ever beheld on earth The houses which it contained re- 
sembled the celestial mansions which the Sidd’hfts obtain 
through the virtue of their austerity ” 

The professions mentioned incidentally in numerous works 
1 One y‘Qjan=9 nulee ^ The capital of Indra, the regent of heaven. 
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show advAnoement in all that relates to a high nivilization 
The gem% the golden ornaments, the embroidenes, the silks, 
and other fahncs, the perfmneB, as 'well as tite mure nuafiii 
articles connected ^nth domestic life evince their artistic skill 
“ Their palaces, their temples, the stupendous pyramidal gate- 
ways, leading to the latter, the colonnades and porticos with 
which they are surrounded , some of ‘ a thousand pillars,’ 
others equally lemarkable for their elevations, richness, and 
grandeur of design, have for ages been the objects of admira- 
tion to the traveller m the east ” These still serve to attest 
their former skill and resources, as may be inferred from the 
illustrations of this volume 

One of the most remarkable facta connected with the arts 
among the Hindus, is the extreme simplicity of the appliances 
in general use in their execution The cabinet-maker, the 
goldsmith, the blacksmith, the mason, the spinner and 
weaver are all, in regard to their tools and machines, equally 
remarkable for the skill they evince in producing, by means 
apparently quite inadequate, effects the most wonderfuL 
This it must be confessed is an unquestionable proof of 
Bupenor skill The arts and implements relating to agricul- 
ture are those bequeathed by the earliest ancestoi-s of the 
race True, for the most part, the nature of the soil and the 
amenity of the climate favour this The plough employed 
for turning up the soil is of the simplest kind, and so light 
that the husbandman may be seen bearing it on his shoulder 
to the field, driving before him the couple of bullocks that ore 
to be yoked to it on his arrival there The spade is not in 
use , a hoe, varied in shape in diffeient provinces, is used 
instead The sickle, the bill hook, the oie, are similar to those 
in use in the west Cattle ore employed for treading out the 
corn, and may be seen at the end of harvest sluggishly mov- 
ing over the mass strewed on the ground, and eating as they 
hst In some parts of the country the crops are wholly 
watered from the clouds In hilly districts the declivities are 
terraced, and the land is formed into a sucoeasion of steps — > 
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irrigation being promoted by diverting the mountain torrenla 
into the patchea of cultivated ground Where rivers afford 
the means of irrigation, as in Bengal and other parts of India!, 
the water IB conducted into the smiling fields as they may re- 
quire its fertilizing streams In some provinces the waters 
of the periodical rams are reserved in artificial tanks, whence 
they are transmitted, as may be necessary, either by channels 
direct from the reservoir, or after being raised by simple 
means to a higher level Some of the artificial works con- 
structed for irrigation, and some of the tanks prepared for ab- 
lutionary purposes, are among the moat remarkable works of 
art found in any part of the world They are of two kinds, 
one excavated, and the other formed by embankments thrown 
up or oonatruoted across a valley Those of the former de- 
scription are formed m the precincts of temples, choultries, 
or in the suburbs of towns, and are used both for religious 
purposes and for irrigation They are generally surrounded 
with steps for the convenience of those who resort to them. 
In most cases temples surround these works of art, and in 
many places shrines are erected along the flight of steps down 
to the water’s edge When these tanks are crowded with 
living beings, some in the water engaged in bathing, others m 
acts of worship^ perhaps up to the middle m the water, and 
reverently employed in reciting holy texts to the resplendent 
sun, — others seated in the porticos engaged in the perform- 
ance of some ceremony, that either the accustomed ritual im- 
poses, cr that earnest devotion has decided to attend, — others 
reading one of the sacred books, whilst Hindu females are 
going to and fro in brilliantly coloured garments carrying on 
their heads brazen water-pots, sometimes one above the other, 
on their ample tresses loosely disposed in their own convolu- 
tions — when such scenes are really witnessed at these magni- 
ficent sheets of water, the mind is deeply affected with the 
living plastic character of Hinduism 

Some of the wells are as remarkable as the tanks These 
are often of great depth and of different forms, some round. 
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trtJierB square They are aometimea surrounded to the bot- 
tom with galleries m the strong and massive style of 
Hindu structures , and they have also a flight of steps, or an 
inclined plane, leading from a considerable distance to the 
water 

The tanka, or reservoirs formed for purposes of irrigation, 
are quite as wonderful as those just described, and generally 
very large, some being many miles in circumference The 
embankments are works of immense extent, and in their 
formation there is often an evmcement of extraordinary skill 

In the Island of Ceylon the early inhabitants constructed 
some of the moat wonderful works of art for purposes of irri- 
gation These as monuments of ancient skill and industry 
afford the moat extraordinary evidence of former power and 
greatness They, like those in India, are formed by embank- 
ments thrown across the valleys One of these occupies on 
area equal to fifteen miles by foui , the embankment being 
BIX miles in length, and of an average height of sixty feet 
The reservoir known as the giant’s tank was originally as 
large as the Lake of Geneva It has been ascei tamed that m 
one province of that beautiful island there are not fewer than 
seven hundred tanka or artificial reservoirs The ruins of the 
ancient city of Anurajapore, with which many of these works 
were connected, coveis an area of sixteen squaie miles Some 
of the antiquities of this once populous, but now almost deso- 
late, region are very remarkable, and serve to show that the 
people who raised the now ruinous fabrics were a refined 
nation It is remaikable that this city was near one of the 
emporia of Eastern commerce, situated on the west coast of 
Ceylon in the vicimty of the Pearl Fishery 

For raising the water from tanks and wells, the common 
well-sweep or lever is used extensively, as it is also on the banka 
of the Nile in Upper Egypt Another simple plan is the em- 
ployment of a large ladle or scope suspended by a rope, which 
being depressed as its mouth approaches the water takes 
up the element, and as it describes its segment elevates 
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it to a highci level, Tvhorc it is ejected bj’ a simple action of 
tbe band 

Fields aie laiely scjiaratcd by hedges Divisions aic made 
by low emb inkriinnts of jieih.ips a foot and a half high, and of 
equal bieadth, 11111111 serve at once to define bomulaiies, to 
ictain the v ater needful for the crop, and often as the meins of 
coiiiinuiiicatioii fiom one village to auothei When the full 
crop IS growing, a boundless exjiaiise of vvavung vegetation 
maybe seen stietclmig m uiiiuteii iipted giaiidcui like the 
suifaco of the sea Alluding to the dis ippcai ance of the 
houiidaiy lines with the using uops, a lutiv'e Chiisti.in 
tcaehei once obscived to me when sjicakmg of the evils of 
scctaiian division iii the church, ‘‘These aie not jieiceived 
when hel levels abound in ‘ the fuiits of tliu Spiiit,’ — they aie 
made piomincnt lu pioportiou to uiii steiihty ” 

Soils are distributed mto vaiious classes, as suited for 
diffeient suits of cultuie, the kind being gciicially sjiceifiod 
in deeds of conveyance Gieat atteiiliou is paid by the Hindu 
to tile quality of the soil, the lequijite mean.s for imjiiovnng 
its fertility, and thcoidei to be obsei ved m the lotation of einjis 
Piicc IS 111 some places extensively eultn atod hj' ti ansjilaiituig 
The seed is sown thickly in af.ivouiable .situation and when of.i 
jnojier giowth, the due piepaiation of the soil hciiig obhcivoil, 
the young grain is taken up and jilanted out, ot touise in- 
volving much care and tionble, but, from the ahundaiico and 
cheapness of lahoui, not vciy irieat cxjicnse 

Thcie can he no doubt that the Hindus li.ivi fioin tlic 
eailiesL timc“! sliaied hugely in the coinfoi ts and luxuiies of 
life The fcitility of the soil, and the amenity of the climate, 
favouicd the jaoductiou of those supplies which woic obtained 
IS the fiuits of the ground, and the skill of the Hindus in 
manufactines contiibutcd coiiesponding advantages The 
aits of ajimiiiiig and weaving were e.uly earned to great pei- 
fectioii, and raised them to a cnminercMl position, which as' 
we have seen brought the civihved woihl to then maikets 
They have alw ays been distinguished foi their gold and silver 
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brocades, of which they were in all piobahility the inventoiK 
Their skill in the fabiicatiun of ornaments, and then delicate 
works in gold .ire also wcdl known 

The refeienccs in the moat authentic of Hindu writcis to 
the wealth and aplcndom of hei lulcrs, and to tlic brilliancy 
of their couith, may be cousideied as bufhcient to set this 
iiiattei at icst The vaiiety of articles used foi diess men- 
tioned 111 the Pcriplus may well astonish ns At the time of 
Ale\aiider’a invasion of India the people aie desciibtd pietty 
iiiiich as wo would desenbe them now m all that lelatcs to 
costume and evteiiial ajipeai.nice The pi nicely piesents 
mciitumcd m Hindu wiitmgs as consisting of woolleii-stufl, 
fills, piecioiis stones, fine silks, and lestmeuts of divcis 
foluuis, piuicely lobes and sumjitiious L.iiii.iges of eveiy 
kind may aid oui comejitioii in fninnng a notion of the 
opulence, giindcui, and iiiauiiilitciite of that eaily scat of 
ciiili/atioii And now that the advantages of the west hare 
by a letioccssion of the tide-wave of civili/.itiuu been coii- 
lejed back to then amjeiit souice tbe Hindu aitisaiis aie 
evliibitiiig a skill and .ibibty in the aits of building, cabinet- 
inakiiiir, and the kindied blanches of liuman iiidusti} that 
cuiiiut be Riirjnsscd by the aitificeis of Euro])e The ameiii^ 
of the climate is faMunable to tbe fle\ibility of the muscle and 
the elasticity of the mind, and tlie pli} siologicil stiiictuio of 
tbe Hindu, too, is f.ivomable to flicii pi ogiessive advaucement 
'I’lic natuial advantages of tbe countiy .it once piouiuted 
the wealth of its inh.rliitants and then cnmmoici.il mter- 
couisc with otliL’i nations Tbe neccssaiies, coni emences, 
and luxnnes indigenous to itself bi ought iiitri it by tiathc 
the .idv.intagos wlmli otbei ii.itions could coiifei lienee we 
find in tlie code of Mann lawswoie made for cuinmoi ce thiec 
tlionsand yeais ,igo On Ins entiy into bis capital, Rama, a 
Instoiic pcisonage who ilouiisbod tlnity oentuiies ago, is met 
by ,dl the men of distinction, togctbci with the mci chants 
and diief men of the people, and the piocession is closed by 
the wairiors, tiadesmcn, and mti.sans In one of the epics of 
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Southern India one of the chief peisonages rvho figure.s in the 
history IS a mei chant, v liosc Bhijnvieck is detailed, and the &ub- 
Bequcnt lepaiiH of hia \cssel aie also paiticulaily mentioned 
The Intel nal cornineioe of India must have hueii ooiisideiahle 
From the Gaiigctic valley giain was doubtless exported to 
vanons parts of the I’ciimsula, which in letuin scut back the 
pioductinns of the south 

Til fcjruiini,'' ail estimate of the civilization of the Hindus, 
•ind Lontiasting the jnesent with the past, it may he said that 
altliough they are not now ni the high condition eithci intel- 
lectually 01 morally w'hich they attained in the best days of the 
nation, yet they aic at least eijual to .niy uthci jicoplc except 
the icfintd nations of liuiope Many causes liave opeiated 
to pi event advaiiecnient, ami some to hasieii decline Tlie 
loligiuus and social constitution ot the Hindus is ojijiosod to 
change and favouiahle to mactiou Gaste is pBonhaily 
opposed to change, and cunseipiently to the advancement ot 
the disses’ Tlie guveiniiieiit, whilst Hnulu, operated to 
check jiiogiess, and when tliat was hiokcii np by Muhatn- 
modan mvadeis and then unmitigated despotism, the people 
weiL ceitainly not m a posilioii luuie f.ivouiahlc eithoi to the 
cunseivatiou of what they had .ittaiiied, oi advancement to a 
higliei point 

It 1= thought by the must coinpjcteut judges that the 
11 nidus attained then highest point of civili/.ition bcfoie the 
pel lod of Aloxandei’s iiiviisioii , not indeed m leaining, for 
the most fhnnisliing peiiod of Hindu litoiatuic vias latci, 
though .iiiteiioi to tlie Christian ei.i In woiks ot standaid 
value httle has been added to the pioductioiis ol the ancients 
since the peiiod of the Muhamimdau invasion, yet the 
classical iiuthois aie studied with avidity and love of leaimng, 
and a high appicciation of scholaiship aie still marked 
features of the Hindu mind It may he assumed that the 
external circumstances and geiieial couditiuu ot the mhahl- 
taiits of India have sufleied hut slight, if any, change toi 
moie than two thousand yeais, and theietoic the study ul 
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tliGir character, and an eiammation of the eiisting manners 
and customb, places ua in the midst of realities enabling ua to 
^udge of the actual state of their ancestors before the Chris- 
tian era Under those circumBtancea India must be icgaided 
aa a country in which the student of human nature must feel 
a deep and lively interest In visiting other seats of early 
civilization, sueh as Egypt, Aasj'iia, Greece, and Etruiia, we 
are struck with amazement at the leinains of ancient splen- 
dour We gaze on the imposing mounments, the temples, 
the pal, ices, the Iilausolca, the statuaiy, the paintings, and 
through the latter gam some insight into the condition of 
tho.se whose skill and perseverance jiroduced them, yet we aie 
able to acquire, even from the lesearclies of the most learned, 
hut very impcrfoot notions of the soci,il, intellectual, and 
moral condition of those pinnev.il n.itioiis The case is other- 
wise in India As m Eg3’jit, so in ludi.i, we have ancient 
monuments whose d.ite cannot be .iseci tamed, — and some of 
them are of the most .stujiendous chai ictoi , we have Liu- 
guagea the most lefined, and m them an ancient litciature 
whose merits w'lll not suffei hj coniparisuii with the best 
classical productions bequeathed to us by the Greek and 
Roman w'ritcrs, .and we h.ive aits, — tiue they aie simple, but 
they are the more rcuiaik.ahle on that account, since they are 
efficient m the production of the most hcautitnl specimens of 
human skill , we have .x higliei degice of civiliz,itu)n than 
exists in any othci countij’, except the more icfanod portions 
of Europe, that h.irmoiiizes with tli.it of tlie s.ime race, as 
it was exhibited in the c.ijntal vihoie R,ima held his court 
three thousand j-eara ago Theie we may stiidv antiquity as 
it IS presoivcd in the unchanged societv, the habitudes, 
and national institutions of a living people India presents 
itself to us, as it did to the Macedonian conqueror, the Ar.i- 
hian navigatoi, the Tynan, the Bv-zantiiie, and the lloiiiaii 
merch.aiits The aspect of socieW .as rcgixids domc.stio uidei 
and religious rites iemain.s unchanged Her rural and urb.m 
population, in its customs, manners habits, and geueial con- 
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dition, may be taken as the living and practical exponent of 
what we read in her code of ancient law, and in hei national 
epica Tins fact reiidcis the htuJy of almost all that relates 
to Indian antiquities comjiar.itivcly easy We lead on the 
expanded jiage of eveiy day life the le.ssont, that have been 
steicotyped foi ages In common witli all ancient nations, 
the llmdua aie an mteiesting people, and jiie emiiioiitly so, 
beciuse of the manifold peculiarities that distinguish them 
from all othci nations, and the supeiioi civihzatuni by which 
they aie chaiacterised For ages it has pioscrved its in- 
tegiity, whilst othei cinpnes have iiseii, floiiiislied, decayed 
and perished Not indeed without chastisemeiit It has 
been made a spoil, and ovcinin by rajiacioiis and cruel 
iiivadeis, it has experienced lejieated uittictions fiom then 
lelentless and oppiessivc despotism Hei xnllages, cities, 
temples and palaces have again and .igam been i educed to 
heaps of Hinokiiig iiiins At length, howevei, dchveiaucc has 
been \oachsafcd India has leceivcd the blessings ol a mild, 
paternal .uid ('hiistian lulc, and il hei sons should apjiie- 
ciate the day ol her xisitatioii, she will rise to ihc dignity 
and happiness of .1 liee and viituoiis ])co]ile To Christiiin 
England has been assigned the enviable ihstinction of eilect- 
ing, undei God, her intcllcetnal and moial, hei social and 
political, icgcneiation 

Tlie Hindus aie of the Caucasian type, and in peisuiial 
appcaiaiiee agieeable The eoloui varus in difleieiit parts of 
the coiiutiy, but, as a general coiujdexioii, hi own in its vanoirs 
shades pieduininates Some of the 1101 them tubes, and most 
Hi ahmaiiical families, wherevei located, and some ot the mfe- 
lior castes too, aie light, not very differont from guld-cohnii. 
In statuie they aie generally lowci, yet much like Emo- 
pcans, mure slender, hut not veiy diiicieut m featuie Both 
male and lemale aie foi the most p.nt distinguished for 
elegance of faguic, gr.icefiil limbs, hnc hair, and beautiful 
eyes Symmetry of outline, the form and expression of 
countenance, and all that is included 111 pcrsontil beauty 
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j,inong Europeans, will be equally appreciated by the Hindu 
The race of the Hindus being identical in origin with oui 
own, it is not smpribing that their notions of beauty aiu 
found to harmonize with our own , noi that many persons aic 
met with among them that lemiiid one of friends in Euiopc 
In accoidaiice with the laws of hmnaii physiology, that the 
most bailiaious tubes are the ugliest, it will follow that a 
nation like the Hindus, enjoying foi so many ages the amch- 
oiatmg eftccts of a high civilization, .should po'-sess the linea- 
ments ofpeisonal heanty From the poets and othoi wiiteis, 
as well iis fiom the ob.serv.itions constantly made in the intei- 
coiiisB of society, it IS ipiitc evident that pcrson.il appearance 
has among the Hindus its wonted place The following (pio- 
t.ition fiom one of the classical writers may be taken as a 
spec mien of fechiig on tins subject In allusion to the jiei- 
sonal iippeaiance and giacefiil attitudes of a female undei 
notice, the poet .says — 


" Hei silken suila 

Liiiuriaiit shade Iwi chtek-., lud cviiy hinb, 

Of slights Ht tcxfcuic, iiio\es with udur.if |;r.\te 
Like niouiilis nils gluhu); tliiuugh the j Hiding air ” 

The co.stume of the Hindus is di.stingmshed bv simplicity, 
htiu'ss, and elegance The oidiiiaiy national dress eonsists 
of a scaif, a piece of cloth c.uymg from tw o and a h.alf yards 
111 length foi men, and olten .xs much as nine oi ten yards 
for women, which is gracefully put louiid the w ust, lou,scly 
g.atheied and tucked ill at the front In some instances 
the men tiave a hglit scarf, whicfi is thrown ovei the shuul- 
dei, and sutlcied to liaug down liefoic and behind m giaceful 
festoons Those who aie imployed m public ofhees oi iii 
business, weai .1 jacket which is tight about the shouldeis 
and sleeves, and long and loo, sc 111 the skirts A tuihaii is the 
appropri.itc head-dress, — white muslin is generally used, and 
sometiine.s crimson To these articles of dress a pan of slip- 
Jieis red or yellow, turned up at the toe, must he added .lud 
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then you have the ordinary dresa of reapectahle native men, 
in the chief cities Men who can affoid the cost, may have 
11 couple of brilliants in the ears, and a precious stone of 
some kind — perhaps an emerald — pendant from the nppei 

lobe of the ear One oi two 



g(dd nn^s may be seen on 
the fingers, one of which may 
have on it the imtialh oi 
name of the wearci The 
hail IS sometimes shaved, 
eicept a tuft on the topi, in 
some cases it is paitiallp’ 
icmoied fiom the top, and 
allowed to gi uw bushy round 
the inaigm of the tuibaii, 
especially in Bengal, while 
in some places it is jioi- 
mittcd to glow long, like 
th.xt of the female, and tied 
111 a knot behind by the 
man led, and on the side 
of tho head by bacheluis 
Tlie muitaUiw is generally 
w'orn 

The female jnits on hci 
dress cloth in a manner 
similai to that of the men, 
but its grcatei length enables 
hei to weal a fuller skii t, 
and, in the absence of a 
bodice, a jiortion of the gar- 
ment IS giacofnlly disposed 
across the breast, and passed 


01 Bi one shuuldei, as befuie desciihed Sometimes, when 


abroad, the female may use this as a hood, m lion of a bonnet 


01 \ eil Many iiatii e females, esjiecially in towns, weai 




The women aic characterwcd by extreme fondness for 
JPwelleiy, and many of them wear a profusion of ornaments. 
The cars, the nose, the neck, the wiists, the ankles, the toes, and 
the fingeiSj arc all provided with their appropriate appendages 
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It IS not uncommon for all the personal estate to be im ested 
in ornaments, wliieh, in ease of necoasity, can be ph'dged foi 
money, or, m the event of absence fiom the homestead, boine 
m safety on the peisun Childicn aie often loaded with orna- 
ments, vliicli exLite the cupidity of tlie vicious , and not m- 
fieqiieiitly childieii thus deeoiated aie luuideied for the sake 
of the tieasiire they vcai 

The hail of the native lemalc is goneially combed back 
and vaiiuusly disposed at the back of the bead SomctimoR 
.1 siijipuiting baml is formed, by detaclimg a jioitiou of the 
ban behind each c,li, whieb is tied behind, into vbieli the 
tiessch aic put, and by nbicb tliey are confined in a not iiii- 
giaeeful mass The ban i.s usually most liiMinant, beautifully 
black, and exticmely glossy Udicu the diess is of colouied 
matcual, whethoi silk oi cotton, the Hindu female appeals 
a stiikmg ubjoct The vestments aie goneialJy of linlbant 
Loluius, m which ciunson, full blue, yellow, m gicen aie 
jiiomiiieut, and having an elegant and ajipiopnate margin, 
■IS well as an ol.iboratcly nrnanientc^l boidei The enloius 
aic W'ell lilended, and they aie seen to gieat adiantage m the 
biigbtuesa of an Indian siiii Viewed tor the faist time by 
a stianger, peihaps on bci way fioni .i well oi inei with a 
biass water-pot on her bead, the Hindu female appeals pecn- 
baily stiiking The outline of bci peisou is full bofuio you 
The watoi-pot on bei head sccuies her oi eel postnie The 
placid composure of bci counteiianco, and the giaccful mea 
suied step, indicate the subiiiissiie and dependent iclation m 
which she is nationally tiaincd fiom infancy Heie you have 
the living piototypc of the sculptuios and the ficscoes of 
Elloia and Ajunta Ancient India is as much hefoic you as 
it was before the eye and imagmatioii of the ancient sculptors 
pauiteih, and iiatioiial poets 

In manners the Hindu is inotfeiisive, gentle mild, pacific , 
graceful and dignified iii iiiicii, iii Ins ordinal y cominumcatioii 
with his equals , polite, couitcous, and deferential in his 
intercouise with stiaugeis, and especially with his supeiiois , 
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aud like most Asiatics lie is skilled in the arts of adulation 
This last tiait is so deeply inwrought into his corapoaitioii, 
that ho not infiequcntly saenheos tiutli as well as modesty 
in its c\hibition forgetting the cLiima of ingenuoiisuess and 
tiuthj he is in danger of heconiing scirile to his superiois 

I’crhaps no people are more distinguished for then love of 
learning, and none aic inoip impiessed with the peisuasion, 
that to give and receive instiuction should he the sole and 
ultimate olqoct of life This is easily accounted foi, fiuni the 
fact that the attamnieiit of true knouledge and lic.ititudc 
are identical Ignorance is icgarded as one of the gieatest 
of evils, aud the soui co of all iinseiy In much ut the popular 
litei.itnio tins is stioiigly insisted on Innumerable quota- 
tions might lie pioduced to sliow that m the estimation of 
the flmdu, knowledge is the host of all jiosscssinns, the 
hue end of CMstciicc 'J’liis fe.itiiie of the Hindu mind ac- 
counts foi then o\tc'iibive and refined litciatuio, and is the 
secuiityfurits eontiiuied diffusion When tJieii lore of Icain- 
iiig stiall lie cherished in siilisei vieiice fo tine science aud 
icvealcd tiutli, the Hindus imII rise to a high position among 
the nations of the earth 

These .11 e the bettei, the external features of the Hindus, 
as they show tiiemsclves to the siijicificial obseiver It 15 
not fiom this that wc aie to conclude, as has hastily been 
done, cspcci.illy by wiitcis of a foimcr age, tliat tlic exterior, 
the mildness of demcanoiu, and tlie ficeduni fimii oftciisi Ve- 
lios, s and giossiiess, always iiifeiB .1 coiiespondcnt fiecdom 
flora vieious jirineijile or the malign afTectuius Evidence 
aboiinils of then innate depravitjq aud also of the degrading 
tendency of then lehgioi.s system The malign aflections 
aie frequently 111 fearful asecudciicy, and show themselves in 
the jealousy, the slander, the litigation, conspiracy, peijury, 
<T,iid revenge that are always muie 01 loss at woik among 
them Tl'cse evils aie the sfciple of the courts of pistice 
111 the relationships of domestic life, luterii.xl diffoiencex, 
tuckeiings, stiifes, and animosities too fiequently destioy all 
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liappmeaa Among iieighhunrs these passions sometimes 
hieak out, and when they do, the women take the lead, and 
the most astounding rage, and tlie most furious invectives, 
tire vented amid railmga unspeakably virulent and obscene 
Often do the groves ring with such outrageous qiuurels 
Disgusting vices, brutalizing ciimcs, gross debauchery, such as 
are aeen in ‘lOtne parts of Eiiiope, nii ely occur , but lieentious- 
iiess, falsehood, deceit, and petty thefts, aie vices the pieva- 
Ic'iice ot which cvcitea no more surprise than do druiikeiineBa 
and profane swearing among the aamc class of Europeans 
Tlie houses of the Hindus are as various as their means 
In genoial, the dwelling of the poor coiisista of no more than 
a single apartment, it may be a shed covcied with the leaves 
of cocoa-nut, or palmyra-palm, or grass, and in many casea 
suiiuunded with walla of the same material, or mud, the 
floor ill such cases will be of earth, and kept clean by means 
of a sohition of cow-dung, with which it is periodically 
smeared The use of cow-dung lor purjioses of cleaulmesa 
may sound straiigo to a Eiiuijieaii , it is, howevei, one of the 
best pievontivcs that can be adojited ni leganl to insects and 
Vermin A native house oi any ipaitment with a mud floor 
smeaicd once a-week, is veiy comloitablc As a gciioial lule 
among the luwei classes, it is preferable to other kinds of 
flouiiiig I have been iiifiii med that bugs, vciy pievaleiit 
among the lowoi nrdeis, are best kept away by the regular 
use of cow-dung In some native houses wbeie a luile bed- 
stead IS used, witli icfeieiice to the dampuesa of the giound, 
if made of apbt bamboo, it will be plentilully mlaid with 
cow-dung aa a defence against vermin Such is the amenity 
of the climate in most paits of India, that a araall shed, espe- 
cially if m a grove, is one of the most agreeable places one 
can desire foi the conduct of oidmaiy business lu such 
situations I have spent large portions of tunc when engaged 
111 absorbing nitelloctual pursuits 

Ihe better kind of houses, among the agricultuiiats and 
others, are built of mud, buck, oi stone, m a square form, 
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With an open central court, something after the manner of 
the Homan atrium, around which the apartments, or vciy 
commonly the open veiaudah, offcis accommodation for the 
dilierent members of the family Slight screens, made of 
mats, may be interposed as a substitute for walls, and thus 
compartments arc made On the outside of this square 
edifice, a verandah is fiequently foimed all lound, by pre- 
lecting the eaves, and laising an elevated terrace, for the con- 
venience of the family and visitors The imipr couit is 
entered by a single dooi, generally low ovcihc.id, a lofty 
doorway being rcgaided inausiucious , the entrance should not 
be in the centie of the bnilding, but a little to the left of the 
middle The outoi wall is used for suspending unused agii- 
cultuial implements and spare timbei, oi any uthei articles 
not likely to attiact the cupidity of dishonest persons On 
this outer wall, if of stucco, rude fiescoes are sumotiiiu's 
painted, and oven on red mud plaister, devices are formed, oi 
bioad stieaks of white and rod 'VVlieii in the middle of 
a garden, such houses aje very agieeable On the elecaleil 
uutei veiaudah tlie master of the house may be fiequently 
seen seated, if alone, possibly counting his be, ids, oi looking 
over hia accounts Here he leccivcs his fiiciids If the 
evangelist appioache.s, he may, if of the proper caste or a 
Europe, in, be invited to sit down on a mat, ui cleei, or tigei- 
skm, and in case theie be no verandab, as m the common 
one-ioomcd huts, the lice pouiidci is tinned ujisidc down 
under a tiee, and he is invited to bo seated on it The 
hou,scs of the better classes have an air of neatness and cleaii- 
liiiess about them that is very agreeable, and indeed they aio 
really so The inner comcis of the homestead may not he 
attended to with so much care as the paits more exposed to 
view, but generally the natives of India are distinguished 
for sanitary habits It is not uncommon to see, at an early 
houi, the mation engaged in cleansing the open space opposite 
her door, and ornamenting it with a device somewhat m the 
form of a flower made on the hard ground by a solution of 
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limo or chalk Tins it, at once ornamental and religious, 
having reference to ceitain divme auspices that are supposed 
to he hoioby secured 

The fmmturc m the ordinary dwellings of the Hindus is 
very simple ^tnong the poor a iice-pounder, a laige pestle 
and mort.ir, for heating the iicc out of the husk, a few earthen- 
ware cooking vessels, sleeping mats, rolled up and deposited 
m a coinci, or hung up m slings under the eaves, and a box 
with a lock on it, make up about all that a native family 
ically lequncs The box will contain the better at tides of 
dioss, possibly copies of nativities, and some otlici documents, 
such as agrceiuoiits and maiiiage deeds The wealthy have 
possibly a chan ut two, a table, and it may be in place of the 
oidiuaiy box, a huge family coffer, bedsteads, rugs or carpets, 
metal vessels foi culinary pmjuiscs, <tc In some families 
a separate sot of vessels is kept for religious festivals As a 
geneial lulc, the natives sit on the flooi in the jmstiiie of the 
Ifnddhistic linages This mode is suited to the climate, and 
ivheie tlie di uss jicimits the ftcc use of the limbs it is nut 
uiicomfort.dile It may often he seen when a native, un- 
accustomed to a cliaii, IS sealed on nne, thif he will iiistmc- 
tnely diaw up his feet and assume the postiiie icfciied to 

In the laige cities tlie acalthy natives live in gieat sjjleii- 
dciur Then hunses, though let.iiiiing tlie Easteiii ai laiige- 
moiif, aie many of them elegant mansions, sumjitiiousl}^ 
fuinislied Tlieir doorways aie liiiiig xvitli quilted silks, arid 
the wood-woik m the halls and conidois is iichly caivcd 
Expensue chandeliers, ottomans, and othei aiticle^, ivitli 
eveiy possible decoration, aie provided in piofusion The 
oqui[)agcs of such aic among the most remarkable for elegance, 
then diess is costly, and then oinameiitH piofusc The 
Anglicised Hindus — that is, those who have acquiicd in the 
vaiums mstitiitioiis of leaimiig an arqiiaintance with tlie 
Eiiglisli language, litoiatuie, and Europe m science — have, 
ill some instances, imbibed a tiiste for western manners, 
which is indicated m the modification of their costume, and 
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in then domestic arraugeinents In some iiistaiices tlie le- 
strainth of caste and the restrictions of Hindu habits in rcgaid 
to diet arc abjured Not infrequently ai e these ultra proceed- 
ings cnunected with the adoption of habits of exfi.ivagancc 
that indicate a pi ogress decidedly in the wioiig diicctioii 
In regard to the halnt.itioiiH, the convemonccs, and usages 
of the Hindus, tlieie may be, especially among the pooiei 
classes, little tliiit accoids with Euiopeaii ideas of comfort, 
yet no people aie more ch.iractei i/ed fui peisonal and domestic 
clcanlmcss than tlie Hmdns They aic peciihaily careful in 
all that oonoc'iiis then food .iiid its piepaiatiun No people on 
eaith, it m.iy bo avoiied, secure with the same means, oi even 
with gieatei, a huger amount of jihrsical comforl and enjoy- 
ment The TIuidii contends that eating fiom a fiosli, clean leaf 
IS a inoio delicate habit than eating fiom a puioiis vessel, that 
IS cbi'ged with an infusion of-vaiious articles of diet I’rissing 
tile fooJtudie inuutli with the hand, juopcilj cleansed, he holds 
to be bcttei, and more fico fiom ohjection, than by mo, ins of 
a sjionn, winch is alternately passed into the mouth and into 
the food, jiossibly a fluid, of which the peison is pai taking 
WliLii the nninbei of houses is sufficient to foim ,i village, 
thoic will gonoially be a ba/aai oi two, vvhcio in,vybc]no- 
ciiud giaiii, I iindiuionts, tob,icco, cloth, fiiewuod, and othei 
aitnles foi domestic use H the village be laigo, theie will 
be a division of the tiadc into sepinate biancbes, one selling 
glam, anotliei clnfh, anothei caitlicnwaic, etc In the village 
thi’ic will be a small teinjde, and a chonltiy, oi public pl.ice of 
accommodation foi tiavellcis These choiiltiies aicof various 
desciijitiDics In some plates they aio no niuie than a simple 
apaitmcnt, formed by a wall, eitbci Ciiiiiod to the loot oi half 
way, cov 010(1 with loaves oi tiles, having geiioially a good 
flooi This apaitnieiit will be open on one side, and as thcie 
IS, otthiiiudy, a well connected with these places, tlicy aie 
found extremely convenient to travellers, either as pLices foi 
lefectiuii and lest m the day, lu for sleeping duimg the night 
Some of these edifices m the south of India are Llrgc and 
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elaborately ornamented places, built in the form of the square 
house already described When siiiroiinded with tiees, and 
in the neighboiiihood of aiescrvoir oi iivcr, they aie of gieat 
convemciifc to those w'ho aie compelled to triivo] Some of 
the choultries aie open courts, or apaitments open on one 
hide, built of tut stone, with flat stone roofs, supported by 
sculptured pillais The floors are geiici ally good But many 
of these places are untenable, eithei fiom their want of venti- 
lation, 01 fiorn the smell of smoke, some one liLiving recently 
cooked his food in the cornel, or because of the obscene cha- 
racter of the hculjitures on the jiillais Tlie piopensity to 
soiibble on walls, it may be icmaiked, is hero, as in siiinlai 
places, whether in ancient Pompeii or Egypt, abundantly 
evinced, and not infrequently m scveial languages 

Ooiiiicotod w ith the village choultry, thei c will sometimes 
be a sill me as well as tank, and it is therefoie convenient as 
the place of resoit , those who have leisure can icpaii to such 
a totality for the pui pose of ablution, and the peiformanee 
of leligioiis seivioo The village schpol may, in some cases, 
be t, night m the choultry In such places the itinerant evan- 
gelist may occasionally have an opportunity of inviting the 
jieople of the village to moot him foi the puiposcs of religious 
coiifeience, and, screened fiom the lays of a nud-day siin, he 
may thoie expound the oracles of Cod In an extended tour, 
the missionaiy often finds such places of great convenience for 
tempo! ary abode and public communication with the natives 
Euiopcan travellers arc generally provided for, on the great 
lines of load by commodious rest-houses called travellers’ 
bungalows, elected at convenient distances of from fifteen to 
twenty miles These structures aro built by the Govern- 
ment, and gciieially consist of two apartments, surrounded 
by a verandah, with bath-rooms attached Theic are offices 
within the enclosure Most of these places of accommodation 
are kept by a pensioned sipahi, who resides oloso by He opens 
the door on the approach of a tiaveller, and is in attendance 
to procure any needed supplies, as poultry, milk, eggs, ike 
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No fee IS demanded The tiavcller may remain a day or 
night, 01 even longer, if necessitated to delay Ins journey, 
and on his departure cnteis his name in a book, stating liis 
staiting point, his destm.ition, and his ofhcial position He 
IS expected also to state Ins opinion as to the cleanliness of 
the place and the attention of the kecpei Facetious peisons 
sometimes indulge their huinoiu by remarks, either on the 
jouincy, or the place, or possibly on the party nho may 
occupy the apartment at the otliei end of the bungalow 
His Highness the Raj.ih of rnthueotic, near Taiijoie, has 
an open house for Euiopeans, ncll furnished m Europe, in 
style, and provided nith evciy tonvenience and luxury fur 
travollcrH The servants in attendance leccive instruction 
from the party, on Ins arrival, as to what is desired, cither for 
bieakfast oi dinner, or both, and immediately set about pre- 
paiation as if they were his own attendants in his own house 
This is genuine oriental hospitality 

Tuv us are, in point of composition, the same as the large 
villages, with the diffeionce that exists in all countiies be- 
tween a vill.ige and a town Everything here wcais an air of 
\uaoity The handsome figures of the icsjicctable natives, 
in gaimcnts white as snow, contrast siiigulaily with those who 
are naked fiom the waist Tlie sliowily, but nentl_j attired, 
slim figuio of the actne Hindu females, healing on then 
heads \ aiious huideiis, as watei, gi.uii, sweet-meats, fish, fiuit, 
and possibly a joung child on the hip, the gia\e and philo- 
sophic Hr.ahraan, invested with Ins sacerdotal stung, his 
newly &h,xvcn head glistening in the suii-beams, aie notable 
objects m the crowded avenues The sectaiial marks of the 
Hindus serve to show the dnimties to which they maybe 
attached I’licy consist of various streaks on tho foiehead, 
breasts, and arms The Vaishii.xvas use a sjiccies of calca- 
leou.s white clay, which ought to come from Hwaiaka, wdieie 
it is obtained from .a pool in which the shepherdesses di owned 
theniselve.s wdien they lieaid of Kiislina’s death Some of 
this class of Hindus impiint two peipcndicular lines fioin the 
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loot of the hail to the eye-hiows, with a transverse stieak 
uiutiiiff them between tlie eyes^ and add .i ceutial pcipendi- 
cuLii led line, witli a piepaiatiou of turmciie and lime They 
have also marks on the bi cast and on the arms these marks 
arc sujijinsed to i epi esent the M'cajioiis of V islmu, and the god- 
dess Lakslimi .Some wear a necklace of the W'ood of the tiilasi, 
and cai ry a i osaiy of the seeds of the same plant, oi of the lotus 
The follow Gis of Sir a weai sectanal maiks made by tlio ashes 
of bmnt cow-dung, which symbolize the dcstinctioii of sm, 
the dcsideiateJ benefit to be sought by all religious usages 
In the streets arc seen wandeiing halt naked inendieaiitB, 
smeared with ashes, distoited .iscetus, comedians, ]Ugglcrs, 
musicians, monkeys on the toweis of the temples oi on the 
tops of the houses, possibly a palan(|Uin, occupied by a native 
official, is boiiie along by a set of lively he.iieis, shouting 
hoo-ha, lioo-ha, ban lihae, at the top of then voice, and pre- 
ceded by one of their number, who cloais tliewiiy foi the 
gieatjiorson, as ho inns bofoic him A bullock-cait, diawiihy 
a couple of handsome bullocks, m.iy bp slowly moc iiig flu ough 
tlic crowd A [icon, oi police officer, diesserl m wliite with 
hia capacious ciimsun tuihaii, oi a ciimsoii girdle round his 
waist, and a belt acioss Ins shoulder, with a sabre attaohod, 
and having a .silver plate on it, beiumg an nrsci ijitiun of bis 
piiSition and office, may be witnessed in the piiucipal streets 
The .sides of tlii.s acenue consist of shops or open verandahs, 
with tlie commodities disposed m full view, with tlicir owner 
or salesman seated in the midst, within leach of almost all 
that suiionnds him The customer stauds in the sticet and 
malkcs lua pin chases, piobably just able to occujiy a small 
sjiacc under the tempiorary shed that hangs ovei his head 
This shed oi leaves or glass is so attached to the front of the 
vcrandali, that it selves .is a door or covering of the shop by 
night, and when lifted up and kept aloft by props in the day, 
it answers the purpose of a canopy 

If the town be a place for the manufactuie of fabiics', some 
of its sticets will weal an aspect peculiaily mtoiostmg to 
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those who have been accastomcd to such puisuits in the 
manufacturing districts of Europe Weavers may be seen at 
then rude looms within their huts, while others are dressing 
their warps, winders arc busily moving to and fro, under the 
shade of tlie trees, -nitli the hiilliantly coloured thread, men, 
vomeri, and cliildlou are all engaged ni the preparatron of 
fabrics for the consumption of lionie .nid foreign trade The 
streets are beautifully clean, and all the houses wear an aspect of 
thiift, indicating the prospeious condition of the mliabitants 
In the towns, and cron the village.^, there will be the 
appointed head men, to whom all matters of public concern- 
ment must be rcferied In the huger places the authouties 
are moio numerous, and the graduation mure extended 
Uankeis, meichauts, and all the piofessions needed to make 
up a civil cumiiiuriity, will have then lesjioctive pursuits in 
these busy ceiitics of Hindu imlustiy and actiMty 

Those who aie engaged m the oidinaiy jiuisuits of life are 
generally well ordered and industiious iii then habits Early 
lu the 11101 mug the labouici rises, peifoims his ablutions, 
repeats lira religious foiniulx', and piocccds to his avocations 
His morning meal, if any be taken, will, in some provinces, 
eousist of cold lice left the jncccding night, and pieseived in 
cold w.itci 111 an earthen xcsscl lu the niuldle of the day the 
labourer generally reposes, for at least two liums, and nr some 
places, when no bicakfast has been taken, it i,s custom.uy to 
t.rke a full me.il of w.iim nee, or sncli solid food as ni.iy be 
uidm.riily used In the evening he desists fiom labour, 
.ibout sunset, wlieii he ni.iy bathe, sit ami chat with bis 
neighbours till liis priiicip.d meal is ready Having consumed 
that, he takes ,a little betel leaf, and, alter talking over the 
events of the day with the incinbeis of bis liouseliuld, be retires 
to rest In rural distrrcts I hax'C often ubserx'cd the h,abits 
of the Hmdrr.s, and witnessed tlie same play of the homo 
affection as aic found among the best crdeiod peasautiy m 
western countrie.? Tlie husband and inle seem to be on 
the same terms of equality as those winch obtain where the 
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ameliorating influence of Christianity has exerted its power 
In cases of domestic affliction 1 have seen the same solicitude 
manifested among the Hindus as elscwhciej the same alter- 
nations of hope and fear, as the symptoms of disease have 
changed then aspects, and, m some cases, I have known the 
husband, even at midnight, to visit the village shrine to offer 
up a hasty petition for lelief vhcii his wife has been exposed 
to the fatal consequences of a dangerous crisis 

The women, in geiieial, attend only to domestic matters 
They pound rice, cairy water, cook, spin, weed the flelds, 
and aid in time of h.uiest They are deferential to their 
husbands, and peculiaily attached to their childien, showing 
the greatest solicitude foi then well-being and hajipiness 
Aveioe as the Biahmainsed population i,s to the theddiiig 
of blood, as might be expected a vegetable diet is the rule — 
yet thcio aio some who eat poultry, and even mutton It 
may be said that the millions of India iievci taste through 
life any kind of animal food, noi do they dunk an;y thing 
that could intoxicate I know members of the Christian 
Church who aie strict vegetarians, not because they think it 
an impropriety to e.it animal food, but because they have 
beep fiom infancy unaccustomed to it Flint geiierallj 
.ibounds, and may be had at a cheap latc, and thciefoie its 
use, as an article of diet, is vciy eomnion toi cliildrcn The 
picjudice of some Hindus against the practice of eating flesh 
IS very strong , and the views they ciitei tain of those natives 
and trdies who indulge in auinial food arc not veiv unlike 
those which the civilized entertain lespec ting cannili.Js Soon 
after my arrival in the country I was conveismg with -a 
learned and rather rigid Hindu on various subjects, and 
incidentally mentioned the use of animal looii 1 asked him 
what the general practice might he among his I'svii class 
He replied with gieat emphasis, m a carefully constructed 
English sentence, and iii a maiinei at once sarcastic and 
grave, "We Hindus do not buiy the dead m our stomachs, 
we do not make our stomachs into buiial grounds ” 
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fHAPTErv. Mil 

AMLSiMENTS I CARDS,, rrSTIVAIS, IMP DTIVMA FFMAIS 

Mr\TS i\TT; STC VL ILFClircTKI’N MCUBIVOrS M'NimiS inrXINIJ 

THL DEAD THE SjATl — CllARACTFU — COCIAI. (OM)IIDIN OE ni,DU 

I EM ALEb 

The araiEScrueiils and diveisions of tlic JHiniluJS, like in.iuy 
other matteis connected with .i ])Cople occupying so lame 
a surface, influenced by so many ciicnmstances mcidenl to 
clmiiite, language, liteiatuie, and vaiioiib iniidilications nf 
religious belief, aio, of course, divcisihcd To aftcnijit in 
account of the habits of c\en a luge jiiuvince, Mould be 
incuii.sisteiit with the design ol tins little woik, to sav 
nothing of so cast a continent, yet some few nuticch of 
the recieatiaiis cuiiinioii among (he people ol liidi.i seem 
necessaiy Tliose who have h.id tlio op]i(ii trinity of .icqii.i lilt- 
ing theiuschcs with the Hindus, when they h.iie tlnuwn 
oft the cares and business of life, cannot bo ignniant of their 
\l\acity Then icligioii.s festn als, many of wliicli arc inmc 
like the mciry-makings of a coiiutiy wake or fan than aught 
besides, their Taiiiins diveisioiis, spoits, and plc,rsaut doinestic 
or village eunveis.ationH, all serve to prove that they are by no 
moans dull and torpid 

Since one of our greatest oriental schulaib, Sir William 
Jones, ascribes the origin of chess to the Hindus, it may nut 
bo out of place to notice, first and foremost, tins intellectual 
game as ouc common among them Tins game lecpuiiiig, 
in order to etticiency, so much intelligence and sagacity, is 
peculiarly fitted fur the mind of the Hindu, m which pcisjii- 

T 
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cacity and ahre^ dnesa are so strongly marked The pieces 
in the Indian chess are the same in number as in Europe, 
Imt (lifFeiently deiioniinatod They stand thus — The king, 
hia minister , two elcpliauts, two lioiaes, two boats, and eight 
soldieia The moves aie similar to those of European nations 
Another milit.uy game, called the I’asliJ., is played amid 
gieat exriteniciit and vocifeiation, m marked contrast to the 
(pilot thought and silence of the chess jiapiei or cloth It is 
played on luucty'hix stpi.ucs with sixteen pieces, and the 
mo\es are regulated hy the thrtuis of thiec dice of the usual 
foim, and commonly made of ivory 

Cards are a sonice of amusement among some of the 
middle and upper classes , they weie, in all probability, 
introduced fioin the west European cards are used, though 
not cvclnsivoly, foi, in some jdaces, cards aie jnoducod with 
the hguics of gods and goddesses, itc upon them, instead 
of those coinmou in Europe That gaining existed in India 
in early times appears certain fiom tjie statements of ancient 
wiiteia, who mention mouaichs that were so addicted to the 
vice as theieliy to hung down luiii iijioii themselves Among 
the peasantiy at the present time, when games of lia/.iid aie 
eonnccted with gam .uid loss, they i.ucly gobejund tlie value 
of a few shells, which iii some provinces pass as money 

The Hindus aie gT'ncially a sociable jjeople The bond of 
caste, while it repels tbosc who do not belong to the class, 
has the eifcct of piomoting among the membcis of the same 
caste a fellow feeling and union And such is the disposition 
to social iiiteiLOiiise that tlic Ihahman even may be seen 
lajmg aside las pictcnsious to exclusiveness, and uniting 
with the Siulia in the .same amusement In the open 
verandah of a piivate dwelling, in public places on the sides 
of roads, or undei the piotcction of some shady tiee, miy 
fiequently be seen little knots of natives hi ought together 
by love of society and gossip, and there arc not wanting 
m most places those who spend their tune, as did some of the 
Athemaua, in telling and heaiiiig some new thing Thus 
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(lispoaition of the Hindu becomes evident to those wlio are 
accustomed to travel In almost all places the traveller is 
visited in hia temper lUy abode by some huay-hody, whom it 
18 often difficult to repel unless, indeed, he may call to his 
aid one of his attendants, who, less scrupulous about giving 
offence, will signify, often m vciy plain terms, that the 
iiitiuder had better be ahoiit his own business 

The .iniiu.d festivities at Hurga I’uja, especially in Bengal 
are of a .social as well .as rehgum.s character 'I'hcy continue 
foi about eight d.iys, during vvliioh period every kind of 
ImsiiiesiS IS sii.spcnded The jubilant cliaractcr of this festival 
exceeds all ordinary hounds Tlie demoiiKtratioiiR aie uni- 
versal In all the large towns, in the villages anil hamlets 
music IS cvcijwhcie lic.ard, and the mutual expressions of 
trondwill circul.itcd among the votaiies of the cclehiatod 

to to 

goddess, remind the Jiniopcanof the .season of Chiistmas in 
Chiistuiii lands Though the Durga Pvija is a religious 
festival, it IS one of tlic most exciting occasions in tlic 
Bengal ye.ar Every ope vies w ith his fellow m producing 
Ins lie.st on this occasion Tlicic is now, if at all, a displav 
of wealth, m order to give all the pomp of circumstance to 
the gloat aiiiiiial observance The yeni’s thrift la dissiiiated 
111 a few days Aa the ceicmomos of this .uiiiUiil celehiation 
under its general icligious asjiect, aie noticed clsevvheie, I 
shall 111 thiiS jilacc allude meiely to its influence on the eu- 
loymonts of homo Some of them are of a very questionable 
cliaiactei as will appeal from a few details 

The image of the goddc's.s is placed on one side of the 
iniiei court of the house in which the fpstivitic.s take place 
The godde,s.s is wmshipped fioni d.xy to day, and on the third 
day bloody saciificc.s are jiroseiited to her At the conclubinii 
of the daily ceremonies, Bi.ahm.in.s and liieiids aie fca,sted 
with various kmd.s of sweetmeats, fruits, and curds 

In the l.irgo mansions of the wealthy, provision is made fni 
the entertainment of distinguished European visitois, who 
were m former days, more than latterly, wont to honour this 

T 2 
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festival -with their piesence, the object with such, being tu 
witness the natohes or dances On these ocoasions the 
saloons aie brilliantly illuminated, and the refreshments, 
prepaied aftei the Euiopcan style, are laid out iii great 



profusion Uiidei such cueurastancea the songs and repre- 
sentations will be lestrained within the hounds of propriety, 
out of deference to the reftnemciitH of Euiopeaii visitors, 
but when no such motives prevail, the songs are of the 
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most filthy character, and the movements that accompany 
the music are objectionable m the highest degree Of 
course the nature of the amusement vanes with the chaTactei 
and tastes of the parties who conduct the ceremonips In 
some houses several groups of musicians and natch-girls are 
placed in different parts of the same area The opulent 
procure the most distinguished performers, and not infre- 
quently large sums arc spent in procuring the attendance 
of girls from distant parts of the countiy Some of the 
finest young women engaged m this semce como from 
Cashmere They are gencially distingiiislied for great 
pei-wonal beauty, and largo sums aie laid out m their dress 
and ornaments They arc attired in fabiics the most deli- 
cate, almost to transparency, so that the movements of every 
limli, and almost every muscle, are visible They perform 
before the musicians, who arc seated in a group on rugs dose 
to the w.ill of the court, and effect tlieir movements and 
gesticulations, often indecent m the evtrome, with gentle and 
measmod jiace, utterirg with the sweetest accents the most 
filthy songs that the most refined in pollution have composed 
for these occasions You may jiass on from one degree to 
another as regards the mode of colohrafiug this great festival, 
and witness in the course of the same round of vcsits the 
most extraordinary exhibitions that .sound and gesture can 
jiroducc In homo of the homesteads, the air is filled with 
the loudest and most uproarious songs, teeming with the 
foulest language The female inmates of many of these houses, 
the matrons, the young girls, all may he observed peeping 
from behind the crowds th.at throng the apartment, giving ex- 
pression to the most delighted sensibility The moral effect 
of these licentious amusenieiits and impure representations 
is most pernicious Combining, as the great festival does, 
the grossest idolatry, boisteroms and ohscone merriment, 
indecent exhibitions, and every form of licentiousness, it 
may he regarded as one of the moat injurious of the Hindu 
usages to the moral healtli of the community at large It 
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may be remaiked liere, tbit except in the form of the natch, 
domestic dancing does not exist among the Hindus it is 
consideied highly iiidecoions for a woman of good chaiactoi 
to dance The Hiiglish ladies would consider themselves ill 
complimented, if they could lieai what the Hindus say ol 
then iioctunial movements in the dance 

Theatiical lepieseiitations among the Hindus aic veiy 
much like the exhibitions just noticed The diamatic ait 
about the peiiod of the Chiisti.in eia, it is admitted, was of 
a lespectable character, but at the pieseiit time it is gieatly 
degenciated In some parts of the country, these amuse- 
ments arc gut up 111 the open an, oi with the simple accom- 
modation ot a tempoiaiy shed in a grove Tho indecent 
passages in tho histones of some of the pojiiilai divinities are 
the most piominent staple of these dcmoializiiig seciics On 
sonic occasions I have knoun in my vicinity these .iniiise- 
mentij kept up with the gieatest spiiit fiom eight oi nine in 
the evening till tlio dawn of d.iy It may bo nocossaiy to 
say, that at these uoctuinal amusements no females are pre- 
sent except those of abandoned character ^ 

The public reading of popular liteiatiire, as .i soinoo of 
amusement, is not uncommon in some paita of India Some 
wealthy person engages a couple of learned peisous to per- 
foim the task, and wheio the populace is permitted to share 
in the benefit, these persons take their places on an elevatod 
verandah, which is duly lighted up foi the occasion The 
readei is seated, and ill musical cadence recites tho versos in 
consecutive oidei The expositoi then takes up the stanza, 
and reciting the lines one by one, gives a lice tiauslatiuu of 
them, iiiteipoliVtmg Ins vcision with such elucidatuiy matter 
as his genius ,md scholaislnp may suggest The people, in 

^ The Homan Tathohes lu Southern Imlia and Ceylon long ai»o in- 
troduced leligioiiM diamas, which were exhibited in the vicinity of their 
chnrche ‘1 1 once saw a sta^e connected with one of the churchesnear 
Trichonopoly , and a (riend of mine mfuimed me that a Bimilai stage 
existed after the commencement of the present century in one of the 
old churches of N orth Ceylon 
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large nnmliers, seat tlieniselvefe aiouiicl under the trees or 
verandahs uithin a convenient distance for listening, and in 
this manner become acquainted with celelnated Hindu woihs 
illnatrative of the mythology, the festivals, and the popular 
sripcrstitioiiB of tlie country 

This very brief account of the pastimes of the Hindus 
would be imperfect, if it included no notice of those in-dooi 
amuseiiioiits, which are almosl evclusively puisiicd by the 
female part of the population and chddien Some notue 
may be lutercatiiig, not rneiely as showing the habits of an 
.inciciit jieople, but as illustr.iting to sonic extent the con- 
dition of the Hindu female conceinmg winch it is confessedly 
difficult to procuio and set foith a collect account 

The females of the uppei classes in northern India, as well 
as the males, engage in sonic of the iii-door amusements 
alieady named , cards, toi rnstaircc, are sometimes used by 
the females of the supeiioi cl.issis The following games arc 
likewise indulged m by both sexes in the uppei i.tiiks of 
society 111 I’eiigal — 

AQd<i-ha\hie This game is ]ilaypd on a boaid of tivcutj'- 
five sqnaies, with sixteen pieces of small umnies (shells), 
which aio pl.iced on foui sides of tlie figme Koi legiilating 
the moves of the pieces, foui laigc eowiies, instead of dice', 
.lie used The pieces have tlie s.ime motion The throws 
arc only five in number — ouc, two, tluee, four, eight , the 
fiist being called Kaslite ,iiul the last Aslita, and lieiico the 
name of the game It is jil.ayeil In foui poisons, and is said to 
be fiiiisbcd, when all the pieces, ti.ivcisiiig through the length 
and breadth of the boai J, eiitei into the ccutial square — the 
heaven of rest and nndisturhed repose , and those poisons 
whose pieces fiist attain thio position are said to win the game 

Monr/ul Patdn This is a singulai game, especially for 
ladies, since it is wholly of a military chaiacter, and is theie- 
fore a military pastime It is the rejiresentatioii of a battle 
between the Monguls and the Patkiis The battle-field is 
accurately drawn, consisting of sixteen squares , within this 
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faguio IB inscribed a laige square On one side is arranged 
t.lie Mungul amiy in a triangular form, and on the opposite 
Bide the Patiin army Each army consists of sixteen pieces, 
the moves of whicli aie i emulated, not by chaiiee, but by the 
skill of the plajeis It is less ingenious than chess, inasmuch 
as the moves of the jneces arc uniform The fascination, 
iievci theloss, which this less complicated game produces on 
the softei sex, is fully equal to that excited in more robust 
minds by the pastime called yio) eriellente loyal 

Das-l‘anchuh is auothci favourite game of native ivomen 
Its boaid is similar to that of the I’ishSi , the moves of the 
pieces, which are sixteen iii uumbci, aic, howevci, icgulated, 
not by then dice, but by kcvoii cowries, tin own either on the 
flow 01 against an inclined jJane The thiows aie two, three, 
foul , SIX ten, twelve, and twenty-five, the game deriving its name 
fiom two of them, ten (Das), and twenty-five (Panohisli) This 
play IS aa exciting as the Pasha , its animating character icn- 
deis It one of the most favouiite games of the ladies of Bengal 
Thoic are other pastimes of a siiiiilai character to those 
desLiihed, by means of which the Hindu female, whose time 
IS not bettei employed, seeks to beguile her Icisuio The 
piescribed limits of this little book do not, however, permit 
any fuithei account ot these niatteis 

Amuiig tlic pcasaiitiy aie found vaiious amuscmciits The 
shug, kite-fljing, a game similar to bat and ball, played with 
two sticks, one longei than the other, wiestlmg, and various 
otliei SI uicea of recieation aic seen in every pait of the 
couiiti>, csjiecially among the i ural population 

'file itmeiant jiiggleis, both men and women, arc every- 
wdieie patiuni/cd by the natives of India, and some of them 
peifoiinthc moat extiaoidinary tucks by sleight of hand 
Musical lecieations aie among the most common iii the 
count] y , nut in the temples anil on festive occasions meroly 
may the must jubilant sounds of mstiumental music be heard, 
but in the homestead, even of the humblest, sounds everj'- 
wlieie gleet the eai Where mstiumcnts are not practicable, 
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the voice of melody(!) is substituted Hence the cultivator 
as befoie stated, in drawing water, regulates his acts by 
musical cadences The common cart-diivci, the hoatmaii, 
the shepherd, all seem to enjoy the pleasures of soiig It 
may be safe to say that few excel in music, either vocal oi 
instrumental, although it is equ.xlly so that the Hindus .ire 
citreuiely fond of it, and generally piofei then own to that 
of Europe This preference may, in part, aiise from habit 
and jiartly fiom the chaiacter of then \ucalism, wdiich 
gencially may he 8,aid to he ad.ipted to aid the sense de- 
signed to he evpiessed Tlie Hindus often succeed in giving 
great effect to eert.iin scntiincnta by the animated and 
measured tones in wdiich they recite or chant then pieces 
The uttei w.int of deal ciiiniciation in song, which often in 
Europe attends even church psalmody, is peihajis to be 
legietted, as at variance with the design, especially ol sacred 
song I have heaid intelligent Hindus animadveit on this 
fe.iture of European singing with great i'orce I rememboi 
when in Calcutta, diniiig the peiiod of the late Ijoid Ilhlliani 
Bentiiiek’s adinimstiation, it wa.s said that on the occ.ision 
of a general gathering of the native and Euiopean gentry 
at the (Tovcinineut house, hi.s lordship had taken special 
pains to pi ovule a good baud , in the couise of the evening 
one of the native gentlemen, when tlie convcisation tinned 
on the cluiactci of the English, and then superiority ovci 
the Hindus, obseiv'cd, that he thought the siipeiiority could 
not he denied except m legaidto music, m which ho thought 
the Hindus had the advantage 

Marriage ceremonies .imong the Hindus are conducted 
with great display, even the poor on these occasions do all 
lu their powei to scouie such accompanimeuta as may call 
attention to the joyous event Where the property of the 
parties amounts to nothing in reality, it is not uncommon to 
see the bride especially decked out in a profusion of lew'els, 
horrow'ed for the occasion possiblj fiom a native Banker, with 
whom they had been deposited as security for money lent 
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Among the wealthy in Calcutta it is not unusual for a mar- 
riage ceremonial to cost aomothmg like a hundred thousand 
rupees 

Marriage, ay before stated, is one of the saci aments of the 
Hindus To detail even one of the foims of celebiation 
■would fai c\ceed our limits The following recapitulation of 
that mostly ohseived may suffice by way of example Cule- 
hiooke thus btates the leading cii cumstances of a Hindu 
mainagc — 

“ Tlie biidegroom goes in procession to the house where 
the bride's father reyides, and la there ■welcomed as a guest 
The biide is given to him by hei father, m the form iiyual at 
every donation, and their hands are bounil together with 
grass He clothes the biide with an iippei iiiid lower gaimeiit, 
and the skiits of hei mantle and his ;ue tied togethei The 
biidogioom makes oblations to (lie, and the biide duipy nee 
on it as an oblation The biidegroom solemnly takes her 
hand m marriage She tieads on a stone and rnuller Tiicy 
walk iQund the fire The hiule stops^ seven times, conducted 
by the biidegroom, and lie then dismisses the yjiectatois, the 
marriage being now complete and iiicvocable In the even- 
ing of the same day the bnde sits down on a bulls hide, and 
the bridegroom points out to hci tin- polai stai, as an emblem 
of stability Tney then partake of a meal The bridegroom 
remains thice days at the house of the bride’B fathei , on the 
fourth day' he conducts hei to his own house iii solemn proces- 
sion She IS there welcomed by his kindled, and the 
solemnity ends with oblations to fire ” 

Hindu legislatuis insist on the duty of the father to 
provide a suitable match for his daughter, and it is cuiisidcred 
impiopcr to defoi the choice till mature years permit the 
parties to exercise their own choice, or to express their 
sentiments on the subject The rule is for the parents to 
settle the matter whilst the parties are childien The cere- 
mony should take place before the tenth year It is rare, 
therefore, for a marriage to be consummated till long after 
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its solemnization The recitation of jiiayeis on this occasion 
constitutes it a religious ceiemony 

The ceremonies observed at funerals are worthy of a brief 
notice The moment it is ascertained that the spiiit has 
departed, the neai female relatives indnlge m the most dismal 
expressions of grief and lamentation It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that in seasons of geneial jicstilence no sncli demonstia- 
tions accompany the solemn c\ ent Itcgai ding such visitations, 
like the Jews, as special inflictions fioin the Almighty, they 
aie silent .irnid the direst bei eavementa Theic aic several 
touching icferenccs to a smiilai usage among the Jews, as 
may he seen by icfcicncc to the majoi and minor piophets 
On these solemn occasions the whole iieighboinhood rings 
with the doleful evpiessions of sonow The body is bathed, 
perfumed, decked with floweis, and deposited on a tem- 
poriuy bier, ni littei, whieli is also deeoi ated in a tasteful 
manner by means of leaves, ie , and generally this is ovei- 
shadowed witli a canojiy I have seen Home of these funeral 
littcis of the most imposing dimensions, using perhaps twenty 
feet above the gioiind, tlie body being diessed as m life, 
and stu'tched upon a platfoim coiistiucted for its recep- 
tion This shrmc, home by a suihcient number of men, 
moves along the chief thoi oughfaie, jiiececled by men who 
spread the way with cloths, that the piocession may, tliioiigh- 
out the length of the last journey, p.iss over ii carpeted siiiface 
to the tomb ui fuiieial pyie On these oceasiona several 
cloths are used, so that by t.ikiiig up the one just passed ov^ei 
and curijing it fuiwaid, there is kept up an unmterrupted 
expicssion of respect for the deceased 

The funeral pyre, formed of hi cwood, may be three oi foui 
feet high, as many wide, and sufliciently long fur the corpse 
Clarified butter and scented oils aie poured on the pyre to 
give intensity and fragrance to the flame After the Biah- 
mamcal ceremony is over, a near relative applies the fire and 
the body is consumed The p,irtieB who aie m special oliaige 
may seat themselves for a time to watch the progress ot mere- 
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matioD, possibly indulge in the expression of common-places 
on the vanity of human life, quoting well-known lines from 
the jiopular writers on religious and moral sentiment, the}' 
afteiivaids purify thcmschcs by prescribed ablutions 

Sei'ei al of the fem.ile relations and friciidB meet on the eighth 
d.x} aftei the death, and renew their lamentations, alluding 
gmeially to the virtues, real or assumed, of the deceased In 
this custom some women excel greatly in the skill they dis- 
jil.iy in cnumeiating the good acts and habits of the deceased, 
and the importance that attached to him m lelation to the 
beipa\cd survivois He is compared to all things animate 
and inanimate, esteemed useful, ornamental or \alu.ible to 
man in social life, and to the immortal gods themselves, 
whose envious disjiositions are sometimes represented as the 
cause of the calamity that has come on them Some of these 
laments are touching and exquisite 

It has been stated that the funeral ceremonies of some 
illustrious poisons have been known to eost fifty thousand 
pounds sterling The annual cerfmony peifoimed to a 
deceased ancestoi, is an important one, whoso due obsersauce 
IS iL'gaidod as specially beneficial to the deceased When 
Biahmans arc feasted on the occasion of these obseiiuiea, 
the spirits of deceased ancestors are said to be pieseiit as 
the invisible spectators of these approved acts of devotion 
Under this and siinilai sentiments, the Hindu is most solici- 
tous about male offspimg that this ceremony may be duly' 
pcrfoimod The name of a eon, Puttra, litcially lefors to 
the supposed virtue of hia act as the performer ol the obse- 
quies , the woid means liteially one who liberates fiom hell 
The practice of Siiti, the burning of the widow alive with 
the corpse of her deceased hnsband, once so prevalent m 
India, has been abolished throughout the British provinces 
The distinguished statesman before named, Lotd William 
Bentmck, put an end to the cruel practice It is said occa- 
sionally to take place m provinces beyond the influence of 
British rule, but it is believed the cases are few For ages the 
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foul life ^ as practised , and however incredible it may appear 
to ub, there can be no doubt that the ceremony of self-immo- 
lation Mas often entered on by deluded victims of supcistitioii 
with the fnoatest alaoiity A cose is recorded that happened 
at Koriinba/,ir, m Bengal, wherein the party not only lefused 
the admumtioiiH of relatives, ftieiids, and Emopeaiis of dis- 
tinction j but as a pi oof of heioic coinage, she put hoi finger 
into tlie fire, and held it theie foi a consideiablo time, aftci- 
vaids putting fire into one hand by means of the other, she 
spimkled iiicense upon it, .uid fumigated the atteud.uit 
Biahniaiis The piepaiatoiy ceieinonies being completed, 
this lieiomE, with a finii step, mounted the p>ie, and pro- 
strating heisclf on the corpse, she cmbiaccd it, arid resigned 
heisclf to destruction nndei a c.inopj of smoke and flame 
Eight females attached to one in.iu liave been known to 
devote themselves to death on his fuiieial pjie How, it may 
be impnred, can wo account foi .such ,icts as these 1 What is 
the all-impollmg motive that induces such sclf-saonficc * 
It is the dogma enunciated by false and selfish pi rests, who 
teach that such an act of viitue possesses ,v mciit sufficient 
nut only to lescue tlie dcce.isod husband fiom the abodes of 
torment, but to secuie lo-uumu and the positive cnjoynienta 
of a sensuous paradise for an almost houndless peiiod — for 
thirty millions of yeaiB in the heaven of India With a 
belief so monstrous, we .vie not to wonder tli.it before Biitrsh 
beneficence iiiteiposed its authority, tlieie weie found lliou- 
sauds who weie content to hiavc the dccuiiriiig flames of the 
funeral P 3 "re to obtain sucii a boon 

Fiuiii what has appealed m the biicf references made in 
this volume to the usages, civil and leligious, and the manners 
and customs of the luglily civilized and aiicieiit people whoso 
institutions have been imperfectly consideied in these pages, 
we must coucliide them to be in many respects an estiaoidi- 
nary and mteiestiug people Such they are, as seen from 
almost any point of view , it la however difficult, if not im- 
possible, to present, under one gencial definition, adequate 
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ideas of the character of the Hindus Forgetting the extent 
and diversified climates of the vast area included under the 
single term India, persona who ]udge of it fiom limited 
information are ajit to come to very imperfect, and even 
erroiienUB, ncitiona of its a.ihibrity and prodnctinns In like 
maiinei those nho have seen but little of its mhahitaiits, 
except as official duty, or commercial mteicourae, may have 
brought them into contact with, pcrhajis, the most exception- 
able portion of the community, or thoae who have gathered 
their opinions fiom hooks, written possibly by the partially 
infoimcd, may foim very imperfect and equally inconect 
notions of the people of India Foreigners oidinarily can 
hut obtain a veiy limited knowledge of any people In India 
there aio jioculiai difficulties in the way of our becoming in- 
timately and extensively acquainted wiih its nihahitants , 
religion and supcistition, and exclusive .social habits repel 
the fuieigner, — these diaw a veil over the inner life of the 
millions of the people of that country We may not peno- 
tiate into the family of the Hindu, and we cannot therefore 
sec the character where it has its fullest and best manifesta- 
tion When seen in places of business, under the iiiflucnee 
of solfishiioss and passion, men do not gcneially appear to the 
best advantage , nor arc ahvay.s the better portion of a com- 
munity found 111 such cii cuinstances Travelleis are w'cll 
■iwaie, that it were highly irrelevant to judge ol any nation 
fiom what is met with in the intercourse incident to the 
supcificial contact which travel permits It W'oiild be so at 
home Hoiv much deception, how much selfishucs.s, and 
carelessness prevail among those the traveller has to do with 
almost everywhere I Amid the conflicting opinions that have 
been recorded concerning the Hindus, it becomes one to 
observe modesty m the exjiression of any very decided judg- 
ment It may bo said to tlieir advantage th.xt those who 
have had the greatest opportunity for observation, nndthe most 
extensive intercourse with them, being at the same time in 
a position, from an extensive acquamtanec with other nations, 
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to offer an opinion of them, are disposed to give the best 
report of them The more extended the knowledge of human 
nature is, the greater la the advantage under which the Hindu 
ohaiactei appeals 

There are, however, characteristic diffeiciices in the various 
provinces which need to be duly weighed m relation to the 
physical causes that originate them Nothing can be more 
manifest than the difteience existing between the Bengali and 
the Hindu of the noith-westerii part of India In Ceylon 
the superior manliness of the mountaineer ovei the Cingalese 
of the maritime provinces is most icinaik.iblc "Where climate 
and other cir cumstanccs necessitate their cultivation, we find 
traits vigoious and active aie produced, whilst in a warmer 
region, fertile, moist, and enei rating, there is a greater 
tendency to indolence and inaction It is not the heat alone 
which pioduocs the greater leth.ugy, the descits of Arabia 
produce no such effects, because tlioii sterility obliges action 
and 111 India, both among the agricultural and coinmeicial 
]jortious of the oonimunities, the most persevering activity 
and iiidiifltiy aie met with The Hindu jic.isanti}, in many 
parts of India, will not suffer in comp.iiisonwith aiiypeasantry 
in any part of the world There will be found among them 
a great amount of simplicity and some of then social vn trios 
entitle them to admiiatioii Their iiidiistiy and peiseveianoe 
are often as remaikablc as arc other excellent qrralitics What 
an amount of laboui the patanipnu bearer is capable of ' 
Some of the coolies, on jouineys bearing heavy buidens, will 
tiavel an incredible distance within a compaiativelj short 
time The native troojis m our Indian army have signalized 
tlieiiiselvcs on many occasions by deeds of valour that would 
have given lustre to any arms Under adequate motives the 
native of India is cap.ible of almost any achiev’emcnt 

The remarks just made are equally applicable to European 
lesidenta, though it may be true that some suffer the 
greatest lassitude, and may be able to exert themselves but 
very little in India, it is also true that the majniity of Euio 
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peans are there as fully engaged, and do as much as they 
would in their native land In the ofhce, in the study, in 
the school-room, or abroad lu travel, I have known many who 
perform as much as any men could possibly acLomphfch under 
the most favourable circumstances of climate \\ here intel- 
lectual and moral vigoui are associated with a sound consti- 
tution and mdiistrioua habits, Europeans m India effect aa 
much aa their coutempoiaries in any part of Europe 

In estimating the character of the Hindus, it cannot cer- 
tainly be said that love of truth is a national viitiie It la 
aatonishing how stioiig the tendency is to falsehood There 
seems to be an instinctive distrust of truth even wheie ita 
fullest expression would best seive the paity who has to licai 
his testimony Even then his disposition to exiiggeiatiou 
and falsehood la appaicnt This is so well known by those 
who have had much to do with the Hindu, that testimony is 
not generally legarded .is evidence It lequiies not much 
sagacity to see how the political histoiy of the countiy has 
tended to induce and coiifirm tins trait of clui.icter in its 
inhabitants The desjiotism in one /orm oi othei tliat has so 
long jirevailod, and the consequent iqipiessioii attendant 
theicon, must have leiidcied it dithcult to make way wuthuut 
fiaiid Deception and arts of cuuiiiug, under such ciiciim- 
st,uice= tieing the onl} means at the comiuaiid of the inferior 
poitions of the community foi gaming then ends, and 
seciiiiiig the plainest lights, they would lesuit to them as 
only way of avoiding certain rum 

Tbc natives of India have buttered immensely fioin the 
absence of salutaiy politiCiJ iiistiiuUons , systematic oppies- 
sioii lias for ages paralysed their energies, dejiiived them of 
their natural manlmeBS, and i educed them to the lowest cou- 
dition consistent with the preservation of the lace Then 
own countrymen, the Zemindars, have degraded them to the 
abject condition of brutes , these are the men who have most 
cruelly oppressed them, and must be considered the greatest 
enemies they have The average return foi laboiar in some 
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agricultural districts does not give a much greater sum than 
two bhilliiigs a month I This is a speaking fact 

For centuries India had no equitable laws, no stable 
government , it had no salutar3' religious instruction enforced 
by the sanction of divine authority, and therefore, that its 
people became false and vicious is not to be wondered at 

The Hindus aie a clever and acute people, their lan- 
guages, then liteiatuic, tlieir arts and manufactures, prove 
this Some of tlie common labonreis evince a readiness and 
skill 111 various ways that is most remarkable , a gardener, 
or ordinary labourer, will take his place among carpenteis or 
masons, when circumstances authorize it, and execute the 
rougher kinds of woik in a veiy satisfactoiy manner A 
common Cooly, accompanjuiig one as a portci thiough the 
jungle, will cook an excellent meal of rice and curry, with 
the simplest appliances Generally, as seivants, they are un- 
equalled Their attention, in cases of sickness, is remark- 
able, and, ovcoptiiig 111 the matter of veracity, they may be 
trusted to any extent^ then attachment to their mastei, 
and their lustmctivc anticipation of his wants, are cquallj' 
admiiahle 

The Hindu possesses gi cat tact in devising means for accom- 
plishing his ends, and often they aie as simple as they aie cfFoc- 
tivo His pocket kmfo, with its stylus, is .dmost equal to the 
axe of the divine arcliitoctth.it fabiicatcj the idol at Jagannath 
He requires no time-jiiecc , foi by day he marks the extremity 
of Ills shadow wuth his 03 e, m relation to a stone or something 
before him, and then measuies its length by his bare feet, 
and from a poetic formula that fits the solar year, he ascer- 
t,uns the time , or he may erect the second finger on one of 
Ills hands by its middle joint, and allowing the shadow to fall 
on the joints of the other fingeis, ho determines the time 
within a few minutes the hand 19 placed flat on a plain 
surface In the night you call him up to asceitam the time, 
and he will consult the constellations, and in their absence 
he will tell you, possibly, from the state of the dew on sui- 

u 
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rounding objects, that may fall at certain known periods. 
As a servant, the Hindu is, as it were, yourself reproduced, 
an agent or instrument instinct with your own volition he 
18 what you have power to make him 

There is a vein of pleasantry generally combined with 
thoughtfulness and courtesy, that renders the Hindu very 
agreeable, and often highly amusing of course, this is not 
fiequently seen by Europeans, because their relative posi- 
tion geneially forbids umestiained fieedom His percep- 
tion of the absurd, the ridiculous, the pretentious and the 
hypocritical, in speech oi conduct, is remarkable, and the 
manner m which he can rebuke such exceptionable traits 
with appropriate national proverbs, is often amusing and 
instructive 

The Hindu is distinguished foi his keon insight into 
chaiacter, and combining with this faculty the most dogged 
pcisevciance in the pursuit of his ends, he raiely fails of 
success tor want of perspicacity He is not generally very 
scrupulous about his means, and he is, therefoie, ready to 
adopt any manoeuvre to secuic his object He peiceivcs 
instinctively the character of the poison he has to deal with, 
maikiiig his idiosyncrasies, his temperament, and his weak- 
nesses, with the greatest icadiness , — he will cither soothe oi 
irritate as may best avail to secure the end m view 

The Hindus are generally exticinely litigious, and often 
spend in the maintenance of a lawsuit a laigei sum than is 
to be gamed by a successful issue of the case Mock tiials 
aie sometimes got up in seciet for the pm pose ol tiaiiimg the 
witnesses for their appearance in the leal court In the event 
of a false case being got up, nothing is thought of a defence 
based alike in falsehood A friend of mine informed me, nut 
long ago, that m a claim made m a distiict couit by a plaintiff 
for a certain sum, the case was decided m favour of the defen- 
dant, on the ground of a receipt he filed, showing that ho had 
paid the money It came to the magistiate’s knowledge after- 
wards, on the best authority, that the claim was false, and the 
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defence equally bo the party adopted the defence ho set up, 
because it was the only method he could adopt for avoidmf; 
the lose he was exposed to 

There is much truth in the following judgment of the 
Hindu character , its author had enjoyed ample means foi 
forming an opinion, and it is quite certain that he had made 
the fullest use of his oppoi tunities for arriving at the decision 
lecorded He Siiys, — “Thrir great defect is a want of manli- 
ness Their slavish constitution tlieir blind siipoistition, 
their extravagant mythologj', the subtleties and verbal dis- 
tinctions of then philosophy, the languid softness of their 
poetry, their effeminate m.inneis, their love of artifice and 
delay, thoir siihmiaRive temper, their dread of change, the 
delight they take in puerile fables, and their neglect of na- 
tional histoij', are so many proofs of the absence of the moral 
robust qualities of disposition and mtelloct thiougliout the 
mass of the nation ” But notwithstanding the deteriorating 
effects of leligion and the prevalence of blind snjierstition, 
the demotalumg influence of political despotism and oppres- 
sion, the Hindus are possessed of many estimable qualities 
some of the tubes ai c endowed with a high spirit, enthusi- 
astic coinage, and generous self-devotion and ,ilmost all are 
distinguished by gentleness of manners and softness of heart 
If affectionate attention to their funilie,s, kindness to neigh- 
bours, inoffensivcucss and anii,ibility, he social qualities that 
entitle their possessors to our esteem and approbation, 
then the Hindus, at least many of thorn, and esjiocially the 
rural population, are woitliy of occupying a high place among 
civilized nations 

SOCIAL CONDITION OF HINDU FEMALES 

The account which has been given of the social chaiacter- 
istics of India would bo imperfect without some further 
particulars on the condition of the Hindu female It is a sub- 
ject of considerable ditficulty, concerning which exaggeiatcd 
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notions are entei tamed, both in India and in England 
That the females of India do not occupy that position in 
society which has been attained by the M omen of European 
countiies may be conceded, but it is not true that she is 
degraded to the extent which is frequently icprescnted Some 
of the hayings quoted in proof of the depressed condition of 
the females of India might acem to prove hei utter bondage 
and SLiiitudc One has heard her represented as occupy- 
ing much the same place in the homestead as that assigned 
to Ciittlp, and as the victim of unrelenting oppression, even 
noise than the inferior animals in condition, because pos- 
sessed of instincts and sentiments of which they are not 
capable That they aic immured to an extent not common 
in Europe is ccitaiu, and that in the leiuotc periods of Hindu 
liistur} women occupied a different position in society is clear 
fiom the testimony of then own wiitcrs, and the pictorial 
1 cpre,soutations of domestic manners which are now extant 
It may bo difficult to say what has led to the alteiation uhich 
has tahen jdaoe The jiolitical chiyigcs, the invasion and 
despotism of the Mohammedans may have obliged the seclu- 
sion of females, now so goiicial That Hindu females at one 
time eiqoyed tlic advantages of intelleitual culture is ceitain 
The being deprived of this privilege at the present day, 
IS the chief disadvantage under which Hindu women are 
jilaccd Wpie they allowed the privilege of cultivating their 
minds by tlie salutary excicises of reading and writing, they 
Mould, notwithstanding then exclusion from some of the 
lialiith of Europeans, such as gieafcr fieedora of intercourse 
with socicti', be on a footing of equality with the majority 
of Emopcan females Some of the usages of the Hindus 
throw ai 01111(1 the female character guards which are of the 
greatest advantage both to hei and society From ohsenxa- 
tion and conijciiison with the state of things m Europe, 
and the facts of social life m India, I confess that m the 
lattei country the female, among the lower orders, is under 
restraints, and protection, and guidance, that if intioduoed 
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into Europe would go fai to remove some ot the most fruitful 
sources of domestic disoidcr and discomfoit iiou experienced 
The mdepeiidciice of the youthful female, which some plead 
foi, IS a Bsriouh injuiy to herself and society, as might easily 
be proved by any one coiiveisant noth the state of things 
among the labouring classes of England 

That misconception as to the leal condition of the Hindu 
female exists in England is certain, as appeal a from what is 
written, and also fiom the opinions fiequently expressed oii 
the sutqoct lu conversation Much that is wiitten is un- 
guai dcdly stated, and li.ihle to he iniMuidci stood especially 
by those who have not had the means hum personal observa- 
tion of judging of the real value of such statements , and 
much that is said is not mhequcntly the icsult ot false 
infuicnoG from kiiowm facts, oi fruiu the want of a larger 
■uid bettei acquaintance with the ical state of llnulu females 
111 the homes of India A remark made by a lady some 
mouths ago suggests this paragraph Siieaking of the cuii- 
ditiun of women in India, she said, that an officer, who had 
leoently come to England, had been giving some account of 
their condition among the native tiooiis, and he had stated 
that such was the utter disregaid of jiropiiety, that the men 
thought nothing of tiansferring then wives horn motives of 
the must imwoithy kind It may not be imagined that the 
ufheer who made this statement intended to deooivo, oi to 
misrejiicseiit the actual state of things , it is more jirobable 
that he was really iin.uquainted with the relafion m which the 
women of the camp stood to the native tioops, and tlierefoie 
inferred that some tiansaction that had passed under his 
notice was a case of transfeniug a wife, whereas it is certain 
she could be no other than an abandoned common woman 
Wo may take the following statement made by an Indian 
official, who, m a work containing an account of Ins own 
rambles and recollections, gives a very different view of the 
native soldier, and the condition of Ins wife Colonel Slccman, 
whose testimony we are about to intioduce, is, let it bo 
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understood, an honest and unprejudiced writer, whose ex- 
perience of Indian matters was derived from long and inti- 
mate connexion nith the country Speaking of one of the 
most "honourable chaiacteristies of the native soldier, — one 
which conti aats most favourably with the selfish, and often 
brutal piodigality of his Euiojiean brethren m arms,” he 
says, — "They never take their wives or children with them to 
then regiments, oi to the places where their regiments are 
stationed They leave them with their fathers or elder 
brothers, and enjoy their society only when they return on 
furlough Three-foui tbs of their income are sent home to 
pionde for then comfoit and subsistence, and to cmbL'llish 
that home in which they hope to spend the winter of then 
days The knowledge that any neglect of the duty they owe 
to thou distant families will be immediately lepoitod by then 
native o&ceis and brother soldiers, and ultimately communi- 
cated to the heads of tlieii families', acts as a salutary check 
on then conduct , and I behevo that there is hardly a native 
regiment in the Bengal army m wlnoh the twenty drummers, 
who aie Chnstians, aud have their faihilics with the regiment, 
do not cause moio trouble to the officers than the whole 
eight Imiidied Sipalns ” 

The cii cuiiistaiiccs of the Hindu female are confessedly diffi- 
cult to depict, and the iiioic so, because of the ajipaicntly eon- 
tiadictoiy positions she may be icpiesented to occupy The 
degTadatioii of the Hindu widow is peihaps the most deplorable 
The lai s aud usages relating to mainage among the people 
of India are such, that we, as Europeans, can hardly conceive 
how they affect the mind of a native On the death of her 
husband, the wndow is stripped of her ornaments, her head is 
shij,ved, .ind she is thenceforth and foi ever clad in the robe 
of widowhood These conditions to a Hindu female are in 
themselves sufficiently grievous, fond as she is of ornaments, 
and most particularly proud of her luxuriant tresses She is 
not merely heieft of these externals, but deprived of all 
sympathy and respect, and may he loaded with reproaches 
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and execration aa the cauae of her husband’s death, by reason 
of her evil destiny, thus fulfilled by an infliction that makes 
her a widow, and the parents of her dece.aaed husband child- 
less If the widow be a Brahmani, she is permitted only 
one meal a-day She may not contiact a second marriage 
Nothing could be more heinous, nothing more reproachful to 
herself and her fiimily The Hindu female is thus by the 
institutions and usages of her countiy subjected to every 
species of degradation that can befall a human being in 
society, and we may therefore infer that, with such prospects 
before her, the bereaved have sometimes chosen self-immola- 
tion to continued existence under such circumstances 

This condition of the Hindu female, in relation to marriage 
and widowhood, may induce a severe view of the position of 
the sex generally, and the more so, when it is recollected that 
in some places the custom to betroth the future wife to her 
future husband when a mere child, not only deprives her of aU 
right of choice, and of the exercise of private judgment in a 
matter involving the most important of all relations , but in the 
event of the man’s deatlf before the niamjgc is oousummated, 
the betrothmont being held of the essence of a marriage, she 
becomes by his decease a widow, and as such she is treated 
She may not in futuio maiTy, and is therefore subjected to 
the thousand vexatious, mortifying annoyances and indig- 
nities peculiar to this condition This being the case, the 
usage, the custom of immemorial antiquity, there are thou- 
sands of widows m that fair land of ton or twelve years of age, 
yea, of the tender and helpless age of comparative childhood 
In such abhonent usages and practices we have considera- 
tions well fitted to move our sympathies and indignation too, 
and hence we may derive very pow'eiful motives for pro- 
moting every means that may tend to place the Hindu female 
in her legitimate social position 

In estimating the character and condition of the Hindu 
female, some are in danger of a wrong judgment, from ascii- 
bmg too great an importance to matters that are purely 
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adventitioua Climate and religious Bentimeiit, and the moral 
and political oncumataiices of a people, have all more or leas 
to do with national usage and national taate The degrada- 
tion of a race does not aiise from matters that aie connected 
with the ficc choice of individuala The majority of Hindu 
females, it may, we think, ho safely affirmed, are as content 
with their lot, and in a condition quite aa agreeable to them- 
selves as are their European bisters, and the majority have 
quite as much influence, m all that relates to the sphere 
of female duty, aa any enlightened and educated woman 
would wish to excit She may be accustomed to eat alone, and 
after her husband, to valk behind him when abroad, and to 
be deprived of intercourse with stiaugois, but these things 
she prefers Wc are not to seek her disadvantages m these 
external and accidental u, sages — they are to be sought and 
found too m other matters to which attention may now be 
briefly directed 

The Hindu female is degraded and di.sadvantaged chiefly 
because she is deprived of mental culture pShc is nut per- 
mitted to see the w oild, nor Inui she any desire to do so In 
youth, by her docile and nidustnous habits m the common 
offices of domestic life, she seeks to please hei partuts and her 
superiors When slio become.s a wife, her only gratification 
arises fiom the attenlion liei husband bestows on her, and 
fiom those in-door amusements in which she may choose to 
take a part Her mind is not exeicised on any object beyond 
those of immediate luteicst The lesources of books and 
society she has not The ornaments with which she decorates 
her person are the substitutes for the mental culture which 
would form a far higher and more valuable emhcUishment 
Her moral faculties are not more ennobled than her mental 
powers The virtue she strives to preserve inviolate is that 
of continence, and in respectable families, as we are in- 
formed by competent and unquestionable authority, the 
Hindu female is rarely chargeable with a breach of conjugal 
fidelity Beyond this the moral sense is but little exercised. 
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Sind the religious feelings are but partially, if at all, cultivated 
or developed , she la just what prejudice and superstition can 
produce Of necessity her notions of God are exceedingly 
scanty, the necessity for 
atoning mercy never enters 
her thoughts She visits a 
temple at some special fes- 
tival, possibly frequents a 
sacred stieam or rcservoii 
for ahlutionary purposes, 
and she may habitually per- 
form some trivial ceremony, 
to avert evil fiom herself or 
infant She is devotedly 
attached to her offspring 
Her attention to its wants 
and whiina is most lemark- 
able She will submit readily 
to any self-h,icrifice or to any 
amount of iiicoiivenicnhe to 
promote its comfort or to 
obviate its siiffciings In 
maternal kindness the 
Hindu female is not sur- 
passed by any female in the 
woild, whether saiage oi 
civilized In many respects 
the Hindu female otdma- 
nly ooLupica a position 
that cannot be greatly ex- 
cepted to by the most fas- 
tidious In her relation 

to her family, in her freedom as regards the instincts that 
connect her with domestic life, generally as the object of 
conjugal affection, and always as the levered object of filial 
love and obedience, the Hindu female inherits a large share of 
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domestic enjoyment But destitute as she is of intellectual 
culture and leligious knowledge, the maternal instinct, for 
which she is so eminently distinguished, often leads to laxity 
of discipline , and her superstition is her only measure, as the 
spiritual instructress and guide of her children It will, 
however, be found that her natural sagacity, her aptness 
to imitate the examples she may have witnessed, and the 
depth of her moral feelings, often raise her to a justness of 
perception in matters of ordinary concernment that combine 
to form a superior woman And when conscience, the internal 
monitor which never fails to make known the work of the 
law written m the heart, is consulted and followed, as doubt- 
less it IS m many most remarkable instances, you have in the 
Hindu housewife a wonderful example of conjugal fidelity, 
mateinallovo, scrupulous cloanlniess, domestic economy, kind- 
ness, and good neighbourhood It is often very pleasing, in 
eitoiidcd and intimate intercourse with the Hindus, to see so 
much in the husband and in the son respectively of profound 
legard for the judgment and well-being of the wife, the 
mother , and as opportunity may occasionally permit us to 
witness, of its reciprocation on hci pait A higlily culti- 
vated Hindu of my acquaintance, who was in the habit of 
speaking of his father and mother m terms of great veneia- 
tion, told me that on one occasion, as a boy, ho was travelling 
by palanquin with his mother, and on the way he manifested 
some impatience at the slowness of their progress, and objur- 
gated the bearers in somewhat harsh terms When they put 
doun the palanquin opposite the poitico of a temple dedicated 
to Ganesha, to permit their drinking water at a well close by, 
slie expressed her horiow that he had used such language to 
those who w'crc so usefully engaged in promoting their com- 
fort by hearing him on their shoulders, and told him to get 
out of the palanquin and jom his hands and ask forgiveness at 
the shime ofGanfsha Other examples I have often witnessed 
equally remarkable, in pi oof of the existence and exercise of 
much that is admirable m the several relations of domestic life 
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Possessed of so many worthy characteristics as the Hindu 
female is, it may easily be couccived how ovei whelming is hei 
grief m the hour of affliction When bereft of husband or of 
child, she has not those sources of consolation nhich, among 
Christians, have created so wonderful a change in the aspects 
of the tomb Neither the transcendental dncti incs of Pan- 
theism, noi the theory of Metempsychosis, can alleviate the 
pangs of separation, or irradiate the darkness of tlie gtave 
When once the animating spiiit is depaiteJ, all hope of future 
union IS gone The prospects, boundless and eternal, that 
faith opens into the iiiheiitance of the saints in light, the 
glories of the maiy^ mansions in a Fathei’s house , the ineffable 
realities of the beatific vision, the crown of i ighteonsness, 
the palms of iictoiy, the eternal weight of glory, that lie 
beyond the brief sleep of the giave, — liave no place m the 
Hindu system Noi can that system authorize the entertain- 
ment of the touching sentiments contained m the numerous 
epithets found in the Book of God, wheiein the Eternal is 
presented as the Fathei of the fatherless and the husband of 
the widow The Hindu female is absolutely hopeless as le- 
gards the bcluied objects she iiiouins, she pours out her 
soul m the most touching straiUH and ovei whelmed with 
soriow contiasts hei foimer cnjoynicuts with present bereave- 
ment It may he in running thiough the numcroua traits of 
excellence tliat attached to depaitcd woith, she extracts addi- 
tional pam from the beautiful similes m winch she ai i lys the 
beloved one she laments but iii all this fertility of grief that 
magnifies hei loss, she utters no sentiment such as we find 
m the simple insciiptious on the tombs of eaily Christians , 
futuie re-union in eternal life Hinduism cannot promise Here 
then we may seek, and heie we may find, the destitution of 
the Hindu female And need it be added, there remains one 
only means of meeting that destitution'* The Gosjiel of the 
grace of God alone illustrates life and immoitality 

Effoits for the education and enlightenment of the Hindu 
female, it were almost supeifluous to say, must spring fiom 
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without, either directly or indiiectly, foi although theie is no 
absolute prohibition against a female acquiring knowledge 
educationally, such la the innate and hereditaiy prejudice 
iigamst it 111 society, that it amounts to a moi al and almost 
sacred dissuasive Usage, which among Asiatic nations gene- 
rally IS so potent, so far as tlie efforts of her nation arc con- 
cerned, has stamped her destiny in relation to useful learning 
and authorized religious teaching Till Chiistian benevolence 
originated them, no schools existed for the mstiuction of 
Hindu females None but those abandoned women who are 
connected with the service of the temples, were jiermittcd to 
Icaru to read, at least not since the jiresent phase of flindu 
society obtained its asceiideiicy The unhappy women .alluded 
to acquire letters that they may the more i cadily acquaint 
themselves with the lyrics of their service This exclusive 
custom may have exercised some influence on the usages of 
society The fact that none but the abandoned lead, may 
Jiave led to its discontinuance among the vntuous And it is 
not improbable that the production of an inferior and excep- 
tionable literature, not at all fitted fo* female leading, may 
also have had something to do with the present restriction 
Be the origin of the piescut exclusiveness what it may, 
there can be uo doubt that the subject demands the serious 
consideration of the Chiistian philanthropist The jiositiun 
of the female in the social economy m all countiies, de- 
mands that she should he possessed of the highest mental 
ind morA culture, — I am not now alluding to accomplish- 
ments, — and especially is it important among the Hindus, 
because, as may be demonstrated, women among them have a 
most extraordinary influence ovei the young It is indeed 
gratifying to know that there are now perhaps twenty thou- 
sand gills m the different schools supported by the benehcence 
of European and American Christians, but what are these 
among seventy-five millions of females in India 1 Besides the 
efforts made by the benevolence of Christian friends, there is 
now at Bombay a Society formed among the educated natives. 
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whoEe object is to promote female education among the 
natives of that Presidency The young men of that city, who 
enjoy the advantages of intellectual training, and consequently 
know how to appreciate them, have organized schools which, 
when I passed thiongh Bombay a few months ago, contained 
some hundreds of native females There ean he no reason to 
doubt that, as education and western civilization advance 
among the male portion of the wealthy and influential classes, 
the want of intellectual culture will proportionally be felt, m 
relation to the fem.ilc jiortion of the population It cannot 
be overlooked that she, who is the appointed friend and com- 
panion of man m the duties of life, ought to h.ive that mental 
culture, which alone can qualify her foi the important rela- 
tions in vhicli she .stands to society and to posterity, the 
fact that at Bombay we have an example m this important 
and desnalile object, may be regarded as a pledge of still 
greater movemeiit.s in the same diiection When the native 
mind shall booomo emancipated fiom the fetters that have so 
long confined it, and emerge from the daikness in which it 
has groped for ,iges , and nhcu it shall be freed from the igno- 
rance and super.stition that have so long chained it down, 
there can be no doubt tliat it will excit it‘5 powers to diffuse 
among the female population the ameliorating influences of 
useful knnwledg-e The genei.il diffusion of intelligence will 
doubtless open the way for extensive efforts ill the cau.se of 
female education The thing ls practicable , tins is a joyous 
thought Wo ha\e pledges of eventual success The Church 
may pro.sccut 0 its l.iudabic and beneficent efforts m the full 
assurance of hope Happy day, when the seventy-five millions 
of Hindu females shall be enfranchised, and admitted to the 
privileges of intellectual, moral, and Cliristian freedom' 
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CHAPTER XIV 

ABOKIGISrS OF INDIA — THP 3HAN\n5 — THEIR DBMONISM, AND ITS BITES 
— IHE TUBAS OF THE SICLOHEllBY HILT 8 — THEIB bINQDLAB CHARACTER 
— THEIB MANNERS AND CUSTOMS BRIEFLY HEFERHED TO — FUNERAL 
RITES — POLYANDRY 

In the chapter on the population of India, some account la 
given of the aborigines, and the characteristic diffeienccs 
existing between them and the siipei veiling Bi-alimanical race 
are pointed out As there pioposcd, it is here intended to 
furnish some information conceining the leligioiis belief and 
practice which prevail among them It may be observed 
that our acquaintance with the various aboriginal tribes is 
very limited, and consequently the account hero to be pre- 
sented must be veiy impel feet The oljject m the biief sketch 
it is proposed to give will be to describe the most interesting 
ichgioua peculiarities which have been ascertained to exist 
among the tribes best known 

The ahoiigmea of India arc now represented by the 
ShS,niis of Tinuevelly, possibly also by certain wild tribes in 
Ceylon, called Veddahs, and especially by the numerous rude 
and barbarous tribes who occupy the inaccessible mountain 
ranges and impenetrable jungles of the country They have 
no literature, sacred or profane, oral or written Their leli- 
gion is that of a simple system of superstition, resting as 
much on the natural and suggestive fears and desires of the 
human mind, as on traditions which are handed down from 
father to sou, alike without the embellishment of song, or the 
precision of the established chronicle, or exulting romance 
Their imagination fills their gloomy forests with malevolent 
spirits of every kind, and especially the ghosts of their own 
ancestors , and some see m the eai th and m the heavens 
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powsra capable of inflicting evil and of conferring good 
Their worship, conformably with their notions, is pimcipally 
a deprecation of evil conducted by bloody sacrifices, some- 
times of human victima, and by peace offerings to the beings, 
seen and unseen, from whom they appiohend injury When 
they riae above this devotion, it la principally to take cogni- 
zance of the multifarious powers which they hupjiu&e direct 
and control the various objects of nature, and oociiri cnees of 
providence, and occupations of savage life, with which they 
are most familiar They have not even, m general, a regular 
and established priesthood Their principal religious cere- 
momea and services are conducted by the ,iged and honoured 
persons of their community, both male and female In this 
condition, in India, there are, perhaps, eight or lane millions 
of our laoe, the descendants of the most ancient inhabitants 
of the country, who have never yet submitted then necks to 
the oppressive yoke of the Biahmaus, and who, in their 
remote and ftequcntly notions retreats, defy the power of 
that dominant class of religious teachers 

THE shanIbs 

Of these aboriginal inhabitants the Shanars are an inte- 
resting tribe, and, as they aie more or less mingled with the 
Hindu popuhition their peculiarities are well known, and 
may be first noticed Their geographical, political, and social 
position gives them a piioi claim 

The Shiiiais have of late been brought under the notice of 
the Christian public lu England, as well as m India, by means 
of the missionary notices connected with T mnevelly, where this 
people are more numerous thau m any other part of the 
peninsula The Tmneielly Shdnkrs represent themselves as 
immigrants from North Ceylon, where the same class now 
exists , few, it is true, and generally respectable, and mingling 
more or less with the Hindus They are cultivators and 
climbers of the Palmyra-palm, from which they extract the 
juice for the preparation of sugar It is generally admitted, 
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that the ShfinSra are intellectually of the lowest type of all 
the inhabitants of India They are, however, an interesting- 
example of a people resisting successfully the religious in- 
fluence of a supervening and dominant class of teachers, 
whose dogmas they have not received The authority of 
the Brahmans they have never acknowledged, and they aic 
thcicforc legal dod hy them with supercilious disdain as a 
low and degraded race The Shknirs cheiish the superstitious 
ojuuions of then ancestors and follow their practices Some 
account of these will prove acceptable 

Though the ShaiitirH speak of God as the Supreme Ruler 
and Arbiter of the events of life, acknowledging his mercies 
in the benefits enjoyed, and impugning him as merciless and 
blind when they do not get what they wish, yet it does not 
appear that they entertain any distinct or just notions of his 
existence, and none of his natural and moral attiibutes 
They make frequent refeiences to the various divinities of 
the Hindus, but do not venerate their shrines, nor seek their 
favour The religious ceiemomal of^the ShanSis has exclu- 
sive reference to the influence which it is supposed disembodied 
spirits have over the cunditioii of the living They seem not 
to have any definite idea of a future state of happiness or 
iniseiy In the event of a person suffering a violent death, 
C'jieci.illy if distinguished foi wickedness during life, they 
imagine that his spiiit may haunt the abodes of the living, 
or it may be lie has assumed a demon and malevolent foim, 
and they believe that such possess superhuman power and ma- 
lignity Ihcir demonolatry is based upon this vague notion 
Demomsm is the religion w'hich exercises its power over the 
imagination of the Shinar, and gives sentiment to his reli- 
gious worship In some instances they erect temples to 
a goddess they call Amman, mother, especially in North 
Ceylon It is, however, thought that this is done in imi- 
tation of the Hindus , and it is not improbable that the usage 
derives its origin from the worship of Kali, the cruel goddess, 
whose Bacchanalian orgies have been described m a formei part 
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of this work The following engiavnig represents an image 
in Tmnevelly of a female Pe, a demon called Nallamadatln 
It ifl cut out of stone, about five and a-half feet high, and 
represents the demon in the act of destroying a child When 
the drawing was taken, it had on its shoulder a wreath of led 
and white oleander flowers 



The demons whom they seek to appeoae, as occasion may 
require, are supposed to have been human beings, and are 
therefore either male or female, indigenous or foreign All 
are powerful and malicious, they are fond of bloody sacri- 
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fioea and frantic dances Some recognised peculiarity in the 
demon to be propitiated may require to be regarded in the 
sacrifice offered and the service performed , some require 
a goat, some a hog, others a cock, and possibly a libation of 
ardent spirits These demons dwell in trees, wander to and 
fro, aud take special delight in uninhabited places Some- 
times they are said to take up their abode in houses tenanted 
by man, in which case the dwelling is totally abandoned 
Many such houses I have seen in a state of ruin and decay 
They are also believed to take up their abode in one of their 
own votaries, of which unmistakable symptoms will be given 
He screams, foams at the mouth, stares, and utters oraculai 
sayings The individual consciousness and responsibility of 
the possessed is supposed to be suspended, and all that takes 
place under these circumstances is attributed to the piesidmg 
demon During the prevalence of a visitation of the cholera, 
which decimated the population of the neighbouihood in 
Tvhich I then resided, my own servant, who was professedly 
II Komaii'st, but a man of the Shanar tribe, I believe, was 
affected iii such a way that his relatives regarded him as 
possessed by a demon for a time He was treated with a 
sjiecies of veneration, aud his incoherent expressions weie by 
Ins supeistitioua friends and neighbours regarded as of ora- 
cular import These demons are supposed, in some places, to 
assume aerial forms, and to move about in troops Some 
appear in the foini of deciepit and aged females Others 
move along the highways and byeways, invisible to human 
eyes, and somewhat above the ground, against whose malig- 
nant influence piotection is sought by charms of vaiious 
kinds The leaves of certain trees are efficacious 

The numerous ills of human life are attributed to these 
demons , and a sacrifice, with the accustomed ceremonial, is 
legal do J as the only efficacious method for obtaining deliver- 
ance When disease of a serioua and dangerous kmd visits 
a Shanar, the physician is called in, that he may exeicise his 
professional skill for the removal of the malady The hill 
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tnbes in the district of Madura, and the more barbarous 
Khonds, do the same The physician tries ■various methods 
for the relief of the sufferer , some are natural, as the exhi- 
bition of probable remedies, others ore preternatural, as the 
utterance of incantations , and in the event of a failure of all 
ordinary moans, it is concluded that the patient is possessed, 
when the physician recommends the more efficacious remedy, 
a demon dance The union of the priest and phjsicmu in the 
same person, is a remarkable fact among the aborigines of 
India, as also among other ancient nations In order to dis- 
possess the individual of the demon, extreme raeasiires aie 
not always at once adopted they may get up a dance, and 
induce the demon to utter responses, and also prophecies 
relative to some matter of personal or family concernment 
In some instances the possessed is struck violently, and 
shook, the bystanders using the most opprobrious language 
at the same time, in older to eject the malignant intruder 
Thus bidden away, the demon may yield m some degree, and 
say, “ I go,” iiitimating^t the time why he came, also that he 
requires a saciifice, and then producing on the party violent 
contortions and convulsions, ho leaves his victim The spirit 
being thus appeased or laid, the possessed awakes, and pro- 
fesses to know nothing of the events that have t.iken place 
These are some of the proceedings connected with the 
demonistic notions of the Shiin.irs But they go beyond 
this, and systematically worship the supposed preternatural 
.lutliors of evil In Tinnevelly and Travancore, places called 
Pe Kovil are provided for the worship of demons Generally 
these consist of a small pyramidal pillar of mud, six or seven 
feet high, and constructed with their faces to the cardinal 
points these are somctiines in the vicinity of a tamannd-tree 
Before tho pillar there is a smaller election of mud, with a 
flat surface for sacrificial purposes These mementos of the 
system, of which I have seen great numbers in Tinnevelly and 
Travancore, are not unlike models of the obelisks of Egypt 
Two acts seem essential to the demon worship of the 
X 2 
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Shanars, dancing and bloody aacnfices They have no priest 
The person who conducts the ceremony, which is undertaken 
from choice, la called the rotator of the demon The head 
man of the village, or any other person, male or female, may 
officiate The dress is grotesque, couaibting of a sort of coat 
of various colours, a cap, and other vestments, arranged so 
08 to strike the spectators with then comic appearance In 
tlus service several musical instruments are used, hut the 
most notable among them is one called a low It consists of 
a bow strung and ornamented with bells This is placed on 
a brazen ■vessel of a globular form The bow is stiuck with 
a plectrum and the bass is jiroduced by the application of an 
instrument to the brazen pot, another person keeping time 
by playing a pair of cymbals The jarring, discordant, 
uproarious and cacophonous character of this musical accom- 



paniment exceeds descnption, and when the parties are vieing 
with each other for pre-emiuence, it is indeed the moat horrid 
dm that can be produced At first the movements of the 
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dancer may be alow, but, aa the muaic waxes louder and 
takes effect, he becomes gradually more excited, urging him- 
aelf to phrenzy by striking himself violently, and applying 
hia mouth to the neck of the decapitated sacrificial victim, 
he drinks its blood, and possibly a potation of ardent spirits 
The afflatus thus acquired, its effects become visible in the 
frantic glare and the convulsive gesticulations of the possessed 
This IS greeted by the spectators in the loudest acclamations 
The dancer is now deified or demonized, and he is consulted 
by the eager and delighted worshippers who do him homage 
Each one puts his questions as his fancy or his needs may 
dictate The possessed or demonized dancer being more 
like a manmc than aught else, and subject to various contor- 
tions of body, uttcis hia oracles with much indistinctness, 
rendering it necessary that some one initiated into these 
mysteiies should interpret his wild and incoherent utterances 
His ambiguous sayings and cuiious mueiidos are so indefinite 
as to need interpretation 

As lu the instance ^of my own servant aheady noted, 
peisuns sometimes receive the afflatus without the demonola- 
trous rites just described, in which case the symptoms will 
be much the satno, indicated m the peculiar stare, the ges- 
ticulations, and involuntary movements of the party Being 
perceived by the friends and associates, fruits and flowers are 
immediately piesented, and possibly a cock maj^ be sacrificed 

In a former chapter, in which the characteristic differences 
between the aborigines and the Brahmanists were pointed 
out, it was stated that whilst the latter abhor the spilling of 
blood, the formei conceive no religious or domestic ceremony 
complete without blood-shedding and the offering up of a live 
victim The demon w'orship of the ShanArs affords us a good 
example of the fact The victim may be a goat, a sheep, or 
a fowl The animal selected for the auspicious service is 
ornamented with red ochre, and adorned with chaplets of 
flowers, and is thus led to the al tar There its head is severed 
by one blow of the sacrificial knife, and the lifeless tiunk is 
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HUapended. over the altai that the blood may be poured out 
thereon The flesh is then cut up and cooked, and along with 
rice IS consumed by those who liave been engaged in the sa- 
ciifice The sacrificial act is supposed to appease the angry 
demon and induce him to remove the evil he has inflicted, 
or abstain from the infliction he may meditate The sacrifice 
has no reference whatever to guilt, it is not intended to ex- 
piate sill The demon is supposed to thirst for blood, and it 
13 thus supplied Indeed it is the same as the sacrifice offered 
at the shrine of Kali The Shanar assumes that the demon 
seeks his life, and he propitiates it by offering that of an ani- 
mal Wc shall see as we tiace the usages of some of the 
wilder and less civilized branches of the aborigines on the hills, 
that they do not lest iii the presentation of animal sacrifices, 
but pay the rigid satisfaction — ^life foi life — by immolating 
human victims 

The religious and moral condition of the Shinirs of Tinrie- 
velly has been fully elucidated in a very able pamphlet, 
written by the Kev R Caldwell, B A , originally published 
at Madias it has been reprinted m London 

In illustration of one phase of the religious belief of the 
Shaudis, Mr Caldwell gives the following paragraph He 
says — 

“ One of the clearest pi oofs of the un-Brahmanical origin of 
devil-woiship is obtained by a leference to the history of the 
devils themselves. The process of demomjication is still 
going on amongst the Shkiiais, and iii every case the chaiac- 
teiistics of the devil and his worship are derived from the 
character and exploits of his humau prototype There is a 
continual succession of devils claiming the adoration of the 
ShAiiais, and after a time siukiiig into forgetfulness, but not 
one of the more recent of the race has any connexion with 
the legends of Brahmanism One of the demons most feared 
at present, Palaveshum, was a Maraver of a servile family, 
who made himself celebrated for his robberies and outrages 
‘from Madura round to Quilon,’ during the latter period of 
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the Mohammedan government So celebrated has he become 
already, that thousands of persona are called after hia name 
Mohammedans also, who certainly have no connexion with 
Brahmanism, are supposed to have become devils But it is 
a still more remarkable fact, and one which I suppose cannot 
easily be paralleled, that in the district of a neighbouring 
miasiouaiy, an European was, till recently, worshipped as a 
demon Fiom the rude verses which were sung in connexion 
with his worship, it would appear that he was an English 
officer, a Captain Pole, or some such name, ivho was mortally 
wounded at the taking of the Travaucoie hues in a D 1809, 
and was burred about twenty-five miles fiom the scene of the 
battle, in a sandy waste , whctc, a few yeais after, his worship 
was established by the Shaiiais of the neighbourhood His 
worship consisted m the offering to his manes of spirituous 
liquors and cheroots ' ” 


THE TUD\a 

On the Nielgheriy lulls, a portion of the Western Ghauts, 
lying between the 1 1° and 1 2° of north latitude, and the 
70° and 77° east longitude, there are acvoral tribes of abo- 
rigines, of whose customs some brief notice may not be unin- 
teresting The Nielgherry lulls rise to a height of about nine 
thousand feet, and present, along with a delightful climate, 
the most beautiful scenery, and in wild spontaniety the straw- 
berry, and other delicious fruits that are not found ui the 
maritime proviuces These hills have for some years been the 
resort of European invalids as a sanitarium 

The Tildas are the most remarkable aborigines of these 
beautiful mountain heights They are tall and athletic, their 
countenance is open, expressive, and ingenuous , with a large 
full eye, a Roman nose, and fine teeth They have no cover- 
ing on the head, wearing the hair six or seven inches long, — 
parted from the centre, it forms into natural bushy circlets 
all round Their costume is simple, formed of a short gar- 
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ment round the waist, fastened by a girdle, with an npper 
mantle that covers the whole person excepting the head, 
legs, and right aim The women are fine m person, with a 
feminine expression of countenance, and distinguished by 
beautiful long black tresses, which flow m iinrestiained luxu- 
riance over the neck and shoulders They are modest and 
retiiiiig in demeanour, hut, when circumstances require it, 
they conveise with sti angers in a manner uncmbairassed by 
the timidity common in some provinces Their dress is 
similar to that of the men, but it covers the whole person 
The Tudas do not congregate in villages, but live apart, there 
not being generally moie than foui or five habitations to- 
gether this IS suitable to their pastoral habits They breed 
no animals but the buffalo Then food eontists of milk, 
meal, paiched gram, and buttci When the herd is brought 
into the eiiclosuie iieai the dwelling of an evening, they make 
a species of obeisance to tho buffalos, by using the right 
hand to the head, the thumb lying on tho nose, the fingers 
being expanded They piactisc the^same obeisance to the 
lamp wlien lighted of an evening 

The Tudas of the Niclghcrries have no knowledge of the 
Hindu religion Their dairy, or lactarium, is partly conse- 
ciated to the offices of itdigiou It is divided into two apart- 
ments, one of which, a dark chamber, contains a rude stone 
Tliej’ have several sacred gioves, where a piiest called Palfil, 
and his assistant denominated Kavalal, are in attendance 
They enter this vocation not by descent, but by then own 
choice, aud aie requiied, m order to the pcifoimance of their 
sacred functions, to pass through tlie rites of conseciation 
The consecration is singular the aspirant retires into the 
depths of the forest to the border of some stream, casts off his 
gaimeiits, and icmains in a state of nudity He peels off the 
bark of a certain tree, expresses from it a liquor, which he 
uses partly as a drink and partly to smear himself After 
this, he bathes He remains several days, wears no clothes, 
aud dm mg this time he partakes of nothing but parched 
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com, which he takes with him At the end of eight days, he 
receives about two yards of the coarsest cloth, half a yard 
wide, which he fastens round hia waist as a garment He is now 
no longer a secular person , he is devoted to the sacred office 
He lives a life of celibacy, and may not see any of his family 
He IS supported by tithes, which are paid in return for his 
prayers and religious services No other Tuda will approach 
him nearer than ten or twelve paces Should he, howevei, 
call to any one, he may approach, which he docs with reverence 
and profound respect A bell, kept in a niche of the temple, 
IS the only object of worship To this they pour out libations 
of milk It does not appear that they regard the bell as pos- 
sessing any pieteiiiatural powcis To each sacred place is 
attached a herd of buffalos, whoso milk is never drawn off, 
but loft for the calvos One of these is chief Should it die, 
and leave a female calf, that succeeds to the sacred relation 
If the buffalo lu chief had no female calf, another one is 
selected, the sacred hell is attached to its neck one day, and 
the succession is estahlijhed The Pdlil milks one portion of 
the herd of a morning, carries the milk to the temple, laves 
the boll, and the milk is then consigned to ordinary use The 
Tudas can give no leasoii for these usages, hut believe them 
of divine institution The temples in the sacred grove aie 
conical in foim, covered with thatch, and surmounted with a 
stone about a foot m diameter One temple visited by Cap- 
tain H Harkness, from whose work on the Niolglierries thoLSe 
paiagiaphs are abstracted, contained nothing besides four 
bells One or two persons were observed engaged in prayer, 
with the hand put up as before described, and directing the 
face not towards the temjJe, but towards the heavens He 
mentions also another instance of prayer put up by an old 
lady who was sick Some one present enjoined her to pray 
for alleviation She did so for a few minutes, and then 
oheei fully remarked that she should soon be well 

The funeral rites of the Tudas are peculiar When it is 
evident the sick person must soon die, near relatives ask what 
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may be hiH dying wishes, then among other matters he 
names certain buffalos which he desires may accompany 
him The body is kept three or four days to allow time for 
the requisite prepaiatioiis They also entertain a lingering 
hope that till putrefaction commences, reammation may 
possibly take place Fasting, cutting off the hair, putting 
off ornaments, chanting morning and evemng laments, mutual 
condolence, falling on the corpse, with other expressions of 
grief, aie observed on the death of a Tuda On the day 
appointed for the burning of the body, a bier is prepared of 
boughs of trees, on which the body is laid, dressed in a new 
garment and mantle, and wearing the ornaments the deceased 
had been accustomed to The body is home along, followed 
by the mourneis, male and female, chanting the lament, and 
aftei these a multitude follows bearing bundles of wood for 
the pyre, and small sacks of grain, cups made of leaves, filled 
with milk variously prepared, and butter, with cooking 
utensils At a distance a herd of buffalos moves along, in- 
tended fur the obsequies , 

The bier is put down at a little distance from the place of 
burning, when the fneiids and relations take up earth, and 
with much ceremony sprinkle it on the body, and seating 
themselves around, continue their lament Others are pre- 
paiing the pyre, and some are engaged m piepaiiug food 
The C'ohatars, the buffalo-slayers, a singular race of aborigines 
with attenuated forms, unseemly garb, and loosely flowing 
hair, await the moment when they hope to sate themselves 
with the victims they anticipate 

The following is a description of the remaining part of the 
ceiemony, as witnessed by Captain Harkness He says — 

“ The greatei part of the village had assembled, and many 
others, relatives and friends, from distant villages The 
musicians, five in number, who were Cohatars of the circle to 
which this village belonged, now commenced the wail, and to 
this the whole party kept time, as, with a measured step, 
they moved round the body, mourning and laiuentmg A 
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milch buffalo was then forced round the bier in the circle, 
a little milk drawn from it, and poured into the mouth of the 
deceased This buffalo was thcu liberated, and another one 
brought up, the same ceremony observed with it, and with 
otheis to the number of ten or twelve Parched barley, and 
various kinds of millet, were then put into the mouth of the 
deceased, and some of the party taking up the bier, the pro- 
cession moved towaids the place of burning, the musicians 
piuceedmg at some distance m advance, the female relatives 
fanning the body, and the males running a short way in 
fiont, turning round, and piostratmg themselves before it 
Arriving near the spot where the pile was constructed, the 
bier was set down, and the sou or lepicseutative of the de- 
ceased, carrying in his left hand a small bar of iron, went up 
to the deceased, and again dropped a little gram into his 
mouth , the remainder of the relatives then approached, .aud 
observed the same ceremony After this, the representative 
seized a calf which had been brought here foi the purpose, 
and addressing it, besijught it to mediate for the departed, 
that the gates of heaven might be opened to him, and that 
hiB sms, and the sins of his generation, might be forgiven 
“ The calf was then let loose, and, glad enough to got away, 
lan off with all the speed it could attain, the representative, 
and the whole of the party, shouting out to it at the same 
time, — ‘ away, away, away ' ’ The idea of this ceremony is, 
that the sins of the deceased enter the calf, or that the task 
of his absolution is laid on it They say that the calf veiy 
soon disappears, and that it is never after heard of In this 
case it did not run off a great way befoie it stopped, and as 
it IS always one which has been purchased for the purpose, 
generally from the Cohatars, they do not, of course, allow 
it to wander far m want of an owner The bier was now 
divested of all its ornaments, and the cloth or pall with which 
the body had hitherto been covered, taken off , a cubit of it 
given to each of the Cohatars, and to the Toriahs, and the 
remnant again thrown over the body, which was now placed 
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on the pile, the face downwards, the head to the north, and a 
sort of pent roof raised over it, composed of logs of wood 
On these a large quantity of ghi was poured, and the whole 
being encircled with little heaps of different kinds of grain 
fire was applied to it by the representative of the deceased, 
and then by others of the party 

“ All the females who had attended the funeral remained 
on the spot nhere the bier had been first set down, excepting 
the widow of the deceased, who, endea\ourmg to approach 
nearer to the pile, or rather making a show of doing so, was 
BUI rounded by the other relatives, and made to divest herself 
of her upper gaiment and a part of her jewels These were 
thiown on the pile, and a new garment being given to her, 
she was escorted back to her home After they had remained 
fur home time, and until the body was nearly consumed, the 
whole party retinnod to the village, and mixing up a little 
cow-dung and water, apimkled themselves with it, as a means 
of puiification 

“ Wo undcistood that the party wou'd return to the bmj'iiig 
plaoe the next morning, for the purpose of sprinkling a little 
water on the pile collecting the bones of the deceased, and 
such portion of the metal which had composed the ornaments 
IIS they could find, and putting the former into an earthen 
pot, that they w^oiild bury it some three or four feet deep, 
marking the spot with a circle of stones If, as m this in- 
stance, the deceased w.as a male, the metal collected fiom the 
pile would bo given to the nearest male i dative, if a female, 
to the nearest female lelative, for the purpose of being again 
worked up into ornaments We also understood that the 
funeial of a female is conducted in much the same manner as 
that which xve had now witnessed, excepting that the winnow, 
the pestle, and such like articles, over which she has had coii- 
tiol when living, are put on the pile and burnt with her ” 

The funeral obsequies aie accompanied by tbe sacrifice of 
a number of milch buffalos, which are forced into a circle 
round the body, and there slain, and as each of the victims 
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falls, the deceased is addressed by the party sacrificing, who 
mentions the name of the animal, saying that it is sent to 
accompany him The accompanying engraving represents the 
sacrificial part of the funeral obsequies of the Tudas 

After the sacnfioe, a near relation cuts off two or thiee 
locks of hair from about the temples, when the body is con- 
veyed to the recess of the wood, taken off the bier and placed 
on the pyre, the feet to the south, the face downwards, and 
without any of the dress or ornaments being removed The 
relations and friends now throw over it handfuls of parched 
grain, of various descriptions, and of coarse sugar, other logs 
of wood being then heaped over the whole, the pyre is ignited, 
in the first instance by the person who cut off the locks of 
hair, and then by the other attendants 

These brief notices of the Tudas may not be closed without 
some reference to the singular custom prevalent among them 
of a plurality of husbands A woman may have two or three 
husbands and as many cicibcos os her husbands may permit 
her to contract engagements with — their consent is rarely 
withheld A mail may only contract marriage with one wo- 
man, but ho may be the cicibco of many It would appear 
that the wife takes up her abode with each husband in suc- 
cession, remaining a month or more as the case may be with 
each 

There are several distinct tribes of aborigines on the Niel- 
gherry and other hills in the south, whose social and religious 
usages are of a highly mteiestmg nature 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE ABORIGINES OF INDIA, COntmUed — THE KHONDS THEIR RELIGIOUS 

DOLTHlNEh BUPEBIOR AND INFERIOR DIVINITIES ODD OF THE DEAD 

— NOnoNS 01 VIRTUE AND VILE — ORIGIN OF HUMAN HACBIFIOES — 
THF kHOND WORSHIP — THEIIl PBIESTa — WORSHIP OF THE GOD OF LIGHT 
— WORSHIP OP THE EARTH QODDES.S — MERIAH SACRIFICE UESCBIBED — 
FEMALE INFANTICIDE — SUMMARY OF THE KHOND RELIGIOUS BELIEF — 
INFANTICIDE IN BAJPUTANA AND OTHER PARTS OF INDIA 

Before describing the condition of the semi-baibaroua tubes 
of the Vnlla, among whom the practice of female infanti- 
cide and human sacrifices pievails, it may be useful to direct 
attention to the map By referring to that, it may be seen 
that a chain of mountains, called the Vind} a mountains, 
extends east and west from Guzerat to the Ganges From 
the east and west ends of this chain, a range of hills runs in 
the direction of Cape Comorin, at an average distance from 
the coast of fiom fifty to a hundred miles, these mountains 
.ire called the eastern and western Ghauts Taking for a 
point of observation the upper end of the Gull of Cambay, 
and looking across the plains direct in front, may be lecog- 
uized, at a distance of iieaily three bundled miles, the insulated 
Abu, the Saint’s pinnacle, a lofty mountain A little to the 
east of this, the range of rugged and elevated hills, called the 
Ara Valh, starts and runs on in a north-easterly direction, 
nearly as far as the imperial city of Delhi The country 
lying between this ridge and the Vindya chain exhibits every 
variety of suifice, — districts the most feitile, where genial 
nature shoots foith with exuberant, and almost spontaneous 
luxuriance, and where cultivation is earned on with incredible 
ease The suiface has all the features of a garden but we 
cannot be permitted to dwell on this charming scene, it is 
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not the prospect, however pleasing, that we are to gaze on, 
but the degraded occupants of this scene of riches and beauty, 
who, by reason of the painful contrast, appear the more vile 
These hills are occupied by various aboriginal tribes, known 
by different names as Koles, Bhils, Khonds, Sourahs, Kulis, 
Tudas, already alluded to, Conravars, ikc Those found on 
the elevated ridge in the south, on the Pulney, Shevroy and 
Nielgherry hills, are, as we have seen, inoffensive and harmless 

These various tribes, the scattered portions of the primitive 
population, were never subdued by the conquering Brahmani- 
cal invaders Physical circumstances specially favoured their 
resistance to force , and also secured them against the pressure 
of tliose moral influences which might have assimilated them 
to the supervening and dominant classes The regions just 
pointed out on the map were highly favourable to the preserva- 
tion of the aborigines from the power of the invaders Some 
portions of these aboriginal tribes that weie exposed to more 
intimate contact with the conquering lace have, indeed, in 
some degree been assimilated to them m manners and 
religion They have become peaceful and settled, engaging 
in agricultural, pastoral and mercantile pursuits, paying the 
exacted tribute, and rendering homage to the lords of the 
soil but beyond the sub-alpme region,? occupied by these, 
m the higher and wilder tracts of country, among the central 
iidges, and the interjacent valleys of the Ghauts, large portions 
of the primitive races have been but very partially, if at all, 
subdued , and some have mamtainod their independence 
from the earliest times 

Those whose peculiarities we now propose to notice, are 
the aborigines, who roam about m the province of Orissa, 
a country lying on the eastern coast of India, at the upper 
part of the Bay of Bengal In the northern division of this 
province, the Koles are found, m the central part the Khonds, 
and in the southern portion the Sourahs prevail On the 
eastern side of the Ganjam district, bordering upon the 
Chilka lake, the Khonds are met with in considerable num- 
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bers On the north-west they are found on the borders of 
the Gondwana Throughout the hitherto unexplored territory 
of the Nagpore state, they enjoy their piimitive independence 
In parts of the peninsula, even as low as within the tenth de- 
gree of latitude, the Khonds exercise their wild dominion 

The account of the first intercourse between the English and 
these aboriginal tubes is highly interesting, it may be seen 
in a report which was written for the Madras Government 
by Captain S Charters Maepheraon of the Madias army 
This gentleman, who evidently possessed qualifications of 
a high order for the enterprise, was entrusted with a com- 
mission by the Supreme Government of India, with the design 
of suppressing the Meriah Saciifice and female infanticide 
among the wild tribes under notice Captain Maepherson, 
from successive visits and temporary residence among the 
Khonds, became better acquainted with their social condition 
and religious peculiarities, and eventually furnished a most 
interesting paper to the Hoyal Asiatic Society, which has 
been published in the Journal of that body From that 
paper, and incidental notices that appeared m the Calcutta 
Christian Observer and the Calcutta Review the present brief 
account is prepared 

It may be remarked in the outset, that as the details of 
doctrines and of rites, of legends and of narratives, vary in 
almost every district, it must be exceedingly difficult to arrive 
at certainty on the subjects of inquiry, and proportionally so, 
to reduce to an embodied foim the oral traditions collected 
There being no hei editary or organized priesthood among the 
Khonds, the ceremonials of the gods, composed of rites, in- 
vocations, hymns, legends, and recitals, are the only repository 
of materials doctrinal and ritual, from which the mam outlines 
and spirit of the superstition can be deduced 

THE BELIGIOUS DOCTBINES OF THE KHONDS 

The Khonds believe m the existenoe of One Supreme 
Being, self-existing, the source of good, and Creator of the 
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universCj of the inferior gods, and of man This divinity 
la known in aome diatncta aa Boora Pennu, or the god of 
lights in otheia, aa Bella Pennu, or the aun god, and the 
Bun, and the place from which it riaea heynnd the aea, are 
hiB chief abodea 

In the beginning Boora Pennu cieated for himaelf a con- 
Boit Ctillod Tail Pennu, the earth goddeaa and the aouico 
of evil He afterwards cieated the earth As he walked 
forth upon it with his couaoit, she waa found wanting in her 
attention to him, refusing to scratch Boora Pennu’s back 
when requested to do so, he resolved to create from the 
subatance of the earth a new being, Man, to pay him due 
homage, and, for the benefit of this new race, the Supieme 
called into being the vegetable and animal kingdom Tail 
waa filled with icalousy, and attempted to frustrate hia pur- 
pose , she, howevei, only so far auoceodod aa to change the 
intended order of the work, aa pieserved m a generally 
received legend Boora Pennu took a handful of eaith and 
cast it behind him to^cieate man, but Tan caught it and 
cast It on one side, when all the vaneties of vegetable life 
apinng into being Ho repeated the act, and she did as 
before , easting the earth into the ocean, when fish, and all 
things that live in water, were formed Boora Pennu took a 
third handful and cast it behind him, tins she caught and 
flung aside, when animals wild and tame spiung into life 
The next handful she seized and threw it np into the air, 
from which proceeded the fcatheied tribes Boora Pennu 
now perceived what Tan had done tu frustiate hia puiposea, 
and laying hia hand on her head, placed a fifth handful of 
earth on the ground from which the human race was educed 
Tan Pennu then placed her hands on the earth and said, 

" Let these beings you have made exist , you shall create no 
more ” Then a sweat exuded from Booia Pennu’s body, which 
he collected in his hand, casting it around said, “ To all that 
I have created,” whence arose the distinction of sex, and 
the continuation of the species 
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In that primeval state all was harmony and blifls. No 
evil existed, and man enjoyed communion with his Maker. 
Unclothed and unencumbered, he was able to move through 
earth and air and ocean 

The earth goddess, Tan, became incensed at this, and broke 
out into open rebellion against Boora, and resolved to introduce 
enl into the world She succeeded in producing moral evd, and 
sowed the seeds of sin in the heart of man, as seeds are cast into 
a ploughed field She, too, was the source of physical evils 
and disorder as they now exist Boora Pennu, by the applica- 
tion of antidotes, arrested and held in abeyance the elements of 
physical evil, but he left man free to receive or reject moral eviL 

A few individuals only preserved their primitive purity , to 
whom Boora Pennu assigned the condition of gods, whilst the 
masses became degenerate The sinless few he exempted fi-om 
death, saying to them, “ Become ye gods, living foi ever, and 
seeing my face when you will, and have power over man, who 
IS no longer my immediate core ” On the wicked Boora 
inflicted sundry and manifold etils, physical and moral, and 
withdrew the antidotes by which their force had been abated 
Ha withdrew from mankind, and all became subject to death 
He also ordained that all who commit sm should sutler death 
as a consequence Social Older disappeared, and discord and 
rapine and war supervened All nature became disordered 
The seasons became irregular, the earth no longer yielded sjion- 
taneously its fruits Disease ensued , the serpent tribe became 
poisonous, and animals became savage and destructive Man 
now assumed outward clothing, lost the power of moving 
through air and ocean, and became subject to misery, disease, 
and death Moreover Boora and Tan fiercely contended for 
superiority, their terrible strife ragmg throughout the earth, 
the sea, and the sky , their chief weapons being mountains, 
meteors, and whirlwinds ’ 

‘ The comet of 1843 was watched by the Ebonda with the moat 
inteuae mtereat, each of the oppoaite parties regarding it as a new and 
prodigioua weapon in the hand of the deity to which their own par- 
tioular worship waa chiefly paid 
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Up to this point, the Khonda hold the same general belief, 
but from it they divide into two sects, directly opposed, upon 
the great question of the issue of the contest between Boora 
and hia rebel consort, involving the whole snbjeot of the 
practical relation between the two antagonist powers with 
refeience to man, the source and subject of thair strife 

The sect of Boora believed that he proved triumphant in 
the contest, and, as an abiding sign of the discomfituie of 
Tan, imposed the pains and cares of childbirth on her ses 
Hei rebellious will, however, her activity as the source of 
evil, and her malignity towards man, remain unabated, and 
are ever struggling to break forth , hut she is so subjected to 
control, that she is employed as the instiument of Boora’s 
moral rule, being permitted to strike only where he, as the 
omnipotent ruler of the universe, desires to punish 

The sect of Tan hold, upon the other hand, that she 
remained unconquered, and still maintains the struggle with 
varying sucooss They recognise the supremacy of Boora as 
the Creator of the worl^, and the sole source of good, invoking 
him first on every occasion, but they hold that his power, 
exerted directly and through the agency of the inferior gods, 
is insufficient for the protection of man when Ttvn resolves to 
inflict injury or destruction , and moreover, while they regard 
Tan as the original source of evil alone, they nevertheless 
believe that practically she has power to confer every form of 
eaithly benefit, both by abstaining flora the pievention of 
the good which flovis fiom Boora, and by directly bestowing 
blessmga 

nOCTBINES OF THE DOORA SECT RESPECTING THE INFERIOR 
DIVINITIES, THE SOUL, AND THE DEAD 

In order to secure the partial happiness of man on earth, 
and the final happiness of the good, Boora lesolved on the 
creation of inferior divinities to occupy the place of guardians, 
who are entrusted with authonty over the various powers 
of nature These inferior gods are to be worshipped in 

T 2 
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subordination to the supreme being Boora, and Tan his 
consort, who are always first invoked 

The inferior gods are of two classes, distinguished by their 
origin, attributes and authority 

The first sprang from Boom and Tan They are un- 
changeable, and to them is assigned a general jurisdiction 
over all that relates to the well-being of man These deities 
are as follows — 


1 PiDzn rtNtfu 

2 Booniii rENtro 

3 PlTTEEI Pennu 

4 Klamdo Pennu 

5 Luiia Pennu 

6 SuNDt PtNNU 


The god of ram ' 

The goddeas of new vegetation and firat-fruita 

Tile god of increase and of grain 

The god of the chase 

The god of iron — of war 

The god of houndarieg 


The HeventU of the first cltias is an inferior god, Dinga 
Pennu^ the judge of the de.id he is iinchaugeable and 
immortal 

Tiic second class of divinities are the deified sinless men of 
the fir&t ages These are invested -with immutability, and 
are the tutelary goda of tribes *' 

The third clahs sprang from the gods of the two first 
classes, ha\mg power over the functions of nature Their 
nuinbei is unlimited They guard the hills^ gioves, streams, 
fouiitauis, paths, harulcts, and are cognizant of every human 
action, want, and inteiest, in the locality in which they mj.y 
preside 

The following aic the chief of this cIeiss — 


1 Nadzc Pennu 

2 ►Sono PEN^u 
1 Juni Pennu 
4 Tdzu Pennu 

o Moondv Pennu 

6 SooGA. Pennu 

7 Gossa Pennu 

8 Kootti Pennu 

9 Bhqiia Pennu 


The village god 

The hill god 

The god of streams 

The family, or house god 

The tanh god 

The god of fountains 

The forest god 

The god of ravines 

The god of new fruita 


We may conveniently here introduce the sentiments which 
the Khonds entertain respecting the soul Men are endowed 
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with foui souls First, there is a soul which is capable of 
beatification and restoration to communion with Boora 
Secondly, there is a soul which is attached to some tribe 
upon earth, and re-born for ever in that tribe, so that, upon 
the birth of every child, the priest declares, after inquiry, 
which of the members of the tribe has leturned Thirdly, 
there is a soul which endures the sufferings inflicted as the 
punishment of sin, and performs the transmigrations imposed 
on that account This may, at the bidding of a god, tempora- 
iily quit the body, which thereupon becomes sick and languid 
Thus, ^en a man becomes a piiest, this soul for a time 
passes into the presence of divinity, to receive instiuction 
in relation to his office When a man, aided by a god, 
becomes a tiger, this soul animates the assumed animal form 
Fourthly, tlieie is a soul which dies with the dissolution of 
the body 

The judge of the dead, Diiiga Pennu, lesides beyond the 
sea, on a slippeiy rock called Grippa Valli, the leaping rork, 
around which flows a black unfathomable iiver Souls on 
quitting tlioii bodies proceed directly to that locality, and m 
the attempt to leap the awful gulf and gam a footing on that 
rook, frequently suflei various injuries, involving the loss of 
an eye, or other privations, which may be expected to appear 
in the body next to be animated by them Upon that rock 
Dmga sits, and is engaged day and night in adjusting the 
accounts and the awards of souls There he icgi-iteis all things, 
and as souls arrive they arc disposed of according to his in- 
exorable decisions If a soul be entitled to final beatification, 
it passes at once to the society of the gods , but if not fit for 
that sublime reward, it passes again, after certain inflictions 
at Grippa Valli, into another body for probation it reappears 
in its appropriate tribe 

The punishments which Dinga Pennu mflicts are various 
Epilepsy, poverty, privation from male offspring Bodily de- 
fects aie regarded as peculiarly afflictive among the Khonds, 
who above all things covet beautifiil and brave children No 
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curse, however, is so much deprecated as that connected with 
cowardice and other base qualities, such as falsehood, which 
bring upon their subject infamy in hia tribe 

The following enumeration of virtues and vices will indi- 
cate the character of Dinga’s rule, and also of publie senti- 
ment among the aborigines of India 
It IS regarded as heinous — 

1 To refuse hospitality, or to abandon a guest 

2 To break an, oath oi promige, or to deny a ^ft 

3 To speak falsely, except to save a guest 

4 To break a solemu pledge of friendship 

5 To break an old law or custom 

6 To commit incest 

7 To contract debts the pa;}ment of which is ruinous to a man's 

tribe, which is responsible for the engagements of all its 
members 

0 To skulk In time of ^ar 

9 To betray a public secret 

The commission of any of these sms involves future birth, 
and possibly the disadvantages incidf“nt to bodily defect, or 
bad mental or moral qualities 

Tlie moat distinguished virtues are — 

1 To kill a foe in public battle 

2 To fall m public battle 

S To be a priest 

4 To be a victim to Tan 

The souls of the virtuous enjoy communion with the gods, 
and are much in the same condition Every tribe invokes, 
as well the god and the souls of deceased, and especially 
virtuous ancestors, m all religious ceremouics They imagine 
the souls of deceased virtuous ancestors to possess the privi- 
lege of intercession with the gods 

DOCTRINES OP THE TARI SECT ORIGIN OP HUMAN SACHIFICEB 

This sect ascribe to Tori the same propensions and benefi- 
cence which the adherents of the Boora theory attribute to him 
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She, to accompliah her purposes, assumed a feminine form, 
under the title of Umbally Bylee, communicating immediately 
from herself, and through her priests, revelations to man, who 
she permits to receive the benefits conferred by Boora through 
the infenor gods Hence the Tan sectansts worship the 
inferior divinities They further hold that she continues to 
mankind the enjoyments of earth, on the condition of re- 
ceiving their homage and human sacrifices, the latter being 
her food 

The following legend accounts for the hoiTible rites to be 
detailed When the earth was soft, and utterly unfit to yield 
its increase, Umbally Bylee appeared, cutting vegetables with 
a knife She wounded hei finger, and as the blood trickled down 
upon the earth, it became dry and firm She said, " Behold 
the good change , cut up my body to complete the process ” 
They lefused, lest, as she was one of their own tribe, the race 
might become eitinct they determined to procure by pur- 
chase victims from other tribes, and did so Then, they 
say, the social economy of family and government, and the 
varied ties of life arose, and the knowledge of agriculture 
was imparted to mankind 

Tari introduced veuatical pui'suits, the use of iron, the art 
of war, and the fabrication of its weapons 

Thus all the benefits enjoyed by mankind spring from 
Tari At first the good was restiicted, whereupon they com- 
plained to her that wealth was little, anxiety great, children 
few, and noxious reptiles and thorns abundant, and she was 
graciously pleased to extend the advantages of her kind rule 
to all our race The followers of Tan believe that their rites 
now procure the auspices under which we live 

Those attached to the worship of Boora regard with horror 
the rite of human sacrifice as the greatest of crimes , mto 
which they regard its perpetratoM as drawn by the delusive 
wiles of Tan They believe themselves to be preserved ft om 
the delusion and crime by the favour of Boora 
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LEGENDS OHAHACTEBISING THE KHOND DIVINITIES 

The forma aaaumed by the gods of the Khonds are human, 
but of great stature, and of ethereal substance They can 
assume any shape or colour, and except Boora, Tan, and 
Dmga Peunu, they reaidc on the earth, moving about two 
cubits above its surface, and though invisible to men, they 
arc seen by animals They arc subject to all the passions of 
mankind, and to their cousequences The mfenoi gods are 
subject to a species of decay and dissolution, but on becom- 
ing disembodied, they are instantly re-born without the sus- 
pension of consciousness The gods live upon the essences 
and flavours of offerings presented to them by their votaries, 
and on those extracted from animals which they kill for 
themselves, by inflicting disease They can extract the corn 
from the ear or fiom the gamer, and feast upon that The 
inferior divinities procure sustenance for Boora and Tan 

WORSHIP OF THE KHQNDS 

The Khonds regard as absuid the erection of temples as 
the dwelling-places of their divinities, and identify their 
special presence with sacred groves, barren rocks, the banks 
of streams and fountains They regard the making and 
setting up of images as the most signal proof of oonsoious 
removal from all communion or fellowship with the unseen 
V^here, however, they have been brought into contact more 
or less with the Hindus, they may set apart in a rude build- 
ing a stone or a piece of iron as a symbol of a revered 
divinity 

The priesthood among the Khonds, like every other priest- 
hood, lays claim to divine institution ITie inferior deities, 
as the mediators between man and Boora and Tan, resolved 
that a class of men should be specially instructed m divine 
things, and enjoy a more intimate communion with them- 
selves, that they might be specially qualified to aid mankind 
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in the concerns of the soul Each deity appoints his own 
ministers, calls into hia presence the third or movable soul of 
the pel sons selected, and instructs them in their duty The 
priests first taught to their sons and disciples the mysteries 
of religion, and the gods have since kept Up a succession of 
men, selecting them either from the initiated or firom others 
The priesthood may ha assumed by any one who chooses to 
assert his call to the miuistry of any particular god His 
pretensions are authenticated by bis siukmg into a state of 
stupor, — a dreamy confused state, — for a period varying from 
one to ten or fourteen days, the consequence of the absence 
of his third soul in the divine picsence The ministerial 
office among the Khonds thus assumed, may he laid aside at 
pleasure 

The ministers of religion are of two classes, — one is de- 
voted erclusively to the vocation, and the other follows also 
a secular calling The formei contend for eiclusive preioga- 
tives, which, however, are rarely recognised, except m the 
instance of a human sacrifice, at which a principal and fully 
instructed priest alone can officiate, and in the worship of 
the god of war, which must be performed by his own priest 

The piiest oi Jarlm who devotes himself exclusively to the 
religious service of his order, can possess no property, nor 
money, nor even look at a woman That he may appear as 
diverse from other men as posoible, he must live in a hut, in 
the most degraded condition He must not wash, except with 
spittle, nor leave his abode, except when sent for Occa- 
sionally he may stiay from his habitation to a neighbouring 
palm-tree, where, after drawing off and imbibing the in- 
ebriating juice, he may be found drunk at its foot He is 
not distinguished for decency in his apparel, and when abroad 
carries in his hand a bioken axe oi bow He is sottish m 
appearance, but nevertheless witty enough m all that relates 
to his office He consumes with special gusto the grilled skin 
of the feet of sacrificed buffalos, and the heads of sacrificed 
fowls When a deer is cut up, half of the skin, with an car 
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on it, and possibly the bairy skimmings of the pot may be 
assigned him. 

The second class of priests hve as other men They 
eat apart from laymen, but may drink with them They 
may receive as perquisites a portion of the offermgs they 
have presented, and possibly gifts at harvest, if a fruitful 
season affords evidence of their influence with the gods 
They occupy their appropriate places at public and private 
festivals 

Matters connected with all public ceremonies of religion are 
under the control of the chief, who takes his measuies after 
due consultation with the priest If the ceremony prove in- 
efficacious the chief is blamed, and he m his turn blames the 
pnest The priest recriminating on the chief, may attribute 
the ikiluxe to the chief’s infidelity in not providing a better 
buffalo, 01 to the improper demeanour of the chiefs family, or 
to the want of faith in the worshippers Frequently, however, 
the affair ends iii the infliction by public decree of a summary 
fine upon the chief, from whose homestead they abstract a pig 
or sheep, which they forthwith consume at a common feast 

It IS the duty of a priest, in case of sickness, to decide 
whether the event is an infliction from Dinga, from the dis- 
pleasure of some deity, or from the magical devices of an 
enemy The Janni seats himself by the sick person, takes 
rice, and dividing it into small heaps, dedicates each to some 
particular deity He then hangs up a sickle balanced with 
a Bilk thread, places a few grams of rice upon each end of it, 
and calls upon all the gods by name If the sickle is slightly 
agitated as a particular name is pronounced, that proves that 
he has come and rested on the heap dedicated to him The 
priest lays down the sickle, naming the god, and counts the 
grams of rice in the heap dedicated to that divinity if the 
number is odd the deity la offended, but if even he is pleased 
In the former case the priest is thereupon filled with the 
divinity, shakes his head wildly, and, with dishevelled liair, 
pours forth a torrent of incoherent words The patient 
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humbly inquires the oaiise of the divine displeasure, what laws 
he has broken, what ntea neglected, and what the required 
atonement for hia offences The general influence of the 
Khond priesthood is said not to be great 

THE WOnSHIP OF BOORA PENNU, THE QOD OF LIGHT 

The principal ceremony connected with the worship of the 
Supreme takes place about the time of the nee harvest, — it is 
called Salo kallo, from Salo, a cattle pen, and Kallo, spirituous 
liquor, which being prepared in a cattle pen the place gives 
its name to the feast To the tribal feasts representatives are 
sent from every village to that of the chief of the tube An 
authorized priest conducts the ceremony, winch is continued 
through five days During that period every one eats freely 
of fermented rice, which produces an intosicating effect , wild 
dauces, accompanied by the most stunning music, are kept up 
day and night , and every kind of unrestrained licentious en- 
joyment IS indulged in. 

The story of the creation of the world and of man is recited 
Although in the worship of Boora Pennu a sacrifice is not 
absolutely requisite, that of a hog, as the most valuable victim, 
IS offered It is hung up in the cattle pen by the hind legs, 
and when stabbed in the neck its blood is diffused over the 
ground The priest then prays to Boora to confer every 
needed good, while individuals imploie that which they may 
severally desiderate 

At another festival to Boora Pennu, called the dragging 
festival, a buffalo that has been consecrated from its birth as 
a victim, and permitted to range at pleasure in any pasture 
till five or fell years old, is brought out, several ropes are 
attached to its neck and its hind legs, which ore seized by 
about fifty men, who permit the animal to rush about till it 
IS brought up to the foot of the tree where it is slaughtered 
The priest declares that its eihaustion is the result of mira- 
culous agency 
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The pnest recites a legend accounting for the origin of the 
festival, which it is unnecessary here to introduce 

There is another religious ceremony, called the Jakn fes- 
tival, at which prayers are offered up to Boora Pennu, and a 
buffalo saciificed at the foot of the sacrificial tree, while every 
form of wild festivity, eating, drinking, frantic dancing and 
loud music, IS kept up for at least two days 

At the commencement of the ploughing season special 
prayei is offered to Boora and all other gods, accompanied by 
an offering to Boom of a fowl, rice, and spirituous liquor The 
following prayer is uttered on the occasion — “ 0, Boora 
Pennu ' and 0, Tan Pennu, and all other gods I (here naming 
them) You, 0, Boora Pennu, created us, giving us the 
attribute of hunger, thence corn food was necessary to us, 
and thence were necessary producing fields You gave us 
every seed and ordered us to use bullocks, and to make 
ploughs, and to plough Had we not received this art we 
might still indeed have existed upon the natural fiuits of the 
jungle and the plain, but, m our destitution, wo could not 
have performed your worship Do you, remembering this, — 
the connexion betwixt our wealth and your honour, — grant 
the prayeis which we now offer In the morning we rise 
before the light to our labour, carrying the seed Save us 
from the tiger, and the snake, aud from every stumbling- 
block Let the seed appear earth to the eating birds, and 
stones to the eating animals of the earth Let the gram 
spring up suddenly like a dry stream that is swelled m a 
mght Let the earth yield to our ploughshares as wax melts 
before hot iron Let the baked clod melt like hail-stones 
Let the ploughs spring through the furrows with force, like 
the recoil of a bent tree Let there be such a letum from 
our seed, that so much shall fall and be neglected m the 
fields, and so much on the roads m carrying it home, that, 
when we shall go out next year to sow, the paths of the field 
shall look like a young corn-field From the first times we 
have lived by your favour Let ua continue to receive it 
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Bememter that the increase of our produce is the increase of 
your worship, and that its diminution would he the diminu- 
tion of your rites ” 

THE WOBSHIP OF TABI PENNU, BERA PENNTJ, THE BARTH 
GODDESS 

In the worship paid to Tan Pennii by her sect, the chief 
rite is human sacrifice It is celebrated as a public oblation 
by tnbes, branches of tnbes or pillages, both at social festivals 
held periodically, and when special occasions demand extraor- 
dinary propitiation And besides these soci.il offerings, the 
rite IS performed by individuals to avert the wiath of Tan 
from themselves and their families 

The time is so arranged that each head of a family is 
enabled to obtain a shred of flesh for his fields about the time 
his chief crop is laid down All associated with the sacri- 
ficing tribe hold their land on the express terms of contnbiiting 
to the religious burdens, and they are therefore bound to 
contribute to the expenses incident to those saciifices 

The occasions requiring common offerings of a sjjccial cha- 
racter are unusual mortality by disease, or by tigei s , or should 
many die in childbirth, oi should the flocks and holds suffei 
largely from disease, or from wild beasts, or should the gi eater 
crops thi eaten to fad , while the occurrence of any marked cala- 
mity to the families of the chiefs, whose fortunes arc legarded 
as the principal index to the disposition of Tan tow ards their 
tribes, is held to be a token of wrath that cannot be too 
speedily aveited 

Individuals make the great oblation when signal calamities 
fall upon themselves, or upon their families If, for example, 
a child watching its father’s flock be carried off by a tigei 
supposed to be Tan, the priest is called, they dash vessels of 
Water over him, seat him in his wet garments, and set a cup 
of water before him He dips his fingers thrice into the 
Water, smells them, sneezes, becomes inspued, and begins to 
make utterances in the name of the divinity by whose presence 
he IS filled If he then declare a sacrifice expedient, the 
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father vows to offer it, and must fulfil this purpose within the 
year 

Victims are called “Menah” by the Oriyas, and by the 
Khonds they are denominated “ Tokki,” or “ Keddi.” Persona 
of any age, or race, or sex, are accepted as victims, — except 
Brahmans, who, as invested with the sacerdotal string, are 
already dedicated to God 

The victims to Tan must be purchased, or bom of purchased 
victims The principle is that the victim must be either natu- 
rally, or by purchase, the property of the person who offers it 

The victims are procured by persons, Panwas, who are at- 
tached to Khond villages for the discharge of tins and other 
peculiar offices The Panwae puichase the victims without 
difficulty, or kidnap them in the low countiy, fiom the lower 
classes of Hindus Sometimes they are procured to order, 
and on other occasions on speculation, and they moreover 
sell their own oft'spnng, and cliildien, of whom they are the 
guardians In time of famine, the Khonds themselves sell 
their children, and considei the designation as beneficial to 
mankind, and as leading on the jiar^ of the victim to final 
happiness as the most honourable end On one occasion, it is 
related that a Panwa leproached a parent for selling his child 
because be wished to marry her, and he was so enraged that 
he spat 111 the man's face Some bystanders consoled the 
father of the child by saying, “ Your child has died that all 
the world may live, and the eaith goddess herself will wipe 
that spittle from your face ” 

The victim is brought blindfolded to the village, and is 
placed m the custody of the chief, in fetters if grown up, or 
at liberty if a child As a consecrated person he is welcomed 
at every threshold Victims may grow up and form an at- 
tachment for the wife or daughter of a Khond, this is grateful 
to the parties os a special favour To a Menah youth a wife, 
herself a victim, may be given, and a portion of laud, with a 
farming stock assigned Though the offspring may sometimes 
be spared, if needs be, the whole household may be devoted to 
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death The escape of victima is rare They are treated with so 
much kindness — almost to veneration — that they are under no 
temptation to flee, and the less so, because among many the 
apprehension of immolation is not strong If he escaped, the 
other tribes would not afford him an asylum, he must be 
given up to the tribe to whom he belongs Besides, they are 
taught that should they escape they will perish by disease, 
whereas immolation leads to certain pamdise 

In prospect of a sacrifice, at a space of ten or twelve days 
from the event, the hair of the victim, hitherto unshorn, is cut 
off in token of his dedication Those villageis who intend 
taking a part iii the ceremony, on hearing of the day appointed 
for the solemnity, perform a preparatory ceremony, called 
“ Bnnga ” All wash their clothes, and, in company with the 
priest, they leave the viUage, when he invokes all the gods, 
and addresses Tan as follows — 

“ Oh, Tan Pennu, — you may have thought that we forgot 
your commands after sacrificing such an one (naming the 
last victim), but we forgot you not We shall now leave our 
houses m your service, regardless of our enemies, of the good 
or ill-will of the gods beyond our boundaries, of danger from 
those who, by magical arts, become Mleepa tigers, aud of danger 
to our women from other men We shall go forth on your 
service Do you save us from suffering evil while engaged in 
It We go to perform your ntes, and it anything shall befal 
us, men will hereafter distrust you, and say, you care not for 
your votaries W e are not satisfied with our w calth , but what 
we do possess we owe to you, and for the future we hope for 
the fulfilment of our desires We intend to go on such a day to 
such a vlUage, to bring human flesh for you We trust to attain 
our desires through this service Forget not ihe oblation ” 
The benefit sought by the sacrifice being universal, all may 
attend Generally a large concourse of people of both sexes 
IS present The ceremony lasts thiee days, and is characterised 
by the wildest proceedings and the grossest excess. The first 
day and night are spent in drunken feasting, and frantic 
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dances, under the inspiration, as is believed, of the goddess 
On the second morning the victim who has been kept fasting 
from the commencement of the ceremony, is washed, attiied 
in a new garment, and led forth from the village with music 
and dancing They proceed to a deep shady grove, called the 
Meriah drove, through which flows the Meriah stream This 
IS a coiiseciated spot, supposed to be haunted, and its tiees 
are never cut The victim is bound by the priest to a post 
He IS anointed with oil, clarified butter, and turmeric, and 
adorned with flowers He is reverenced as divine The 
greatest wish is evinced among the frantic crowd for the least 
relic connected with him , a little of the turmeric paste, or a 
drop of his spittle is regarded as of special virtue, especially 
by women The feasting and dancing are continued Upon 
the third morning, the victim is refreshed with a little milk 
01 palm sago About noon they consummate the orgies, 
amid the shouts and music of tlie frantic assembly 

The victim may not be bound, nor is he to show any 
resistance, and therefore in some instances his legs and arms 
aie broken, or, which is the more common and humane course, 
he lb stupefied with opium 

After all the preparations aie completed, tlie religious cere- 
mony proceeds, some parts of which are conducted m a 
semi-dramatic form by those w'ho are clever in the art of act- 
ing The following account is abridged from the one fur- 
nished by Captain S Charters Maepherson 

After addressing Tan, and all the other divinities, the 
priest recites the following invocation — 

“ O, Tan Pennu i when we omitted to gratify you with 
your desired food, you forgot kindness to us We possess but 
little and uncertain wealth Increase it, and we shadl be able 
often to repeat this rite We do not excuse our fault Do 
you forgive it, and prevent it in future by giving us increased 
wealth We here present to you your food Let our houses 
be so filled with the noise of children, that our voices cannot 
be heard by those without Let our cattle he so numerous, 
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that neither fish, frog, nor worm may live in the drinking 
pends beneath their trampling feet Let onr cattle so crowd 
our pastures, that no vacant spot shall he visible to those who 
look at them from afar Let our folds be so filled with the 
soil of our sheep, that we may dig m them as deep as a 
man’s height without meeting a stone Let our svnne so 
abound, that oui home fields shall need no ploughs but their 
rooting snouts Let our poulby be so numerous, as to hide 
the thatch of our houses Let the stones at oui fountains be 
worn hollow by the multitude of our brass vessels Let our 
children but have it for a tradition, that m the dajs of their 
forefathers there were tigers and snakes Let us have but 
one care, the yearly enlargement of our houses to store our 
increabing wealth Then we shall multiply your rites We 
know that this is your desire Give us increase of wealth, 
and we will give you increase of worship ” 

At this point individuals supplicate personal favours One 
asks a good husband , another a good wife , anothei that his 
war instiuments may effective 

The priest then proceeds with the recitation of legends 
relating to the origin of the worship now being performed 
this has alieady been given in a former part of this chapter 
The legend goes on with a description of the first sacrifice, 
as ordered by Tan, and describes the circumstances under 
which it was presented amid assembled multitudes The 
semi-dramatic character of this part of the ceremony is so 
peculiar in itself, and serves so fully the purposes of illustra- 
tion as regards the leligious sentiments of the Khonds, that 
it may not be withheld, not that it is possible to give more 
than a brief view of the whole 

The victim wept, and reviled, and uttered curses The 
people rej oiced , but those who had brought up the child and 
the priest were grieved “ The world rejoices,” said they, “ but 
we are filled with despair,” demanding why the rite was 
instituted Then Tan, through the priest, said, “ Away with 
this gnef Your answer is this when the victim oomplams, 
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say to him, Blame not us, but your parents who sold you 
The earth goddess reqmres a sacnfice. It is requisite for the 
world The tiger, the snake, fever, these afflict us, you can 
suffer no evil You, when you have given repose to the 
world, will become a god ” 

The victim answers, “ Have you no enemies, no vile and 
useless child , no debtor to another tribe, who obliges you to 
sell your lauds to pay his debts, no coward, who deserts his 
comrades lu battle 1 ” 

The priest replies “ You misapprehend our principles 
We did not kidnap you when gathering sticks in the jungle, 
nor when at play They to whom you refei can never become 
gods They are only fit to perish by epilepsy, falling in the 
fire, by ulcers or other dreadful diseases Such sacrifices are 
valueless To obtain you we have toiled fearless of the tiger and 
the snake We stinted ourselves to advantage yom parents, 
and gave them our brazen vessels They gave you to us as 
freely as one gives light fiom a fire, if any, blame them ” 

The victim “ Did I share the price Did I consent to the 
transaction 1 No one remembers his mother’s womb, nor the 
taste of his mother’s milk , you I regarded as my parents I 
received delicacies from all When othei children suffered, 
they grieved, but when I suffered, all grieved When did 
you conceive this fraud, this wickedness to destroy mel Yon, 
0 my father , and you, — and you, — and you, 0 my fathers ' 
do not destroy me ” 

The chief of the village m which the victim was kept, or 
his representative, now interposes, briefly refers to the divine 
origin of the rite, adding, “ Oh, child, we must destroy you ' 
Foigive us You will become a god ” 

The victim pleads his ignorance of these traditions and the 
intentions of those with whom he has lived, and then refers 
to the acts of his life, to the trees he has planted, to the house 
he has helped to build He points to the tobacco they ore 
chewing, os the fruit of hia labour, and to the flocks he has 
tended, that still look at him with aflection. 
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Tte chief replies “ You will soon be deified, and we 
shall be beuefited by your fate We may not argue the 
matter, but do you not remember that when your father 
came to claim the price, and you snatched up a brass vessel, 
we said, ‘ That is your father’s ,’ and you threw it at him, 
and ran away amongst the sheep * You remember your 
hair being cut? Did nut the Jauni bring the divining sickle, 
when many were sick, and say that the goddess demanded a 
victim ?” 

Some of the bystanders may here say, “ I should have told 
you" — “and I” — “and I," when others add, “ I thought— I 
thought of the just price we paid for him, and of the loss if 
he escaped You might have known ’’ 

1 . The victim “ True, but your aged mothers, your wives, 
and your beautiful children, my brotheis and sisters, assured 
me that you were humaue, and would never destroy so useful 
and beautiful a child as I They said, ‘ They will rather sell 
their lands and buy a substitute ’ This I believed, and con- 
tinued with you” , 

The chief “We cannot satisfy you Ask your father, 
who IS present 1 satisfied him with my favourite cattle, 
my valuable brass vessels, and my sheep, and with silken and 
woollen cloths and axes A bow and arrows, not lour days 
old, I gave to hia fancy Your parents, forgetting your 
beauty, forgetting the pleasure of cherishing you, turned 
their hearts to my cattle, and my brass vessels, and gave 
you away Upbraid them Heap imprecations upon them 
We will curse them with you, imprecating upon them — that 
all their children may be similarly sacrificed That they 
may lose within the year the price for which they sold you 
That they may have a miserable and forlorn old age, lingering 
childless and unfed That when they die m them empty 
house, there may be no one to inform the village for two 
days, BO that when they shall be earned out to be burned, 
all shall hold their nostrils That tJjjeir own souls may 
afterwards animate victims given to hardhearted men who 
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■will not even answer their death plaints consolingly Curse 
them thus, and we will curse them wnth you 

The victim will now turn to the priest, saying “ And 
why did you conceal my fate ? When I dwelt with the chief 
like a flower, were you blind, or dumb, or how were you 
possessed, that you never said, ‘Why do you cherish so 
lovingly this child — this child who must die for the world 1 ’ 
Then had I known my doom and leapt from a precipice and 
died Your reason for concealment, living as you do, apart 
from men, is, that you thought of yourself ‘ I am great 
The whole world attends on my ministrations ’ But, world, 
look upon him ' What miscreant eyes • What a villanous 
head, with hair like a sumbully-tree i And see how enraged 
he IS ' What a jabber he makes ' What a body he has got, 
starved upon worship which depends upon meu s griefs ' A 
body anointed with spittle for oil ' Look, 0 world I Look 
and tell i See how he comes at me leaping like a toad ' ” 

The Janni replies “Child, why speak thusl I am the 
friend of the gods , the first in their sight Listen to me 
I did not persuade your father or your mother to sell you 
1 did not desire the chiefs to sell their fields to acquire your 
price Your parents sold you These chiefs bought you They 
consulted me inquiring, 'Hovr can this child become bleasedi’ 
The hour is not yet over When it is past, how grateful will 
you be to me I You, as a god, will gratefully approve and 
honour me ” 

The victim “ My father begat me , the chiefs bought me, 
my life is devoted, and all will profit by my death But you, 
0 Janni i who make nothing of my sufferings, take to your- 
self all the virtue of my sacrifice You shall, however, in no 
respect profit by it ” 

The Janni “ The Deity created the world, and everything 
that lives , and I am his minister and representative God 
made you, the chief bought you, and I sacrifice you The 
virtue of your death is not yours but mine , but it will be 
attributed to you through me ” 
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The victim " My curse be upon the man who, while he 
did not share in my price, la first at my death Let the 
world ever be upon one side, while he is upon the other 
Let him, destitute, and without stored food, hope to live only 
through the distresses of others Let him be the poorest 
wretch alive Let hia wife and children think him foul I 
am dying I call upon all, upon those who bought me, on 
those whose food I have eaten, on those who are strangers 
here, on all who will now share my flesh — let all curse the 
Janni to the gods i” 

The Janni “ Dying creature, do you contend with me 1 
I shall not allow you a place among the gods ” 

The victim "In dying I shall become a god, then will 
you know whom you will serve Now do your will on me ” 

The place of sacrifice having been ascertained the previous 
night, by persons sent to probe the ground in the dark, who 
mark the first deep chink as that indicated by the goddess 
there a short post is inserted , around it four larger posts 
are usually set up, aijd the victim is placed in the midst 
The priest, assisted by two of the elders of the village, inserts 
the victim w itliin the rift of a branch of a ti ee cut for the pur- 
pose, fitting it m some districts over the chest, m some on the 
neck Cords are then twisted around the open extremity of 
the branch, which is, as far as possible, closed by force The 
priest then slightly wounds the victim with his axe, where- 
upon the crowd falls on the victim, stripping the flesh from 
the bones, but leaving untouched the head and intestines 

The remains may not be touched by the. profane or by an 
animal, and therefore they are watched through the night 
On the following morning the priest and chiefs consume them 
aloug with a whole sheep, on a funeral pyre, when the ashes 
are scattered over the fields, and laid as paste over the houses 
and granaries To consummate the saorifice the father of the 
victim, or the party who sold him, is presented with a bullock 
in final satisfaction of all demands Then a bullock is sacri- 
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fioed for a feast, and the following prayer is offered up, after 
an invocation of all the gods — 

" 0 Tan Pennu ' Y on have afflicted us greatly , have 
brought death to our children and our bullocks, and failure 
to our corn , have afflicted us in every way But we do not 
complain of this It is your desire only to compel us to 
perform your due rites, and then to raise up and enrich ua 
We were anciently enriched by this rite , all around are 
great from it, therefore by our cattle, our flocks, our pigs, 
and our gram, we procured a victim and offered a sacrifiee 
Do you now enrich ua Let oui herds be so numerous that 
they cannot be housed , let children so abound that the care 
of them shall overcome the parents — as shall be scon by their 
burned hands , let our heads ever strike against brass pots in- 
numerable hanging from our roofs , let the rats form their 
nests of shreds of scarlet cloth and silk , let all the kites m 
the country be seen in the trees of our village, from beasts 
being killed there every day We are ignorant of what it is 
good to ask for You know what is good for us Give it 
to us ” 

The bullock sacrificed is then cut to pieces and distnbuted 
Those who have come from distant villages for the purpose, re- 
turn home immediately ,whentheyfind the village priest and all 
the inhabitants observing a strict fast, ready to receive them 
The flesh is now exposed on leaves, conveyed and placed on 
a handful of grass in the presence of all The heads of 
families, accompanied by the priest, go for their portion of 
the flesh Ho divides the portion mto two, and then again 
one of these into as many pieces as there are families The 
priest now addresses the propitiated deity as follows . — 

“ 0 Tan Pennu ' Our village offered such a person as 
a sacrifice, and divided the flesh among all the people in 
honour of the gods. Now such a village has offered such 
a one, and has sent us flesh for you. Be not displeased willi 
the quantity, we could only give them as much U you give 
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us wealth we will repeat the nte” The priest then seats 
himself nn the ground, scrapes a hole in it, and deposits one 
of the two portions of the flesh therein while his back is 
turned towards it, so that he cannot see his own act Each 
man adds earth, and the pnest pours water on it The heads 
of families then fold their portions of flesh in leaves, and 
raise a shout of exultation A sort of battle now takes 
place Then each man buiies his portion of the flesh in his 
favourite field m the manner the priest performed the act 
After burying the flesh all return home and feast, some- 
times in common, and sometimes the families apart In 
some distnots silence is observed foi three days, — no house is 
swept, and no fire may be given, nor wood cut, nor a guest 
received Upon the fourth day the people reassemble at the 
place of sacrifice, and slaughter and feast on a buffalo A 
year after a hog is slaughtered m sacrifice, and the following 
formulary used — “ 0 Tan Pennu, up to this time we have 
been engaged in your worship, winch we commenced a year 
ago Now the rites ore completed, Let us receive the 
benefit ” 

In some districts the victim is destroyed by fire A low 
stage 18 erected in a sloping manner like a roof, upon which 
the victim is placed, his limbs wound rouml with cords so as 
to confine him without pi eventing his struggles Fires are 
lighted, and hot brands are applied so as to make the victim 
roll up and dowm on the slopes of the stage The efficiency 
of this rite, especially if for ram, will be proportioned to the 
tears the sufferer sheds The victim is cut to pieces on the 
following day 

In the paper communicated to the Royal Asiatic Society, 
by the gentleman who has been alieady named, much inte- 
resting information is given respecting the worship paid to 
the first class of inferior deities, as the god of rain, the god 
of increase, the god of the chase, and of war, kc The rites 
appertaining to the second class of inferior divinities ore also 
stated. As it would swell this little volume beyond the 
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preBcribed limitB, were any attempt made to detail the ceie- 
momea incident to these ■varied objects of Khond worshipj 
the points selected and stated at considerable length must 
suffice 


FEMALE INFANTICIDE 

Tt might he imagined that m the details of the Meriah 
sacrifice we had exhausted the sad catalogue of atrocities 
practised under the name of religion , but such is not the 
case, there being still other scenes of horror to be unfolded 
among the hill tribes of India The hoinfying practice of 
female infanticide exists not only among the Khonds, but 
among several other aboriginal tribes, and also among the 
Rajputs, a class who anogate to themselves the most extra- 
ordinary claims to high oiigin To preserve the natural 
sequence of the subject, in rcgaid to the tribes it may be best 
to present, m the fiist instance, some account of the infanti- 
cide of the Khonds 

This inhuman practice seems to ha; e existed on the hills 
among the aborigines fiom time immemorial , generally the 
life of no female child is spared except ivhen a woman’s first 
child IS a female, or when the head of a tribe oi the blanch 
of a tribe desires to form connexions by mtermaniage The 
piactice IB not confined to the sectarists of Tail, whose 
horiible iites have just passed under review, but among the 
milder sect of Boora Pennu It is said that villages contain- 
ing a huudred houses may be seen without a single female 
child 

The usage is defended by the Khonds on grounds of social 
expediency , it is also sanctioned and encouraged by their 
religious doctrines Captain Macphersoii, writing on this 
subject and giving some account of the origin of the practice, 
says, — “ The influence and privileges of women ore eiceed- 
ingly great among the Khonds, and are I believe, greatest 
amongst the tribes which practise infanticide Their opinions 
have great weight in all pubbe and private aflarrs , and their 
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direct agency la often considered esaentml in the former 
Thus the presence of the sisters and daughters of a tribe is 
indispensable at its battles to afford aid and encouragement , 
and the intervention of its wives, who are neutral between 
the tribes of their fathers and those of their husbands, is ne- 
cessary to make peace The Khond women frequently settle 
difficult questions between their tribes and the Eajaha, 
through the ladies of these, with whom they are always m 
communication , while these ladies it, may be observed, are 
employed on critical occasions as irresistible instruments to 
sway the Khond chiefs ” 

“ But the ascendency of Khond women in these tribes is 
completed by their extraordmaiy matrimonial privileges, 
with respect to which, howevei,it is to be borne in mind that 
intermarriage between persons of the same tiibe, however 
large oi scattered, is considered incestuous and punishable 
vith death ” 

So far is constancy to a husband from being required in a 
wife, that hei prctensicgia do not, at least, suffer diminution 
in the eyes of either sex when fines are levied on her con- 
victed lovers , wliile on the other hand, infidelity on the part 
of a married man is held to be highly dishonourable, and is 
often punished by deprivation of many social privileges A 
wife moreover may quit her husband at any time, except 
within a year of her marriage, or when she expects offspring, 
or within a year after the birth of a child, and she may then 
return to her father's house, or contiact a new marriage, 
while no man who is without a wife may, without entailing 
disgrace on himself and Ins tribe, refuse to receive any 
woman who may choose to enter his house and establish her- 
self as its mistress ” 

The usages of the Khonds are peculiar as regards marnage 
engag'ements, in other respects besides those already stated. 
The bridegroom gives for his bride a large consideration in 
cattle and money The amount is in part at least contn- 
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buted by the tnbe, and paid over to the bride’a father; who 
again distributes it amongst the families of hia own branch of 
the tnbe If she quits her husband he may reclaim what he 
has paid The father must return the property he has 
received for his daughter, and consequently calls upon those 
among whom he has distributed it to return the money or 
cattle These usages it may be easily imagined are exceed- 
ingly inconvenient, lead to dissension and disputes, and to 
sanguinary conflicts among the tribes. Under these circum- 
stances the Khonds arc wont to say, — “ To any man but a 
rich and powerful chief who desires to form connexions, and 
IS able to make large and sudden restitutions, and to his 
tribe, a married daughter is a curse By the death of our 
female infants before they sec the light, the lives of men 
without number are saved, and we live in comp.irative 
peace ” 

The practice of infanticide is common to both the religious 
sects of the Khonds Those who do not immolate human 
victims admit the propriety of this usage, and consequently 
female intanticide is universal They allege that when Boora 
Pennii gave his final directions for the regulation of human 
aflhirs ho said, — ‘‘ Behold from making one feminine being, 
what have I and the whole world sufiered You are at liberty 
to bung up only as many women as you can manage ” 

As before stated, the Khonds entertain singular notions about 
the constitution and condition of the soul Each child born in 
a tribe is the re-appearance of a person attached originally to 
that tribe , the child is sent by Dinga for purposes of moral 
rule, and its condition as a soul under the full sanctions of 
the system is dependent on the ceremony of naming the 
child on the seventh day after its birth Should an infant 
die before it is named, it does not re-enter the circle of tribal 
qiirits, but returns to the mass of spirit which the Supreme 
ruler has set apart for each generation of mankind By the 
destauction of a female infant therefore, the addition of a new 
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female soul is averted, and the chance of getting a new male 
infant la gamed, or at any rate the evil is got rid of for the 
present 

The Khonda have another incentive to continue the prac- 
tice of female infanticide They hold that in proportion as 
the mass of spirit assigned for the production of souls is 
devoted to the male sex will be its vigour and its endow- 
ments, both physical and mental 

Under this combination of supposed advantages the Khonda 
have strong inducements to continue the practice under con- 
sideration This IS very clearly stated by Captain Macpher- 
Bon — " The first prayer of every Khond being for money and 
highly endowed male children, the belief that the mental 
quality of these may be raised by the destruction of the 
femaJe infants, is no slight incentive to the practice, super- 
added to the motives afforded by the belief that the number 
of the males may be increased by it, that it is expressly 
permitted by Boora, and that it averts much of the stiife and 
bloodshed arising from^the capricious dissolution of marriage 
ties by women ” 

The religious belief and practice of that portion of the 
aborigines which has now passed under review are m many 
respects as curious os they are horrifying Although from 
our iguorance of the condition, social and leligious, of the 
different tribes that occupy other tracts of the alpine regions 
of India, it is impossible to affirm aught that is definitive, or 
to say that their superstitions ore accordant with what we 
have osoertaiiied from actual observation and inquiry , yet 
the presumption is, that a great degree of homogeneity 
exists among the tribes who have a common origin, and 
whose external circumstances are in no way essentially 
different What on appalling consideration it is, that in our 
own possessions, in a country so highly cmhzed, such cruel 
ntes as those detailed should exist 1 That up and down 
the interior and elevated tracts, in the interminable forlsts, 
on the slopes of those hilly legions, and in the interjacent 
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valleys of its swelling mountains millions of immortal beings 
Bbould be found in such a state of social and religious degra- 
dation ' This part of our work may well be concluded by a 
q^uotation from the paper from which so much has been 
abstracted for the matter of this chapter. Captain Macpher- 
son says — 

“ The religion of the Khonds, then, is a distinct theism, 
with a subordinate demonology , and the sum of its chief 
doctrines is briefly as follows 

“ The Supreme being and sole source of good, who is 
styled the god of light, created for himself a consort, who 
became the earth goddess, and the source of evil, and there- 
after he cieated the earth, with all it contains, and man 
The earth goddess, prompted by jealousy of the love borne 
to man by his Creator, rebelled against the god of light, and 
introduced moral and physical evil into the woild The god 
of light arrested the action of physical evil, while he left man 
perfectly free to receive or to reject moral evil, defined to he 
• disobedience towards God and stnf^ amongst men ’ A few 
of mankind entirely rejected moral evil, the remainder re- 
ceived it The former portion were immediately deified , the 
latter were condemned to endure eveiy form of physical 
suffering, with death, deprivation of the immediate care of 
the Creator, and the deepest moral degradation Meanwhile 
the god of light and his rebel consort contended for supe- 
riority, until the elements of good and evil heoamo thoroughly 
commingled in man and throughout nature 

" Up to this point the Khonda hold the same general 
belief, but from it they divide into two sects directly opposed 
upon the question of the issue of the contest between the two 
antagonist powers 

“ One sect holds that the god of light completely conquered 
the earth goddess, and employs her — still the active principle 
of evil — os the instrument of hia moial rule That he re- 
solved to provide a partial remedy for the consequences of 
the iiitioduction of evil, by enabling man to attain to a state 
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of moderate enjoyment upon earth, and to partial restora- 
tion to communion with hia Creator after death and that, 
to effect this purpose he created three claases of subordinate 
deities, and assigned to them the office , first, of instructing 
man in the arts of life, and regulating the powers of nature 
for his use, upon the condition of hia paying to them due 
worship , secondly, of administering a system of retributive 
justice, through subjection to which, and tlirough the practice 
of virtue during successive lives upon earth, the soul of man 
might attain to beatification 

" The other sect hold, upon the other hand, that the earth 
goddess remains unconquered , that the god of light could 
not, m opposition to her will, carry out Ins purpose with 
respect to man’s temporal lot ; and that man, theiefore, owes 
his elevation from the state of physical suffering into which 
he fell through the reception of evil, to the direct eseroise of 
her powei to confer blessings, or to her permitting him to 
receive the good which flows from the god of light, through 
the inferior gods, to all^who worship them. With respect to 
man’s destiny after death, they believe that the god of light 
carried out hia purpose And they believe that the worship 
of the earth goddess by human sacrifice is the indispensable 
condition on which these blessings have been gi anted, a,nd their 
continuance maybe hoped for , the virtue of the iite availing 
not only for those who practise it, but for all mankind ” 

The horrible practice of female infanticide is not less 
appalling in some other parts of India, although it is perpe- 
trated on other principles Some years ago it was stated 
that m Kattiwar, a thousand, and in Kiich, tw'o thousand 
female infants annually perished, and that among a popula- 
tion not amounting to more than 125,000 souls Thus m 
a small territory the amazing total of ninety thousand inCinte 
meet a cruel end in a single generation ' 

In 1835 Mr Williams, the political agent m Kajasthan, 
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brought to light the moat astounding facta on this subject 
It was broadly stated in some of the accounts pubhshed some 
years ago in Calcutta, that m Malwa and Rajasthan, Including 
Joudpore, Jaipur and Jaissalmir, thousands annually perished 
Care was taken to form an estimate in order to ascertain the 
extent of the cnine, and the following statistics were made 
In one tribe, sons 118, daughters 16 , in another, sons 240, 
daughters 98 , m a third, sons 131, daughters 61 , m a fourth, 
sons 14, daughters 4 , in a fifth, sons 39, daughters 7 When 
it 18 recollected that in India as in Europe the number of 
the sexes bom is neaily equal, it may easily be inferred how 
fearful was the destruction of females from the practice of 
infanticide in the provinces under review The crime is 
common not only in Rajasthan, but also among the Sikhs, 
in Bhopal, and the inhabitants of Bundi, Jaipur, Udaipur, and 
Jabalpur The Minas, a wild mountain tribe, admit that 
the usage is common among them An accurate census of 
eleven villages showed that where the aggregate of boys 
under twelve years of age was 369, |he number of girls of 
that age was only 87 In other returns the proportion of 
boys to girls is 44 to 4 , 58 to 4 , and in another village no 
girls at all, the inhabitants freely “ confessing that they had 
destroyed every girl born in their village ” Mr Williams well 
observes " The above details must satisfy every one that 
female infanticide is carried on to a fnghtful extent throughout 
Malwa and Rajputana ” This is not the only testimony, 
Captain, after Sir Henry Pottmger, says, " I quite concur 
with Mr Williams that infanticide is carried on to an extent 
of which we have hardly a complete notion in India ” 

The question starts up, — how and by whom is this horrid 
deed done 1 This inquiry has been answered by vanous 
authonties from Sir John Shore downwards Starvation or 
the withholding of nature’s aliment, strangling, the juice of 
the madfir plant, the poison extracted from the tobacco 
plant, the juice of the poppy, and other violent means 
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Slaves are employed by the -wealthy to destroy their off- 
spring Sometimes a hole is dug, filled with milk, and the 
infiint dropped into it, On other occasions a piU of opium 
IS prepared by the father Sometimes the helpless babe is left 
to expire lying on the ground Often the umbilical cord is 
drawn over tho mouth and respiration is thus prevented 
The mother is commonly the executioner of her own child 
She becomes the vile conspirator against that life that has 
been confided to her, “puts opium to the nipple, which the 
babe inhaling with its milk, it expires Professing to open the 
fount of life to her own infant, she cruelly and deliberately 
impregnates it with the elements of death ” 

Another question arises, — What are the motives, the reason, 
the end, of this cruel practice? How, that the annals of 
humanity were thus, on system, stained with such acts of 
atrocity ? Was it cruelty ? There is no reason for such a 
conclusion We may not enter on the abstract question as to 
what we are to understand by the word cruelty Does the 
fearful practice arise fiqjn, or is it perpetuated from, a total 
destitution of maternal affection 1 Competent judges say, 
"No” Facts maybe adduced to show that the maternal 
instinct m the females of Rajputana is what we find it else- 
where There, even there, the fond mother, as her bowels 
yearn over the destiny of her offspring, can exclaim, “ For 
Shri Krishna’s sake, spare the innocent babe , Oh, pollute not 
the sacred day by the commission of so black a sin ' ” Her 
allusion to a particular day had reference to the day os 
specially sacred to the divinity Krishna What, then, is 
the cause ? Is it some gross perversion of human fancy called 
superstition or religious prejudice ? The Rajputs plead not 
this in extenuation of their foul conduct The wild tribes, 
the Minas, do Space will not permit our gomg into an induc- 
tion of particulars on this melancholy subject, and it must 
suffice to state, on the unanimous testimony of Europiean and 
native authorities, that the real cause resolves itself into two 
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peculiantieB connected with the state of Eajputana civiliza- 
tion One la the difi&oulty of procuring suitable matches for 
their daughters if permitted to attain adolescence, coupled 
with the disgrace attaching to the presence in a family of 
grown up uumairied daughters. The other peculiarity 
referred to is the difficulty of defraying the marriage expenses 
on a scale commensurate with the usages of the tribe They 
regard other tribes as unworthy to receive their daughters in 
marriage , and they therefore prefer putting them to death to 
the prospects of dishonour attaching to the unmarried, state 
Inability to advance the lequisite sum for the marriage 
ceremony operates as widely They account it better to 
perpetrate the hornd crime of infanticide than to wound 
anstocratio pride by abating aught of the nuptial profusion 
that were to admit a decline of fortune, a lapse into a lower 
condition The whole question, then, although apparently so 
difficult of solution, resolves itself into the simple elemental 
principle, Pride “ Whenever and wherever there is no 
reasonable prospect of obtaining suitable marriages for 
daughters, or of defraying the customary nuptial expenses, 
there and then, must the hfe of the female infant be con- 
sidered as forfeited ” The name of the race, Rajputs, literally, 
the sons of kings, conveys the reason, the only reason, for the 
practice we have stated Family descent is the matter on 
which they above all things pride themselves To be inahen- 
ably and for ever identified with illustrious pedigrees, origi- 
nating 111 solar and lunar dynasties, is the great object that 
absorbs all other considerations Rather than brook the 
iiinoied disgrace of umtmg with inferior tribes, or celebrating 
a marriage with other than princely profusion, it were better 
to consign their daughters to the regions of forgetfulness 
Even among the Hindus, mffints are sometimes abandoned, 
under the impression that they are subject to demoniacal 
influence If an infant refuse its food, and appear to decline 
in health, the inference is drav^n that some malignaiit demon 
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haa taken posHeaeion of it Suoli are frequently destroyed in 
the northern districts of Bengal, by being exposed on the tree 
■where the demon is supposed to dwell The mother deposits 
her infant in a basket and hangs it on the tree, lea'ving it 
to perish by starvation, or by birds, or beasts of prey. 



THE EXrOBDnE OF THE SICK ON THE B\NKS OF THE GANGES 

This ciTiel practice may deseivo a brief notice Tlie 
Hindus Tvorship the river Ganges, and believe that a dying 
man brought to expire within its sight ascends to a higher 
blessedness than if he died under other circumstauces The 
following extract, from a Hindu essayist, will place the 
practice in its true light — 

“ Whenever,” says he, “ the disease of a native patient 
arrives at such a stage, as, according to the judgment of 
the natives, renders any further attempt of his recovery 
fruitless, the first thing that is suggested to his friends 
and relatives, as a matter of duty, is to carry him to the 
banks of the river, or to use the homely phrase of the 

A A 
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natives, ‘To give him to Qanga’ Here we must observe, 
that m the minds of the orthodox Hindus, the oanying 
of their sick to the nver, is at all times and in all cir- 
oumstances, reckoned as a higher and stronger duty, than 
the seeking of means for their recovery Their reasoning 
on this head, is indeed very simple ‘ Life and death,’ say 
they, ‘are in the hands of the gods, but the carrying of the 
sick to the nver lies entirely in our own hands, therefore we 
must first do our duty, let the doom of the sick he as the 
gods may determine ’ Such being the state of the minds of 
the natives, the scene which next follows is highly affecting 
No sooner do the native practitioners pronounce the case of 
a Hindu patient to be hopeless, than all the members of his 
fiimily, assisted by their neighbours, begin, with all haste and 
precaution, to make preparations for taking him to the nver, 
which consist in brmging that wretched imitation of a couch, 
called the khat for the dead, and a number of torches, if it 
be night, in sending for the old and expenenced persons, 
and in giving a general notice throug]iout the neighbourhood 
In the meantime the friends of the sick watch with great 
diligence and anxiety over the progress of his disease , hut, 
alas, not because they care so much for his death, as for his 
dying at home When the necessary preparations are made, 
a piece of cloth, which is the worst and the dirtiest in the 
patient’s bed, is spread over the couch on which he is to be 
carried, and then he himself is laid upon it Now is pre- 
sented the most moving part of the scene All the relatives 
of the dying sick, the females m particular, who of course are 
not allowed to go out of the doors, gather round his couch, 
heat their breasts and foreheads , some go to clasp their dying 
friend with their arms, others, in the height of gnef, fall flat 
on the ground , while all raise a cry, the shrillest that can 
ever be imagined From the midst of this most distressing 
scene, the sick is brought out, not without much exertion, and 
earned to the river, the bearers and attendants throughout 
the way repeating loudly the names of the gods and goddesses 
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arranged for the purpose in a certain order When they arrive 
at the hanlcs of the river, they step down the ghat, and lay 
their burden close to the witera of the Gangea, then they ask 



him to cast a look on her wide expanse, and cause him to 
say, that he is come to see the mother Gauges He is then 
brought upon the ghat, where either a low, damp and miser- 
able hut, or, as is in some places the case, a decent building, 
but crowded with a multitude of the dying sick, and filled 
With all maimer of dirt and nuisance, receives him Here he 
la brought down from the khat and laid on a miserable bed 
on the floor, surrounded on all sides with beings like himself, 
whose shrieks and groanmgs disturb his repose at every mo- 
ment A fiew minutes before his death, he is again brought 
down on the brink of the river, where, half immersed lu 
Water, he gives up the ghost,” 

A A 2 
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Some moat heartrending recitala have been made regard- 
ing the usage of the Hindus under notice The habit of 
choking the dying patients with'the water and mud of the 
Ganges is undoubtedly practised , and hundreds and thou- 
sands, who might have recovered, have thus been destroyed 
It IS estimated that a thousand per diem die on the Ganges, 
of whom, no doubt, many are immolated at its shnne 

Should a person conveyed to the river in prospect of death 
recover, he is rejected as an alien of his mother's children, 
and ever after treated as an outcast 

The following prayer addressed to the Ganges, from a popu- 
lar religious poem, may serve to show the extraordinary im- 
portance which the Hindus ascribe to the sacred stream ■ 

“O, mother Ganges, I now bow, down at thy feet , have 
mercy upon thy servant 0, who can describe thy virtues, 
since they are past the comprehension of the powers of man ' 
The supreme divinity, Brahma, can alone describe some of 
thy qualities Were the greatest of sinners, the perpetrator 
of endless sms, to pronounce the weyd Ganga, he, being de- 
livered from all his sms, shall be tianslated to the blissful 
abode of the celestials Thou alone art properly called the 
‘source of happiness,’ and the ‘saviour of men’ Infinite 
sources of salvation are at thy command In whatever state 
a man may die, he is saved, as is pioved in the case of the 
deliverance of the sons of Sigar, who bad been reduced to 
ashes by the cUrse of a sago It is only children that say 
that it IS necessary to be in a state of consciousness He who 
performs ablutions on thy banks not only saves himself but 
also saves his ancestors, the ancestors of his mother and the 
ancestors of his wife Where but m thy bosom do still-born 
children find their place of repose 1 Thou art material, thou 
art immaterial! Thou art simple, thou ait compound ! Thou 
art the eternal source of all ” 
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CHAPTEE XVI 

BtrEDniSM — CAVE TEMPLES OP ELEPHANTA AND SALSETTE — BOOK 
TEMPLES OP ELLOEA — THE JAINS — THE PABBIS — THE JEWS — THE 
MOHAMMEDANS 

The reference occasionally made in this little work to Bud- 
dhism seems to demand some notice of its doctrines The 
former prevalence of this system in the Indian peninsula ^ 
its present existence and influence in India, in the adjacent 
countries of Birmali, China, and Ceylon , as well as the 
antiquities connected with it, and which must be biiefly 
described, seem to require some account of its principles 
The devices on ancient coins found in India , the discovery, 
in places wide apart, of Buddhistic relics and symbols , the 
extraordinary excavations and then sculptures and mscrip- 
tions in various paits of India and Ceylon, and the blending 
of Brahmanical with Buddhistic imagery in some of tho an- 
cient cave temples, sufficiently attest the power this system 
once obtained At one period it struggled hard with Brah- 
manism for dommiou Although it may not be conceded 
that Buddhism was anterior to Brahmanism, or that it ever 
occupied in India a pre-eminent position, it was at ono epoch 
co-extensive with it, and for a time rose to superiority It 
appears to have extended as far north os the Caucasian range. 
Some of the most illustrious mouarchs of India were num- 
bered among its disciples, — monarchs who made treaties with 
Antioohus the Great, and who successfully opposed the 
Greeks of Baotria It seems at one time to have occupied a 
place side by side with Brahmanism aud Mithraism in the 
worship of the Hindu Scythians India gave its Buddhism 
to China it conveyed the Buddhistic faith into that country 
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not long after the birth of Christ , and it is now the religion 
of three hundred and seventy-four millions of our fellow-men 
in that vast empire It is also the religion of Thibet, Tar- 
tary, Birmah, Siam, Japan, and south and central Ceylon 
Upwards of five hundred millions of the human family are at 
this moment the adherents of Buddhism and Brahmanism, 
a fact too significant to allow the philanthropist to pass over 
the inquiry into their principles Under these impressions 
it is deemed right to occupy a page or two with a few remarks 
on this widely extended system of religion 

It IB probable that both tbe systems of Brahma and of 
Buddha had a common origin, the former having the prece- 
dence in the order of time The extravagant pantheism of 
the Brahmamcal schools of philosophy seems to have created 
a reaction in certain minds, which resulted in the Buddhistic 
theory The pantheist taught that there is only one sole, 
self-existing being — God , that all things are God The 
revulsion of mind from this extraordinary doctrine produced 
the denial of the existence of a supreiye Intelligence, and the 
persuasion that no such being as God exists at all Thus 
pantheism was met by the opposite extreme of atheism 
The Brahmamcal theory resolves all things into spirit, to the 
exclusion of matter, whose existence he denies , and the 
Buddhistic theory resolves all things into matter, to the 
exclusion of spirit, whose being it ignores 

There are strong reasons for concluding that the Egyptian, 
Chaldean, Sabsan and Indian systems, in which the sun 
occupies so prominent a place os an object cf adoration, had 
a common origin 

About the commencement of the Christian era, a fierce 
struggle was maintained between the followers of Brahmanism 
and Buddhism, that ended in the entire expulsion of the 
latter from India the precise date of this event has not yet 
been ascertained 

The Budha at present revered was bom at Patoliputra or 
the modern Patna, on the Ganges, n a 623 , attained the 
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perfection which raised him to the deified poBition of Budha, 
B c. 588 , and died at the age of eighty, b c 543 The Bud- 
dhistic system teaches that every mdividued horn mto the 
world may become Budha, as bemg equally ehgible for the 
attamment of the highest intellectual perfection, and conse- 
quent final beatitude, which consists in the extinction or ces- 
sation of bemg Budha is not worshipped as a deity, or a 
stiU existent or active agent of benevolence and power , he 
IB venerated as a remembrancer, an exemplar, the effulgence 
of whose purity is to serve as a guide and incentive to the 
future struggles and aspirations of mankind The sole supe- 
riority which hiB doctrines admit is that of goodness and 
wisdom , and Budha himself, having attamed to this perfec- 
tion by the immaculate righteousness of his actions, the 
absolute subjugation of his passions, and the unerring accu- 
racy of his unlimited knowledge, became entitled to the 
homage of all, and was required to render it to none 

This system interweaves with itself the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis , it t^ches a senes of existences, but denies 
that the present body or soul had ever a prior existence 
The present existence is the effect of previous being, as a 
tree is of an antecedent seed or tree . it is not the tree from 
which the originating seed or tree came — desire produces 
the future existence The past being terminates , the super- 
venmg existence arises from the cherished passion of that 
which has ceased to be The metaphor of a lamp, os well as 
that of a tree is employed to illustrate this dogma One lamp 
IS employed to hght another, but the lighted lamp is not the 
one from which the light was denved Final beatitude, or 
the escape of the soul from existence, is not absorption luto 
the Supreme Essence, — that is denied to exist at all, — but a 
complete and final cessation of being hence Buddhism differs 
from Brahmanism 

As to the visible universe, that is the self-originated result 
of procession from eternal matter, this eternal matter is na- 
turallv subject at rernot* intervals to decay and formation , 
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but this and the organization of animal life, are but the 
results of spontaneity and procession, not the products of will 
and design on the part of an all-powerful Cieator 

Such are the leading principles of this sj^stem as regards 
the condition of things animate and inanimate The notions 
of the Buddhists on geography and astronomy, the eiistence 
of superior and inferior worlds, the existence of supemals 
and infemals, and places of temporary enjoyment and misery, 
are much the same as those of the Hindus 

These notices of the Buddhistic religion, although Very 
short, will suffice in relation to the object of then introduc- 
tion, which IS that of elucidating some of the peculiarities 
found among the antiquities of India They may also be 
useful to some who may wish to understand the peculiarities 
of religious belief existing among eastern tribes In my inter- 
course with intelligent friends in England, the question has 
often been raised as to the difference which exists between the 
systems of the Brahmanists and the Buddhists , the preceding 
paragraphs may serve to convey to ijny into whose hands 
this little volume may come, the information which some 
may desiderate 

In this chapter it is proposed to give a brief account of 
some of the moat remarkable antiquities, but the notices 
will be short, and made in subservience to the main object 
pursued, that of casting light on the opinions, observances, 
and religious establishments of the Hindus In many parts 
of India and Ceylon there are numerous places sacred to the 
objects of religion, and for which a deep veneration is che- 
rished by the people Some of these hallowed spots are the 
natural features of the country, as mountains, rivers, water- 
falls, promontories, and other objects, which have become 
famous by some real or supposed event connected with them 
in the legendary stones of Hindu literature The lofty 
Himalayas, the Ganges, Adam’s Peak, Bamissazam, Cape 
Comonn, and other places, are regarded with intense interest 
by all earnest Hindus who are conversant with the stones 
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recorded in the popular literature, and they are coneequently 
visited by pilgrima from every part of the country 
Besides these, and similar objects, there are monuments of art 
that attest the zeal and munificence of those who originated 
them such are the extensive excavations, the cavern temples 
and monaatenea, and the rock or monolithic temples, in the 
piovinces of Bombay and on the eastern coast To some of 
these interesting objects it is now proposed to direct attention , 
and, in the first place, I shall endeavour to describe briefly the 
wonderful caves m the Presidency of Bombay, some of which 
I had the opportunity of visiting previous to my departure 
from India The antiquities of the class under review are 
BO numerous and extensive, that it were impossible to do more 
in this brief survey than make a few references to their 
number and character , the chief may be enumerated, and 
one or two selected for more particular description 

The most remarkable cavern and lock temples ore at 
Karli, Ajauti, Nasik, Ellora, Salsette, Elephanta, and 
Mahavalipuram The* architectuie of the caves is monu- 
mental m its character, possessing much of the colossal 
grandeur and vastness of the Egyptian stylo, with which 
it harmonizes in its general outline and design In the 
absence of any distinct base, and in the exhibition of 
double capitals peculiar to Egypt, and in the sculptured 
figure of a devotee or saint instead of Isis, on the capitals, 
the Indian cave pillars are similar to those of Egypt 
When I visited the excavations of Egypt after my de- 
parture from India, I could have imagined myself agam 
at Salsette, had not the subjacent valley of the Nile 
served to dispel the illusion I refer more particularly to 
the minor excavations at Bern Hassau and Tel-el-Amana. 
It may be remarked that in the excavations of Egypt 
there is a lightness and beauty that create a cheerful 
feehng rarely felt in viewmg similar monuments in India. 
The cave of Elephanta seems pervaded with a sentimental 
gloom that is not dissipated by a near inspection of its 
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Bculpturee these harmonize best with the worst features of 
Puraiuo story Its shnneSj the tri-faced figure of the Hindu 
Triad, the colossal guards, the groups of preternatural per- 
sonages, the symbol of the Saiva worship, are all alike fitted 
to oTerawe the votaries of Hinduism, and to secure their 
reverence and prostration The expression given to the 
features in Egyptian sculpture is generally extremely agree- 
able There is a calm repose, a stillness and an air of tran- 
quillity, that contrasts to great advantage with the stem, the 
malign and demon forms so prominent in the groups of 
Indian sculpture. 

In the oaves of Western India the personages represented 
in the sculptures are connected with the simple forms and 
manifestations of Budha, and the complex and elaborate 
objects of the Brahmanical Pantheon The Buddhistic exca- 
vations are diverse from the Brahmanical m having numerous 
ceUs and apartments, with stone seats extending around their 
walls, showing that they were dedicated to the use of a 
monastic fraternity, and the educatios' of disciples who bad 
retired from the scenes of secular hfe for purposes of seclusion 
and religious discipline In some of then habits and institu- 
tions the Buddhistic ascetics appear to have resembled the 
ancient anchorets of Egypt, who dwelt in the rocks on 
the borders of the Lybian desert The Buddhistic further 
differ from the Brahmanical in being associated too with 
tombs constructed with great care, and, in some instances, 
with incredible labour, for the burial of their saints In 
some of these mausolea various relics, as gold and silver 
boxes, coins, pearls, and precious stones, have been disco- 
vered Some of the coins axe of a highly important cha- 
racter, casting light on periods of history connected with 
central Asia, that have not hitherto been susceptible of study 
m any other way 

In many of the oaves there are inscriptions, some of them 
long, in a peculiar character, which it has been ascertained 
was in use in many parts of India several centuries anterior 
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to the Cbrietian era. In the magnifioent and extenaiye 
monuments at Ajanta, there are numerous frescoes, 'which in 
character and artistic skill harmonize well with those found 
in the grottos of Egypt The subjects of these paintmgs 
are diversified pereons are represented as variously em- 
ployed, some bearing burdens, some conversing together, 
ladies writing or draiviiig on tablets, m apartments on whose 
walla musical instruments are hung, some are promenading 
under parasols, and others are seated under canopies. Eemale 
figures, having their tresses adorned 'With fillets of flowers, 
and apparently intended to represent the natives of the south 
of India, adorn some of the caves The c.aves of Ajanta are 
in the fiice of lofty and precipitous rocks in sequestered 
ravines, which are, where natuie admits of it, clothed with 
verdure , and they are enlivened by a cascade seventy or 
eighty feet high, whose foaming waters leap down the ravine in 
a noisy tonent 

The wonderful monuments at Ellora we can only refer to , 
they are so numerous^and so elaborate m workmanship that 
volumes might be written m describing them The Mono- 
lithic temple called Kailas, the paradise of Siva, must, how- 
ever, be specially pointed out This monument is a pagoda 
or tower one hundred feet high, standing in a spacious area 
four hundred feet deep This immense block of stone is 
formed into a magnificent temple with vanous apartments, 
and decorated within and without with endlessly varied 
mythological figures, some of which, as elephants, tigers, 
divinities, Ac , ore of colossal dimensions There is another 
architectural monument called Tin-tal, or three-stoned, 
having as many apartments one above the other, and designed 
to represent the three worlds already noticed the Worlds are 
heaven, earth, and hell 

At Mahavalipuram, called by navigators the Seven Pagodas, 
on the eastern coast of India, about thirty miles south of 
Madras, there are some extraordinary monuments, of the same 
general character as those just described. Some are excavo- 
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tiom in the solid rock, and others are monohthic In one of 
the excayationa, dedicated to Siva, there is a gigantic figure 
of Vishnu, sleeping on the serpent Shesha, and, at the oppo- 
site end of the apartment, is a figure of Parvati, mounted on 
a lion She is represented as at Ellora destroying Maheswar, 
a similar piece is found in Egyptian temples, and represents 
Homs sleeping on a lion The two are considered by archso- 
logists as designed to represent the same mythological senti- 
ment By the serpent couch of Vishnu in the Indian cave 
three figures stand apparently in an attitude of gnef and 
meditation On one of the rocks a spirited scene, in well- 
ezeouted bas-rehef, represents the deity Krishna attending 
the herds of Ananda, in which there is a colossal figure of 
that divinity, surrounded by the shepherdesses, who are 
attired as the women of Southern India at the present day 
One group represents a man playing on a flute for the amuse- 
ment of an admiiing auditory crowding around him This 
IS executed m a very spirited manner, and with great taste. 

It IS supposed by some that Mahavylipuram is mentioned 
by Ptolemy as an emporium of eastern commerce at a period 
prior to the Christian era , he calls the place Mahamaliappur. 
Tradition states that there was once a large city here, that 
has been submerged by some convulsion of nature Most 
likely the city has been destroyed by the encroachment of the 
sea, which on this coast in some places is known to be advan- 
cing on the laud,^ 

When I passed through Bombay, on my way to England, 
I visited the beautiful island of Elephanta, in the harbour 
of that port The island lies seven miles east of the city of 
Bombay This little insular place is famed for its cavern 
temple The island derives its name from a colossal statue 
of an elephant, that was erected as an ornament in the way 

^ More thaa twenty y eare ago 1 wrote on account of this place, wLich 
appeared in the “ Calcutta Chrietian Obeerver," along with eome htho^ 
graphic prints from original drawings aketohed on the spot by a Mia- 
mouary friend, the fler Thomas Hodson 
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lending from the landing-place to the temple. When I visited 
Eiephanta there was an artiat, engaged by the Honourable 
East India Company, 'nho ^aa making accurate drawings of 
the sculptures that have given bo much celebrity to the ezca- 
yations of the island. I was informed that orders had been 
issued by the Court of Directors to the local authorities to 
preserve from further mutilation these and other valuable 
relics of autiqmty, and also to take such steps as may be 
found necessary for collecting archeological information 
relating to the history and mythology of the country 
Abbas Pacha m Egypt has taken similar precautions relative 
to the antiquities of the Nile, he has ordered the Grand 
Temple, at Kamak, in Eastern Thebes, to be cleared out , 
and I was informed that be had made arrangements for the 
preparation of a complete work on the ancient monuments 
of Egypt. . 

The caves of Eiephanta ore hewn out of the solid rock 
The area of the principal apartment is about 1 30 feet square 
In front of the prinotjal entrance, which, being to the north, 
is, for the most part, shelteied from the sun, a good view is 
obtained of the sea and the country lying beyond it , besides 
this portal there are two openings at the sides, which are 
available for ventilation and light The rock which forms 
the roof IB supported by twenty-six pillars and sixteen pilasters 
There are several small apartments or chapels coimected with 
the chief area , iU one of these chapels is a figure of the 
Saiva symbol, serving to show that the cave was dedicated to 
that divinity The pillars supporting the roof, as well as 
those that form the pimcipal entrance, have suffered from 
age , these latter, which are somewhat of the E^ptian 
style, must have been peculiarly elegaut'wheu entire 

On entering this cave temple, the first object that strikes 
the visitor is a colossal figure, composed of three heads united 
in one bust, os may^be seen in the accompanying representa- 
tion , it 18 thirteen feet high This imposing piece of sculp- 
ture represents the Hindu Triad, Brahma, Yishnu, and Siva. 
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On the right and left of this bust are two human figures, 
which appear to occupy the place of attendants or guards. In 
different parts of the temple, on the walla, are groups of figures 
in bold relief, iDuatrating some particular event in the history 
of the god Siva. In one of the groups he is depicted in a 
hermaphrodite form, having one breast, which is undoubtedly 
intended to represent the mystic doctrine, already noticed, 
of a female energy, In the same group Siva is represented 
holding a indent, which is the symbol of his dominion over 
the three worlds The four-faced Bi ahma appears in this group, 
attended by his swans, the swan is the vehicle on which he 
rides KartikSsha and Ganfesha also appear in this tabular 
and historic piece Suimounting the whole, a company of 
nymphs or celestial chonstcra is sculptured, who appear at- 
tendant on their lord In another compartment Siva is repre- 
sented as the avenger and destroyer , here he wields a sword, 
and the victim of his wrath trembles before him The ser- 
pent is introduced into this group , and the divinity is sculp- 
tured as wearing a string of human nJculls round his neck 
The ornaments on the walls, the presence of the Liiiga as a 
shrine, and, indeed, all connected with the cave, show it to be 
the work of a people who were devoted to the Saiva worship 

As previously intimated, I visited Salsette, about twenty 
miles from Bombay Leaving the public road at Vihar, 
I passed through a thick jungle for about four miles before 
I reached the celebrated excavations for which this island is 
distinguished On my way to Salsette I passed by the 
railway several times 

The excavations at Salsette are formed on the sides of 
hills in the precipitous rooks, and generally consist of a 
senes of stoneB one' higher than the other, and connected by 
flights of steps cut in the sides of the rocks Some of these 
ascents are lu almost impracticable places, and require the 
visitor to proceed on hia way with caution , were he to lose 
his balance he might be precipitated and destroyed. Some of 
the numerous apartments in these excavations are epacious 
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EUld. wall executed. Connected with those that were used for 
the resident recluses are well formed cisterns for the recep- 
tion of the rain-water, which, as may be seen, was conducted 
into them by grooves or conduits cut in the rocks There 
are several deep pits built up with burnt brick, which appear 
to have been used for the bunal of the dead. 

The largest cave of this mountain is a curious vaulted 
excavation of the form of a Christian church, having a nave 
and aisles The apsis is occupied by a deghob or mausoleum , 
it IS cylindrical in the shaft, and surmounted by a cupola 
On the right and left of the portico are two colossal figures 
of Budha, perhaps twenty feet high On the columns of this 
portico there are two long inscriptions A Chinese traveller, 
about the year a d 406, mentions a cavern temple of five 
stones and numerous cells in this region, which are supposed 
to be these excavations , they are evidently Buddhistic 

In some places we find the beetling rooks, or natural re- 
cesses in mountainous regions, converted into temples or 
monasteries , this mode obviated the immense labour ne- 

^ I 

cessary in excavations One of this description I visited 
in the Island of Ceylon, in 184d , it is situated at Dambool, 
about forty-five miles from Kandy, on the Tnncomalie road 
The rock in which this famous cavern temple is found is a 
mass of gneiss, about five hundred feet high The recess is 
a deep cavity, which has been built up at the front with con- 
siderable pretensions to architectural effect The interior 
IS profusely decorated with paintings and highly-coloured 
devices , it also contams a recumbent statue of Budha, forty- 
seven feet lu length, of good proportions Fiom the size of 
this figure some idea may be formed of the extent and mag- 
nificence of the apartment , the largest apartment in this 
temple is one hundred and mnety feet long by ninety feet 
wide, and forty-five feet high With reference to the colossal 
statues BO often met with among Buddhistic antiquities, I 
may mention one ui the Mysore, about seven miles from 
Chenroypatanam This statue is a monolith, and has been 
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formed by cutting away the rock and leaving the figure aa 
it now atande in all the proportions of a human being- This 
statue, which la twenty-six feet between the shoulders, is 
seventy feet and seven inches high Jn its immediate neigh- 
bourhood there is a beautiful waterfall of eight hundred 
perpendicular feet, whose stream issues in a river -that is 
navigable for nearly twenty miles from tho sea. 

Even from these very brief notices of the works of art 
tho inference is forced upon us, that the people who produced 
them must have been numerous, powerful, and highly civi- 
lized And since the two religious sections, the Brahminists 
and the Buddhists, occupy great prominence in these ancient 
monuments, it follows that the systems must at one time have 
been m an ascendent position Nothing can exceed Kallas, 
the temple of MahSdeb at Ellora , — os far as possible this 
18 represented in a lithograph prepaied by Messis Day 
dc Son, and prefixed to the chapter on the fine arts of the 
Hindus,^ — all that is splendid and ornamental m archi- 
tecture above ground is hero produced in the interior of the 
mountain In the solid gianite of these rocky precipices 
we have repeated m sculptured relief thp personages and 
the deeds of Hindu mythology amidst peristyles, chapels, 
pilasters, porticos, on walla, columns, obelisks and m colossal 
statues Nothing can be conceived more imposing than a 
row of huge elephants introduced to sustain the superin- 
cumbent weight of this extraordinary place Some idea may 
be formed of the magnitude of this unique specimen of 
sacred art, when it is known that the vestibule of Kailas is 
eighty-cight feet deep by one hundred and thirty-eight feet 
in breadth This vestibule introduces the spectator into the 
temple itself, which measures one hundred and forty-two 
feet in length The pyiamidal and monolithic temple 
already noticed is one of the most striking objects of this 
■wonderful assemblage of ancient monuments , the variety, 
nobneBB, and skill, displayed in its decorations surpass deaenp- 
' Page 127 
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tion, and, with the magnificent pagodas of the south, may be 
regarded as proving the emmeuca the Hindus once attained 
lu BTchitecture 

The question of chronology naturally occurs to the mind 
when such monuments as those we have been describing are 
under review Whilst very opposite opinions have been 
expressed, it would bo hazardous for any one, unless indeed 
on very certain data, to make any positive assertion legarding 
the time of their origin Some archmologists are disposed to 
ascribe them to an age extremely i emote, whilst otheis con- 
tend for a comparatively modern date That some of tliem, 
perhaps most of them, belong to periods anterior to the 
Christian era, can hardly be doubted Be that as li may, 
they are the works of an extraordinary and highly civilized 
people, and indicate the religious influence which an all- 
powerful priesthood had over them Poweiful indeed must 
have been the effect on the mind of the ancient Hindus, of 
a system that was enforced by so much that was imposing m 
the creations of liteiary genius as presented m the epic writers, 
and m its mythology thus pictonally exhibited m the splen- 
did Works of art always before them, and these were rendered 
trebly more impressive, because associated with the leligious 
rites, oeremduieB, and festivities of their oft-recurring and 
attractive comii^morations Combined, as the system always 
has been, inthSlr literature, then decorated sanctuaries, then- 
festivals and their daily ceremonial, and upheld by numerous 
learned and zealous priests, it is easy to see that the religion 
of India must exert a magic and plastic influence over its 
votaries 

THE JAINS 

As reference is occasioiially made in works on India to 
the heterodox s6ot known by the name of J ains, it may not 
be out of place to give some account of those sectansts 
At one time they were very popular in some parts of India, 
and they are still numerous in the nortli-westem provinces. 

B B 
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One of their temples at Bombay is a structure of considerable 
pretension. They huTS an extensive and independent litera- 
ture, including works on various subjects of science and 
philosophy, and also numerous Furanas 

" The leading tenets of the Jams, and those which chiefly 
distinguish them from the rest of the Hindus, are well 
known, they are, first, the denial of the divine origin and 
infallible authoiity of the Vedas, secondly, the reverence 
of certain holy mortals, who acquired by practices of self- 
denial and mortification, a station superior to that of the 
gods , and thirdly, extreme and even ludicrous tenderness 
for animal life ^ 

" The disregard of the authority of the Vedas is common to 
the Jams and the Bauddhas, and involves a neglect of the 
rites which they prescribe in fact, it is in a great degree 
from those rites that an infeience unfavourable to the sanctity 
of the Vedas is drawn , and not to speak of the sacnfices of 
animals which the Vedas occasionally enjoin, the Homa, or 
Imint-offeiing, which forms a part of every ceremonial in 
those works, is an abomination, as insects crawling amongst 
the fuel, bred by the fermented butter, or falling into the 
flame, cannot fail to bo destroyed by every oblation As far, 
however, as the doctrines they teach are conformable to Jam 
tenets, the Vedas are admitted and quoted as authority 

“ The veneration and worship of mortals is also common to 
the Jams and Bauddhas, but the former have expanded and 
methodised the notions of the latter The Bauddhas, although 
they admit an endless number of earthly Budkos to have 
existed, and specify moie than a century of names, confine 
then revel eiice to a comparatively small number — to seven 
The Jams extend this nuinbei to twenty-four for a given 
peiiod, and enumerate, by name, the twenty-four of their 
post age, 01 Avasarpini, the twenty-four of the present, and 

^ At Bomba} 1 vifaited an hospital pstahliahed for the reception of 
old and luiirm animals, which is kept up at a great expeiise fiom the 
motives here noticed 
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the twenty-four of the age to come The statues of these, 
either all or in part, are assembled m their temples, some- 
times of colossal dimensions, and usually of black or white 
marble The objects held m highest esteem in Hindustan 
are PabswanIth and Mahaviba, the twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth Jinas of the present era, who seem to have superseded 
nil their predecessors. 

“ The generic names of a Jama saint express the ideas 
entertained of his chaiacter by his votaries He is Jagat- 
prahhu, lord of the world, Kshinakermmd, free from bodily 
or ceremonial acts, /Saraa;na, omniscient , jlf/Aiiinam, supreme 
lord, Devddideva, god of gods, and similar epithets of obvious 
purport, whilst others are of a more specific character, as 
TiithaLara or Tirthankara, Kevali, Arhat, and Jvna The 
first implies one who has crossed over, (Tiryate anena,) that 
18, the world compared to the ocean, Kevali, is the possessor 
of Kevala, or spiritual nature, free from its investing sources 
of erroi , Aihat is one entitled to the homage of gods and 
men, and Jina is the victor over all human passions and 
infirmities 

“ Besides these epithets, founded on attributes of a generic 
character, there are other churacteiistios common to all the 
Jinas, of a more specific nature These are termed Atwayas, 
or superhuman attributes, and are altogether thirty-six , four 
of them, or rather four classes, regard the person of a Jina, 
such as the beauty of his form, the fragrance of his body, 
the white colour of his blood, the curling of his hair, its 
non-increase, and that of the beard and nails, his exemption 
fiom all natural impurities, from hunger and thirst, from 
infirmity and decay, these properties are considered to ho 
bom with him He can collect around him millions of beings, 
gods, men, and animals, m a comparatively small space , 
his voice IS audible to a great distance , and his language, 
which is Arddka Mclgadhi, is intelligible to animals, men, 
and gods the back of his head is suiTounded with a halo of 
hght, brighter than the disk of the sun, and for an immense 
B B 2 
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interval around him, wherever he moves, there is neither 
flicknesB nor enmity, storm nor dearth, neither plague portents 
nor war ” 

THE PAnsia 

An immigrant population of Farsis exists in India, of which 
the bulk IS settled in Bombay It is estimated that the Parai 
population of that great centre of political and commercial 
activity amounts to nearly one hundred thousand They 
are fire worshippers, and at Bombay they maintain their reli- 
gious rites with great zeal Their mode of disposing of the 
dead is veiy singular In the suburbs of Bombay they have 
bcvcial large circular enclosures, elected probably thirty feet 
high, and about fifty feet in diameter, within which are 
ananged throe concentric platfoims, provided with slight 
depressions on their surface, m which the dead, shi ouded m 
cloth, are deposited The outei circle is foi males, the next 
for females, and the mneimost for children of both sexes 
In the oeutie of the eiiclosuie is a deep pit foi tlie reception 
of the remains as they may be wiushdd oft the platforms by 
the ram This enclosure is open to the heavens, and there- 
fuic the dead arc exposed both to the elements and the birds 
of prey, of which largo iiumbeis aie piesent iii the sui- 
rouiidmg trees The vulture, not being mdigcnous in that 
part of India, was imported foi the pmpuse of consuming 
the dead I was informed by a gentleman, who kindly ac- 
companied me to the locality under notice, that the dead 
are doln cred up to the custody of a particular class of Parsis, 
whose busiijcss it is to attend to all the iites of sejmlture 

The Parais aie an active and energetic race, and sometimes 
not inaptly called the Anglo-Saxons of India In eommerco 
and m practical science they aio distinguished above the 
Hindus, by then greater energy and perseverance 

THE JEWS 

The Jews are found in Calcutta and Bombay, where they 
have synagogues that I have attended The Rabbi who w'as 
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iu Calcutta when I was resident there^ was a native of Bagdad, 
and a most agreeable person He frequently came to my 
house to read Hebrew with me, and he gave me a copy of the 
first printed edition of the Syriac New Testament 

On the western coast of India, at Cochin, there is an 
ancient colony of Jews, consisting of two classes, the white 
and the black They settled on the coast of India, according 
to their own account, shortly after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem Dr Buchanan obtained from them a very valuable 
copy of the Pentateuch in the Samaritan character The 
white Jews have received an infusion of new blood, from time 
to time, from Persia and Arabia, and therefoie they retain 
their national clioractcristics Piobably the colony emigrated 
at a very remote period fiom the countries just named, for 
commercial objects, and settled as did the members of the 
so-called Syrian Chuioh 

The black Jews of Cochin, who have sometimes boon re- 
garded as descendants of the ten tubes, are no doubt converts 
to Judaism from the natives of the uesteiu coast of India 
This is the account giTCn of tlicm by the white Jews them- 
selves, who have so far imbibed the caste-feelmg of the 
countiy that they regard their daikci brethren as a separate 
and inferior caste, refusing to intermarry oi even to associate 
with them, and compel them to have a separate low-caste 
synagogue of their own The black Jews are, how'ever, 
strongly attached to their religious rites 

THE MOHAMMEDANS 

The Mohammedan population of India amounts to about 
ten or twelve millions of souls, and is scattered abroad 
throughout the land in varied proportion to the Hindus, 
They are generally inaccessible, hard-hearted, contemptuous, 
Ignorant, and proud they are peculiarly intolerant and 
bigoted, and therefore they have been called by some the 
Roman Catholics of the East. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

CnriBTIANITT IN INDIA — ST THOMAS — rANTj;NDa — CDBMAB — ALFRED 

THE great's embassy TO INDIA THE PORTUaUEBE, THEIR VIOLENT 

PROCEEDINGS — XAVIER — ROMISH PERSECUTION OF THE SYRIAN 
CHURCH — THE MISSION OF THE JESUITS AT MADURA. — PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE DUTCH 

Among the strangers at Jerusalem, especially among the 
" Parthiana,” who felt the impulses of the day of Pentecost, 
we may, without any great licence, imagine, that there were 
some, who, destined to open the way foi the introduction of 
the Gospel into “ the regions beyond,” were at that time fitted 
to extend the objects of that event fven to the borders of 
India That Christianity was planted in the south of India 
at a very early period, admits of no doubt , but there is no 
historical evidence to show by whom it was conveyed The 
legend which states that St Thomas and St Barnabas preached 
the Gospel m South India and Ceylon rests on no valid 
grounds, although it has been received with a good degree 
of confidence by some eminent men even in the Reformed 
Church 

Eusebius states that in the division of the Gentile world 
among the Apostles of our Lord, Paxthia, that part of Central 
Asia bounded by the nver Indus, was assigned to St Thomas 
Origen, who wrote in the third century, says expressly that 
St Thomas published the Gospel in Parthia, Medio, Cara- 
mAnia and Bactriana The last-named kingdom bordered on 
the territory of Indo-Scythia, and that of the Massagets, 
through which the Indus flowed Though St Thomas himself 
may not have crossed into India Proper, it is probable that 
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he received his title of Apostle of India, from the proximity 
of hia field of labour to that country. In the absence of 
historic data we are left to conjecture the means first 
employed by Providence for conveying the message of mercy 
to the interesting country of which this volume treats To 
set the subject in as clear a light as possible, I will here 
introduce all the information relating to it that I have been 
able to gather 

Beginning then with credible history, we find that St Mark, 
who in the early part of hia inission travelled with Paul and 
Barnabas, settled in Egypt and founded the Church of Alei- 
andiia At that time there resided in that emporium of 
Eastern commerce numerous strangers from Arabia, Persia, 
Media, and Parthia, some of whom, like the Apostle himself, 
had probably witnessed the events of Pentecost and felt its 
power It IS not improbable that some of these, in the pur- 
suit of commercial objects, were in the habit of travelling to 
India, and in some cases remaining there at least for a time, 
as IS the case with the Arabians and Abyssinians at the pre- 
sent day, and of necessity, if earnest men, they would not 
only observe the usages of their religion, but speak of the 
wonderful events so recently witnessed at Jerusalem Soco- 
tra, an island midway between Egypt and India, also received 
the Gospel at a very early period, and no doubt from those 
who were in the habit of trafficking with that insulated spot 
There is enough in the Acts of the Apostles to show that m 
the eaily ages of the Church, as now. Providence used vanous 
methods for the diffusion of the truth. The pilgrim from 
the queen of Ethiopia, the man of Macedonia, are examples 
in point The strangers scattered abroad by the early perse- 
cution of the Church, cbnveyod the glad tidings of salvation, 
and because the hand of the Lord was with them, they so 
spake that many believed It were inconsistent with the 
history of the Church not to believe that those days of the 
right hand of the Most High furnished many bright examples 
of men, who, animated with divine love, went forth, possibly 
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as fer as to India, to preach among the Gentiles the un- 
searchable riches of Christ We know that many did obey 
the command of our Lord, and that through them the word 
sounded forth to the ends of the earth the testimony of 
Eusebius on this point is explicit Thus far, however, as 
regards India we are left solely to inference 

Wo have more satisfactory evidence as regards the early 
church m India about the year 200 Then we aie informed 
that Demetrius, the Bishop of Alexandria, received a message 
from certain persons in India, earnestly requesting him to send 
some one to instruct them in the doctrines of Christ Whether 
those who had gone thither for commercial or other purposes 
made the request, or whether the natives themselves, who 
might have heard something of Christianity, and were desirous 
to Icnow more of its teaching, sent to the Bishop, is not appa- 
rent The ooustant commumcation kept up between the two 
countries rendered the transmission of the message easy 
Pautaanus, a Stoic philosopher, who had embraced Chris- 
tianity, and at that time presided over a school at Alexandria, 
on hearing of the requisition from India, offered to undertake 
the mission He went, remained some time, how long does 
not appear, and returning to Egypt, afterwards resumed his 
former occupation Though some doubts have been thrown 
on the mission of Pantainus as to the country to which 
he went, it being alleged by some that he went no further 
ihau Arabia or Abyssinia, there is circumstantial evidence 
that India was the scene of his labours for his pupil, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, alluding to the inhabitants of that 
country, describes the ascetics, the Brahmans, and speaks 
also of Budha it is probable that he had his information 
fiom his teacher, Fantsenus 

After the establishment of Christianity as the religion of 
the Byzantine empire under Constantino, at the Council of 
Nice, held by order of the Emperor in the year 325, one of the 
assembled prelates, named Johannes, subscribed as Metropo- 
litan of Persia and of the Great India At that tune an active 
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trade was cArried on between western countiies and India, 
through Persia This would lead to the residence of Persians 
in the empona of commerce in India and Ceylon over these 
no doubt the bishoj) in question presided 

We now pass on to the next notice of the Indian Church 
which is found in history In the sixth century Ooamas, in 
tbc reign of Justinian, wrote a woik, entitled, Christian Topo- 
graphy, for the purpose of vindicating the Cosmography of the 
Old Testament, from what he believed to be the heiesies of 
the Ptolemaic System This writer, surnaraed Indicopleustea, 
P'S Indian Voyager, was a merchant of Alexandria, then the 
emporium of eastern trade both for home and Constantinople 
The accuracy of hia geographical description of the western 
coast of India, andof the commerce carried on with that country 
both by the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, is unquestionable 
His testimony is as follows “There is,” says he, “in the 
island of Taprobane (Ceylon), in the furthermost India, in 
the Indian Sea, a Christian Chmch, with an episcopal form 
of discipline, pi leata, and deacons, and a liturgy In Malabar 
(the western coast of India), where peppei glows, there are 
Christians, with a bishop, who comes from Persia ” At the 
time Cosmas visited them these Christians are said to have 
been Nestorians m belief This fuither serves to show that 
they were subject to the Primate of Persia, who held the 
Nestorian creed It may be remarked that the Syrian Chris- 
tians, as they are generally called, on the western coast of 
India, are not now Nestorians, but Jacobites. They changed 
then tenets when the Patriarch of Seleucia adopted the Jaco- 
bite notions The testimony of Cosmas regarding the exist- 
ence of the Church in India and Ceylon is moat explicit, and 
harmonizes with the statements coming from other sources, as 
already given 

It will be in place to notice that Alfred the Great, appa- 
rently under the impression that St Thomas planted the 
Church in India, in accordance with the custom of his times, 
sent an embassy to visit his shrine Swithelm, or Sighelm, 
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the Biahop of Sherburn, was sdeoted for this miSBion It la 
not improbable that the aagacioua Saxon, in aendingf thia em- 
baasj, had reference to the advantagea to be derived from 
commercial intercourse with the East 

ifistory affords evidence that the Christiana on the western 
coast of India at one time had become sufficiently numerous 
and powerful to assert their independence of their heathen 
rulers, and for a brief period had an independent government 
They, however, afterwards lost their political influence, and 
became subject to the Hindu Rajaa of Travancore 

It is matter of regret that no evidence exists of the exten- 
sion of this ancient branch of the Church it would appear 
that, with the exception of the branch in Ceylon referred to 
by Cosmas, and which, in all probability, consisted of Persian 
merchants, no other community of Christiana existed The 
branch in Ceylon was most likely settled at the commercial 
emporium at Mantot, near the pearl fishciy m the Bay of 
Condatchy It may be remarked that, after Cosmos, no 
vmter makes any allusion to the exisfence of Christianity in 
Ceylon It may be inferred that the Church he referred to 
was composed of foreigners who were located on the coast for 
commercial objects, similarly circumstanced to the English 
moi chants who visited India m the seventeenth century, and 
for whose spiritual benefit clergy, ns we shall find, weie sent 
from Great Britain On the nse of the Mohammedan power in 
India, and the changes induced thereby, it is probable that the 
old empona of trade were broken up, and consequent there- 
upon the local church alluded to was dissolved Two Moham- 
medan travellers who visited Ceylon in the ninth century , 
Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller, who made his way to 
Ceylon at the close of the thirteenth century, and an ad- 
venturous Moor, who visited the island in 1324, are equally 
silent on the subject of Chnstianity This is the more 
remarkable, since mention is made of the prevailing systems, 
Brahmanism and Buddhism It is, therefore, fair to con- 
clude that the early Church was planted only on the western 
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coast of India, ■where, from the first traditional notices of it, 
the light of truth has flickered in a dark place, being, as it 
■would seem, almost ■withdrawn, in accordance ■with the law 
of Chnstian privilege so obnously ordained of Heaven, — that 
when the Church ceases to extend itself, by concealing, from 
whatever cause or motive, the heaven-derived light, or by 
neglecting to hold forth the word of life, it shall forfeit, at 
least ih part, the privileges conferred upon it, The history 
of this Church, therefore, like others in the East, becomes 
premonitory to those who have the light, to see to it that 
they walk m its beams, and strive to let that light so shine 
before men, that they may be led to rejoice in its cheering 
rays, and to glorify God 

The early church on the western coast of India is generally 
known as the Synan Church, because in its faith and in the 
form of its ecclesiastical government it resembled that Church. 
Looking at its polity, doctrine, and character, and atten- 
tively tracing, as far as we are able, its history, it is pleasing 
to find it preserving jthe general features of its primitive 
origin Doubtless, it partook, as it still does, of the alloy 
which too early corrupted the Church in every part of the 
world Its polity was that of the primitive Church It had, 
we are informed, its bishops, its presbyters, its deacons, and 
its liturgy The existence of a church thus constituted, in so 
remote a part of the world, and founded at a penod so near 
that of the Apostles, may be regarded as affording an argu- 
ment m favour of the episcopal form of government It 
would be difficult to define the doctrinal belief of the mem- 
bers of the Indian Church, it may, nevertheless, be affirmed 
that they combined at different periods the views of the Nes- 
torians and the JaCobites, with whom they were connected 
There is too much reason to conclude that as in Syria, so 
in India, “ the simplicity of the gospel was fashioned and 
pamted with the colours of Synoc theology ” 

The Nestorian and Jacobite sects, during the seventh cen- 
tury, were propagated thoughout the eastern world Under 
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the reign of the Caliphs, first the Nestonan, and afterwards 
the Jacobite Church was diffused from the Mediterranean 
Sea to China, and the members together were computed 
to surpass those of the Greek 'and Latin communion The 
Neatoriim hierarchy consisted at one time of twenty-five 
Metropolitans or Archbishops Hundreds of thousands were 
attached to the Nestonan communion 

In a former part of this work, the successes of the Portu- 
guese navigators are recorded, and their discovery of the 
passage to the eastern seas, byway of the Cape of .Good Hope, 
IS mentioned That fcvcnt, which happened in 1496, was the 
beginning of a new epoch m the annals of commerce and of 
conquest Some of the details relating to the early progress 
of the Portuguese aie of the most astounding character 
Their entiance into India, their conquests, and the efforts 
made under their authority, to spread the doctrines and 
practices of the Romish Church, reqiiiie now to be stated in 
elucidation of our subject The fieice, remorseless and un- 
pityiiig conduct which maiked the proceedings of the Por- 
tuguese on then arrival, is almost beyond belief To give 
an instance, by way of example, from the pen of the Jesuit 
Lafitau, who furnishes an account of Vasco do Gama’s second 
visit to the western coast of India in IGOi he says, “ On 
reachiug the Malabar coast, he fell in with the Mens, a 
large ship, which the Sultan of Egypt sent every year to 
Hindustan, fiom which it brought back a rich cargo on his 
account The ship also carried many passengers, whom de- 
votion led to visit the Mohammedan tomb at Mecca On 
overtaking her, Vasco gave way a little too much to the 
movement of his hatred against the Moors, and that too in a 
manner unworthy of a gentleman for not content with 
plundering the vessel, which offered no resistance, and taking 
out of her in the first place twenty children, whom he 
destined to become monks in the monastery of our Lady, at 
Belem, he tried to sink the vessel, m order to drown aU that 
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remained on board, to the number of nearly three hundred 
persona But not being able to succeed, he was obliged to 
attack her by open force and set her on fire.” 

In one of hia disputes with the Zamonn of Calicut, Vasco 
de Gama picked up fifty harmless fishermen, who were 
peaceably engaged in their daily occupation, ignorant and 
unconscious of danger, and when the Zamonn refused to 
comply with ceitam terms which Vasco do Gama proposed, 
he hung up the whole of these poor innocent creatures in 
sight of the town, and cutting off then feet and hands, floated 
them ashor^ with the tide on a laft In some instances, we 
are infoimed, children weie torn fiom the bosoms of their 
parents, and their brains dashed out against the walls Such 
were the incidents connected with the eaily conquests of the 
Portuguese in India Their history, as regards India, is one 
of the most gloomy records of Eiiiopean chionicleis Their 
proceedings at subsequent periods m the north of India, 
weic not less disgraceful to humanity “ Invincible in fight, 
fierce, cruel, and remo];seless, insolent and ovoi bearing in their 
demeanour, tyrannical and exacting beyond all Hindu or 
Mohammedan precedent, with heaits set on gold, and hands 
stained with blood, such was the aspect in which the Euro- 
pean followci.s of Jesus first showed themselves to the natives 
of Hindo.stan ” 

The second fleet to India boie five Fianoiscan missionaries, 
designed to preach the Gospel to the Hindus King Emanuel 
signalized his zeal, and although greatly at fault in his view s 
of the methods for promoting it, was nevertheless zealous for 
his faith The Bishop of Viseii publicly consecrated the 
standard , and a hat blessed by the Pope was placed on the 
head of Cabral, by the king himself The object of the ex- 
pedition was to obtain fi om the Zamonn, the native ruler on 
the western coast of India, permission to preach the Gospel 
freely in his dominions Cabral was directed, in case of 
failure, “ to do him all the harm he could in every possible 
way " This cruel and unprincipled despotism on the part of 
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Portugal, was eventually expiated by the loss of all her pos- 
sessions m India and Ceylon 

The ecclesiastics commenced their operations among the 
members of the Syrian Church This secluded and apostolic 
branch of the Church, that had for centuries enjoyed immunity 
from the extravagant and intolerant claims of Rome, was 
made the first victim of priestly rapacity, Hindu and 
Mohammedan rulers had for centuries tolerated the peaceable 
followers of Christ, and protected them m the enjoyment of 
their religious privileges, 'whereas the Romanists accounted 
it a pious deed to destroy by fire and sword all jrho refused 
conformity to their prescriptions We shall see, in the few 
notices now to be given, how the history of the Romish 
Church in India illustrates the spiiit of the Papacy The 
account to be presented shall be compiessed into as brief a 
space as possible 

Ou the arrival of Cabral at Cochin, the Syrian Christians 
sent a deputation on board the ship to beseech him to take 
them under his protection, and presented him with an 
ornamented staff, the sceptre of their own deceased king 
They seemed not to have entertained any idea of a Christianity 
different in tone and spirit from what they had learnt in the 
Gospel, and entertained no suspicion that they were proffering 
submission to a power that ere long would treat them with 
intolerance and cruelty They were received courteously, 
and dismissed with fair promises The Portuguese rapidly 
advanced m their conquests, and very soon they possessed 
themselves of the principal places on the western coast 
of India , the island of Ceylon was soon added to their 
dominions, and several towns on the eastern coast of the 
pemiisnla The Fnars sent out did not, it would appear, for 
several years do anything to promote the conversion of the 
Hindus This supmeness is severely animadverted upon by 
Philip the F ourtb of Spain 

In 1542 Francis Xavier, one of the earliest disciples of 
Ignatius Loyola, arrived at Goa, and with unexampled zeal 
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and devotedness entered on the work of an evangelist The 
Bishop of Goa received him courteously and promised hiin 
his favour Knowing that the work he had undertaken 
depended for its anooess on the promised gift of the Holy 
Spirit, Xavier determined to seek that comprehensive 
blessing , and that he might in the outset obtain it, he shut 
himself up in one of the churches, and spent his first night 
in India in prayer to God Ha found the state of the Por- 
tuguese at Goa deplorably wicked, and set about their re- 
formation In this effort he was in some degree successful. 
Being requested to take charge of a college established at 
Goa for the education of native youth speaking several 
languages, accoiding to the provinces from which they came, 
he refused, but induced its transfer to the Society of the 
Jesuits, and called it the College of St Paul Xavier paid 
special attention to the wants of the poor, and the protection 
of the destitute 

In prosecution of his direct evangelistic labours among 
the natives, Xavier be^an by visiting a low class known as 
Paruvars, on the coast near Cape Comorin They were 
rescued from the oppressive yoke of the Mohammedans by 
the Portuguese, and embraced the religion of their bene- 
factors Xavier was ignorant of their language, having been 
in the country only four or five months , and he therefore 
obtained a translation of certain formulce, and having com- 
mitted these to memory, he went round with a bell, collected 
the people, men, women, and children, repeated as well as he 
could the words he had deposited in his memory, baptized 
them, bade them teach others, and took his departure for 
another village On the Sunday he assembled those willing 
to hear, and expounded to them the Creed, repeating it, and 
the Lord’s Prayer After the Creed he taught the Ten Com- 
mandments He spent fifteen months among thirty villages, 
and taught this dependent people He formed several con- 
gregations, and built several small churches, appointing the 
best of the converts to the office of Catechists, and had them 
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provided for out of the public treasury He attempted to 
gam acoesB to the Brahmans, but finding them impracticable, 
he left them and confined his labours to the Paruvars. On his 
return to Goa, he took several youths, and placed them in the 
College of St Paul In one of his letters to a friend he says 
" I am ivholly ignorant of the language of the people, and 
they understiuid as little of mine , .and I have no interpreter 
All I can do is to baptize children, and serve the sicL” 
This IS certainly a singular admission How is it to be 
accounted for that ho did not at once acquire the language of 
the people among whom he took up his abode 1 The ability 
to communicate tbe word of tiiith was accounted so indis- 
pensable to the fiist pteachers of the Gospel, that miiaculous 
power was exerted to communicate the gift of tongues , and 
yet this devoted man w as content to confine himself to the 
performance of the rite of baptism and duties to the sick 
It may be presumed that Xaviei relied on the opm operalum 
m his proceedings 

Subsequently Xavier left Goa and went down to Tiavauoore, 
and as the Portuguese bad requested tbe Raja to allow it, he 
preached there , and such was liis success tliat he baptized lu 
one month ten thousand persons Knowing that Xavier 
laboured under the auspices of the piaramouiit pow^ei of the 
Portuguese, and the authority of the Archbishop of Goa, no 
one acquainted with the character and position of the noii-caste 
and oppressed pool among whom Xavier laboured, can wonder 
at the progress ho made m the wholesale business of conver- 
sion Such is the obsequiousness of the lower orders to power, 
and the pliancy with which they ever accommodate themselves 
to the wishes of those whom it may be their interest to 
conciliate, that it is easy to understand how the clergy under 
the influence of the Portuguese succeeded as they did with the 
illiterate natives of Southern J^ndia and Cejdon Knowing 
what we do of the unscrupulous cliaracter of the Portuguese 
government existing at that time in India, and its fierce and 
cruel proceedings, it may be safely inferred that in some 
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inatances thfe lower clasHea were encouraged by their heathen 
rulers to offer themselvea for haptiam, and the recital of the 
Christian formulee to be committed to memory they were a 
sort of offering to the terrible Moloch of a dreaded power 
It may not be out of place to advert to a similar success 
achieved by a modern missionary, among some ignorant 
tribes of demonolators in the island of Ceylon In his pro- 
gress through the jungles, where these wretched aemi-barba- 
iians roam, in company with a civilian, this zealous man 
baptized some scores of these foresters, with whom ho could 
only communicate by means ot an interpreter in a sort of 
patom Singhalese Theie and then, however, these poor 
simple beings were made the subjects of the saored iite of 
baptism, about which they knew os little as the wild animals 
around them the defence was, that they were baptized as 
children in order to instruction The case was similar to 
that of Xaviei In both, the simple subjects of the rite, 
when required by a beneficent foreigner, weuiiiig the garb of 
a priest, and one in immediate intercourse with imperial 
personages, to submit to an aspeision of pine water, could 
not object Why should they? Such an element os water, 
accompanjuug the voice of a living benefactor, could nevei 
Buhseive the purposes of malediction some benevolent 
lesult, some ulterior benefit, would follow the rite, — whether 
sacred or civil was not a matter of much moment 

But m the case of Xavier’s conveits, thcie was something 
more than mere passivity , there was a substantive benefit. 
In his letter to the Archbishop of Goa, John III , under date 
1546, says — “His Majesty lays down the principle that 
Pagans may be hiought over to our leligion, not only by the 
hopes of eternal salvatiou, but by temporal interest and pre- 
ferment,” and he therefore diiects that, on professing 
Christianity, they were “to be provided with places in the 
customs, to bo exempted from impressment for the navj', 
and sustained by the distribution of rice out of the public 
revenue ” But as these benefits could not reach the thou- 
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Bands baptized, we are left to account for the nTultitudmous 
conversions after all This is easy the head men, the infe- 
rior officers, m order to gam their own ends the more 
certainly, would evince their zeal in bringing under the rod 
those within their influence, these would be led to conform, 
under the impiession that the auspices of government would 
be seeured to hamlets, villages, and indeed whole communi- 
ties , and no doubt it was so The jargon committed to 
memory, and recited on Sundays, would bo regarded with a 
confidence pioportioiied to its unintelligibleness it was 
indeed m harmony with the initiatory teaching of Brah- 
manical priests, whose divine sentences, the sacred mantras, 
those magic incantations whose potent influence can move 
even divinities — it was a comparatively easy Shibboleth, and 
it procured positive good To my own mind, the success of 
Xaviei has nevei been a matter of suipiise since I became 
acquainted with the facts and ciicumstances of his history, 
his political auspices, and the character and position of those 
among whom his success was achieve^ 

In regard to those who were nominally associated with 
the communion of the Churcli, it must be remembered that 
their embracing a new faith did not necessanly imply the 
abjuring of any imperfect system of demonism they had re- 
ceived from their ancestors The reception of Christianity 
imposed no resliamts, it involved no sacrifices , on the con- 
trary, it procured benefits, and gave to those who had no 
caste distinction a position, even placing them under the pro- 
tection of the foreign and invincible power that had been 
planted on their shores Such is the facility of the mind to 
believe in systems apparently contradictory with equal allow- 
ance, that even now Hindus of caste and station sometimes 
propitiate the shinies ot Bomisb saints, and there present 
votive offerings On alluding to this strange anomaly in 
conversation with a learned Hindu of high caste on one 
occasion, he replied sarcastically and sceptically by quoting 
the native proverb — “ If a deal of husks be eaten, one gram 
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may turn up ” He meant that possibly some of the shrines 
nught belong to a true divinity, insinuating both by the 
proverb and its application that such modes of religious 
observance weie nevertheless comparable only to husks 
The views expressed in the preceding paragraphs on the 
character of Xavier’s success, although they may impinge on 
the wisdom of his proceedings, and on the theory of belief he 
entertained, are not intended to reflect on his character , ho 
was undoubtedly a man of intense devotion and of untiring 
zeal Had his yearning pity, his burning chanty, been asso- 
ciated with collect apprehensions of the Gospel, hia labours 
might have produced really beneficial and permanent results 
The following testimony from a Jesuit mis.5ionary of thirty 
years’ experience m the very scene of Xavier’s labours, gives 
the most correct opinion on the subject of his character and 
labours. His words are — “One of the first missionaiies 
was St Franois Xavier, a Spanish Jesuit of the greatest 
merit, and animated with a truly apostolic zeal, and still 
known under the appellation of the Apostle of India He 
traversed several pro\ inces of India, and is said to have made 
many thousand converts, at a period when the prejudices of 
the natives against the Christian religion were fai from 
reaching the height they have since attained Xavier soon 
discoveicd in the manncis and prejudices of the natives an 
insurmountable bar to the progress of Christianity among 
them, as appears from the printed letters, still extant, which 
he wrote to Ignatius Loyola, his superior At last Francis 
Xaviei, entirely disheartened by the mviiiciLle obstacles he 
everywhere met in his apostolic career, and hy the impossi- 
bility of making real converts, left the couutiy m disgust, 
after a stay m it of only two or three years ” 

Xavier wrote letters to Europe, and appealed to the zeal 
and sympathy of Christendom m behalf of the realms of 
Pagamsm, but no effect followed but that of intense admira- 
tion of his zeal He visited Ceylon, and tried to induce the 
government to take up arms against the Eaja of Jaflua, who 
c 0 2 
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persecuted the converts at Manar He afterwards made a 
voyage to the islands of Malacca and Java, and on another 
occasion to Japan In 1549 he proceeded to Japan again, 
and died on the 2d December, 1552, at the island of Sancian, 
within sight of China His body was conveyed to Goa, 
where it was placed in a coffin enchased with silver and pie- 
cious stones, and enshrined m a monument of exquisite art 
Though such devout men as Francis Xavier are connected 
with a system, some of whose tenets are subversive of the 
essential doctrines of Christianity, yet their spirits rise above 
their system, and their disinterested zeal, their fervent de- 
votion, their simple faith in the Lord Jesus, and their love 
for mankind, command our admiration Xavier laboured 
with unexampled zeal and with equal sincerity, but the 
effects of his labours, however imposing the array of num- 
bers as to converts, were nominal and superficial His pro- 
ceedings, as well as those of the Dutch Itefuimed Church, 
whose efforts will hereafter be noticed, were directed to the 
object of a conformity to certain extqjrnal things easily com- 
plied with, no tiuth being brought to bear on the heart 
through the Gospel, coming, not in woi d only, but m demon- 
stiation of the Spirit and with power, it would have been 
wonderful, indeed at variance with the history of early 
Christianity, if any saving effects had followed The oon- 
ncvioii of his teaching, as well as that of the Dutch clergy 
in Ceylon, with government, to say the least, jeopardized 
the interests of vital Christianity In the present day the 
case IS far otherwise under the wise and tolerant rule of 
Great Britain, the rights of private judgment are respected, 
and all are permitted the full enjoyment of any opinion and 
religious piacticcs that are not at variance with social order 
and public fieedom Beligious opinions are no bar to seculai 
employment with the British statesmen of India, nor do they 
affect promotion The teachers of Christianity among the 
Hindus are m the safest position as regards the exertion of 
legitimate mfluenoe, when the government allows them to 
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pursue their duties unfettered and unaided by its inter- 
ference When the truth of God, harmonizing ■with all the 
scientific deductions of human reason, is brought to beai 
on the mind, it cannot be doubted that, 'with the promised 
bleseing of God, prayerfully sought, e'very obstacle will give 
way, and the desiderated results will be realized 

More apace has been given to the history of Francis 
Xavier than it really deserves, in lelationto the brief sketches 
it IS intended to give of such matters in this volume, but as 
miaconccption eiists in many minds relative to the character 
of the success that attended Ins labours, it was thought the 
best to enter somewhat at length into his missionary history 
It is now pioposed to follotv the course of events con- 
nected with the Poituguese peiiod of Christianity m India, 
In the year 1500, the Inquisition, by order of John III of 
Portugal, was elected at Goa, and the diabolical scenes in- 
cident to that horrid tribunal were soon introduced For 
a full lecital of the cruelties pcipetiated under its sanction, 
It must suffice to refer to Di Buchanan’s “Christian Ec- 
searches,” and to Hough’s “ Christianity m India " The moat 
heartrending cruelties were inflicted upon hapless victims 
in the dark abodes of tliat inhuman institution No regard 
was paid to age, or to sex, or to rank, but torture, wuthout 
distinction, was alike administered to all that fell under the 
ban of the Holy Office The records of the awful cruelties 
excite mingled feelings of mdignatioii and pity Oh, how 
different from that giacious economy that proceeded from 
the infimte clemency of the world’s Redeemer ! It is grati- 
fying to know that the glowing power of the British m India 
led to the entire abolition of this vile and detestable insti- 
tution in 1816 

It might not be expected that the Church of Borne would 
tolerate the independent jurisdiction of the Syrian Chuich 
of Southern India , though it had from almost apostolic 
times enjoyed the utmost immunity and freedom in its 
tianquil and distant seclusion In 1545 the first attempts 
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were made by the Fnara of St Franoie to bnng the Syrian 
Chnatiana into the communion of the Church of Rome A 
brother of thia order, of the name of Vincent, deacribed as 
a great aervant of God, was in the first instance deputed by 
the Riahop of Goa to inquire into the state of the Syrian 
Churcli, and to induce them to acknowledge the Papal 
supremacy At first tliey welcomed him as a Christian 
minister, charged with an errand of good will towards them^ 
but they soon diacoveied tliat instead of attending to their 
improvement, and affording them the protection they ex- 
pected, his principal object was to make them proselytes to 
a faith of which they had not, uj) to that tune, even heard , 
and to bring them into subjection to a church whose autho- 
rity they bad never acknowledged After this discovery, 
Vincent peiceivod that they p.ud no fuither regaid to his 
ovhort.itioiis, and as ho was distant from the seat of the 
Portuguese power, he had not the means of coeioion He 
detoimuied to try other measures He founded a college, 
educated Syrian youths who were invested with ordeis, but 
the people would not lecogiiize them, they shut the doors 
of their chinches against the Portuguese and against their 
own sons Fading of Ins object, he tried conciliatory mea- 
sures, such as the adoption of the Syriac language and the 
])crmisaion to the students to retain their costume , this did 
not succeed The priests in oideis icfused to pi each against 
then ancient prelates, and even mentioned the Patriarch of 
Bain Ion in their prayers. 

Tlie Jesuits were not, however, to be foiled they were 
animated by a strong feeling against everything that opposed 
them, and the more so perhaps, because the events now pass- 
ing under oui notice were concurrent with those of the Re- 
formation m the West Perceiving then that the presence 
of the Syrian bishop w^as uiifitvouiable to their designs, they 
formed n plot for sending him to Rome He was eventually 
summoned to Goa by the bishop, and sent to Portugal He 
there promised, in the spirit of dissimulation, it la appre- 
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bonded, to cleanse his church from error, and to do faiB utmost 
to bring it over to the Church of Home He was permitted 
to return During his absence the Patriarch of Babylon, at 
the request of the church in India, went and consecrated 
another bishop The Jesuits tried to intercept him, but he 
eluded them by travelling m disguise, arrived at his desti- 
nation, and lias received with demonstrations of joy The 
formei bishop arrived from Portugal, and though regarded 
as a time-hervei, he was permitted to go to the south, in the 
hope, that by schism among themselves the Syrian commu- 
nity might be overcome Ho acted the part oi a traitor, as 
indeed he had already done, and sought the interfeicnce of 
the Archbishop of Goa against the newly consecrated Syrian 
bishop The Rnja of Tiavancoie consented to allow the 
Portuguese tioops to eiitei his dominions, seize the new 
bishop, and convey him to tloa, whence he was transported 
to Home The ship was diiven into a port in the Mozam- 
bique channel, where he eflected hia escape, and proceeded ta 
Mosul, where he was by new cicdoiitials confirmed m his 
position as Bishop of Jialabar Having no prospect of success 
without the auspices of the Pope, he resolved to go to Rome 
and obtain the sanction of his holiness He there renounced 
the Syiian faith, anathematized lus ancient creed, and engaged 
to bring over his people to the Komish Church He acted as 
perfidiously as his predecessor had done He was made 
Archbishop of Aiiga Male, and returned During this in- 
terval the bishop iii charge had thrown off the mask, and 
was maintaining doutiiiies lie wa.s said to have abjured He 
was reported to the Bishop of Goa, seized and sent to Rome,, 
where he died, how or when is not recorded 

On the arrival of the bishop from Rome, he was not, as he" 
expected, allowed to proceed to the south, but under various 
pretences detained at Goa He however made his escape, 
and found his way to his own country, where he was received 
With great delight by the people. Orders were issued for his 
apprehension He was not secured by force, but eventually 
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being cited to attend a council at Goa, he went He was 
required again to abjure hia Syrian creed, and make profea- 
Bion of his fiiith in that of Rome He returned to Malabar 
He resumed ancient practices, however, and paid no attention 
to his promises He wrote to the Patriarch to explain why 
he had attended the Council, and stated that he did so from 
fear of the Portuguese, who were over his head as a hammer 
IS over an anvil , and that when before the Council he deli- 
vered a confession of faith which none of the Latin bishops 
was able to contradict Ho requests an assistant, and the 
Patriarch sends a young man of the name of Mai Simeon 
The stranger seeks by winning the affections of the people to 
supersede his aged colleague, and gieat commotion ensues 
The Portuguese are appealed to, who secure the junior and 
sent him to Rome and Poitugal, he died m Portugal The 
senioi was summoned to attend another council at Goa, 
whereupon he not only refused to obey, but openly avowed 
his adheience to his ancient faith. 

When the account of those event^ reached Rome, Don 
Alexis de Meiiezes was about to leave Italy as the newly- 
appointed Archbishop of Goa Accordingly Pope Clement 
VIII addressed to him the brief he issued on the occasion 
His Hohuess expressed his views on the Nestorian heiesy, 
commanded the books to be examined, conectedand purged, 
and he ordered strict inquisition to be made into the conduct 
of the bishop whose defection led to these measures , and no 
bishop from Babylon was to enter Malabar Thus armed 
os a crusader against an unoffending and ancient Church, the 
new archbishop entered on his allotted task without loss of 
time Bishops and priests from Babylon attempted m vain 
to enter Malabar The archbishop strove to persuade the 
vicar-geneial to throw Up his commission, and offered him 
various inducemeuts to join the Church of Home, but he, 
being n man of principle and devotion, refused he died soon 
after The bishop himself also died, leaving his testimony in 
favour of the Syrian Church 
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The archbishop hereupon nominated a Jesuit of the name 
of Francis Koz to the vacant post, but aware how the appoint- 
ment would disparage them in the eyes of the Syrian Church, 
the Council of Goa hesitated to confirm the nomination 
Before his death the late bishop had confided the govern- 
ment of the Chmch to hia archdeacon, George, a man held m 
great estimation by the people The council devised a com- 
mission to be composed of the archdeacon, the Jesuit floz, and 
the rector of the Jesuits’ college The archdeacon demurred, 
and was permitted the sole chaige They press him to subscribe 
a confession of faith, which he refused, boldly stating that he 
had no more to do with the apostolical Chinch of St Thomas 
than the Apostle had to do with the Church of Rome the 
people supported him He eventually subscribes a confession, 
but lepudiates the authority of the Chinch of Rome The 
archbishop determined to pioceed in person to the scene of 
action, and then aftei a long continued series of persecutions, 
the Syrian Church was subjugated by the Church of Romo 
The proceedings of the archbishop were of the most nefa- 
rious character To effect his purpose he convened a synod, 
that there might be an appearance of legality in his proceed- 
ings j but its freedom was destroyed By pi omising the 
Portuguese advantages of a commercial ohaiacter, should he 
succeed, he secured their concurrence by tin eats, promises, 
or bribes, he induced the most influential of the Hindu Rajas 
and their officers to promote his object by intimidating the 
archdeacon, by ordaining a number of clergy, caressing those 
already in orders, and with presents conciliating the chief of 
the laity, he prepared them to listen to decrees which even- 
tually placed the Syrian Church under papal jurisdiction, and 
thus destroyed its pnmitive character and independence 
The Syrian Church, however, feeling the oppression of the 
Roman yoke, determined to throw it off The Jesuits had 
prohibited the mamage of their priests, seized all their 
chnrches, suspended images in them, and by bribing un- 
principled priests, they thus treated a people onee fiee as 
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slaves The Syrian Churoh sent repeated complaints to Borne, 
but obtained no redress At length they elected an arch- 
deacon, a relative of the late one, and placed themselves under 
Ills caie until they could obtain a bishop from their Patriarch. 
Just at this time the Dutch deprived the Portuguese of all their 
possessions iii Ceylon, and on the Continent greatly abridged 
their power Under these circumstances the Syiian Church was 
encouraged The Patriarch at Mosul sent a bishop, a man of 
the name of Attala Ho set out and arrived at Meliapore, was 
seized by the Jesuits and sent to Goa The S3'riau Christiana 
resolved to take up arms and rescue their bishop , but even- 
tually returned without effecting their object They hold a 
solemn convention, and sivcai on the Gospel to yield spiiitual 
obedience to none but their newly-appomted aichdeacon 
Twelve priests consecrate him, and a council is appointed to 
aid him in the management of his diocese Attala was con- 
demned by the Inquisition at Goa, and put to a cruel death 
Certain Carmelites were now sent by the Pope their ai rival 
awakened the jealousy of the Frauciscans, they therefore 
obtained passports from the Dutch Commodore, who w'as then 
carrying on an offensive war against the Portuguese all along 
the coast The Carmelites meet the aichdeacou, but the 
conference is fruitless , the Syrian Church had taken its mea- 
Bnres The Portuguese aided the archbishop, and the arch- 
deacon is obliged to flee, when his effects were brought out 
and burnt before the Church , the archbishop expressed 
regret that he could not add the owner to the flames 

The Dutch then took Quilon and Cranganore, besieged 
Cochin, and took that The Dutch, by authority, banished 
every European ecclesiastic , they stated that the Dutch 
East India Company had found the Jesuits inimical to their 
government, — the Jesuits at Jaffna m Ceylon havmg con- 
spired against them The Carmelite bishop being obliged to 
leave the coast, consecrated a native, under the title of the 
bishop of Megara — he was the first native Indian bishop 
The Syrian Churoh was thus Romanized The accompanying 
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engraving repieaents a bishop of the Syrian Church on the 
westem coast, and also a priest After that period the history 
of the Syrian Chriatiang is hut very imperfectly tiaced In 



I 

1732 the misaionaries of the Society tor Promoting Christian 
Knowledge at Madras, mention Syrian priests as coming from 
Malabar to the slirine of St Thomas The Danish mis- 
sionaries are visited the following year by a Syrian priest, who 
refused to eat with the Christiana at Tranouebar, lest he 
should lose caste ' 

In 1725 the Committee of the Society for Promoting 
Chiistian Knowledge wrote to their missionaries, suggesting 
that they inquire into the state of the Syrian Chiistians, and 
if possible, associate their priests with themselves in the work 
of evangelizing the heathens The missionaries expressed 
the opinion that it was neither desiiable nor practicable ; and 
the Syrian Chnstiaus were of the same sentiments The 
prejudices of caste are os inveterate among them as among 
the heathen The missionaries ascertained, that although the 
Syrian Church had been emancipated from the tyranny of 
Home, it had not abandoned her superstitions 
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On the present state and condition of the Syrian Church 
the recoids of the Church Missionary Society afford all 
needed information That society took up the work of its 
evangelization many years ago with great zeal, and adopted 
plana foi effecting this object of the most extensive and 
efficient character The Church Missionary Society aimed in 
the first instance to stimulate to activity the slumbering 
chill ch 111 this region The missionaries preached m the Syiian 
churches, and even superintended the education of its clergy 
It was hoped that in this way the Syrian Church would 
reform itself This plan failed, and it was determined to 
make a difference between the living and the dead, by inviting 
those desirous of receiving evangelical truth, to open and 
avowed associatiou with the Cliurch of England 

The Syrian Church is now under the authority of the 
Patriarch of Antioch “ In some respects,” says a clergyman 
of the Church of England, who recently visited them, 
“ their practice, if not their theory, is preferable to that of 
the Chuich of Rome They are not opposed to the circular 
tion and study of the Bible in the vernacular, and they profess 
to regard it as the highest standard of appeal They are 
opposed to image-worship, they permit their clergy to marry, 
and they show a commendable degiee of respect foi the 
Lord’s day They are also apparently more open to conviction 
than the Romanists On the other hand, there is loss union, 
order, and discipline among them, and, at present, with 
a large staff of governors, they are wuthout government 
Instead of one bishop they have at present five, each of whom 
regards the other four as intruders When there weie three 
of them, the Patiiarch of Antioch sent out a bishop to 
supersede the three, and transmit to him his annata, which 
had been stopped , but instead of doing this he applied him- 
self diligently to the work of making money, without ren- 
dering any report to the Fatiioich Another bishop was then 
sent to call the former to account, but he also has forgotten 
the poor Patriarch’s wants, and flown upon the spoil. The 
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Travancore government, being unable to dotermmo which oT 
the five bishops ought to be recognised, has hitherto refused 
to recognise any of them, and without its recognition and 
sanction they cannot exercise legal jurisdiction or reform 
abuses In consequence of this state of things, every priest 
does that which is right in Ins own eyes, and every bishop 
ordains by wholesale os many as are able to pay him his 
fees, and hence in some of the churches the number of the 
offaciating priests is so great, and each of them is so hungiy 
when it comes to his turn to oificiatc for a few days, that the 
poor sheep are m dangei of being not only fleeced, but 
skinned 

“ At Cottayam we visited one of the Syrian churches, 
which 18 built m something of the stylo we call Lombaid 
The interior was close and dark, and smelt strongly of hats 
Corresponding to our organ-loft there is a gallery, which is 
intended as a place of residence for unmarried priests The 
nave was quite unadoined, the chancel better lighted than 
the nave, and gaudily painted A peculiarity of all these 
churches is, that the clianccl-roof is higliei than that of the 
nave, instead of being lower, as it is With us At the entrance 
of the ohanccl, and ojiposite the altai, a lamp is kept burning 
day and night I did not luqmio of the Syiians why they 
lighted a lamp in their church m the dajtiine, but it seemed 
an apt emblem of thoir preference of the light of their own 
iiiveiitions to the light of ‘ the Sun of righteousness 

The preceding hasty review of the histoiy of Christianity m 
India and Ceylon would bo veiy imperfect without some brief 
notices of the proceedings of the Jesuits m Madura, which, in 
Southern India, was one of their most distinguished scenes 
of labour and success It is generally admitted "that the 
.lesuite have beei>most eneigetic and laborious missionaries, 
Sincere m their convictions, whether they were right or wrong, 
persevering for centuries in pursuit of their object, and for 
that object endiuing privations, peiaccutions, even death itself, 
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■with a courage and conatancy beyond all praise ” The account 
I am about to furnish is abridged from a full article on their 
miBBion in Madura, and contains no quotation except from 
the Jesuits themselves or some Roman Catholic author The 
territorial limits of the Jesuit mission in Southern India was 
ongmidly confined to the peninsula, being triangular, with 
Cape Comonn for its vertex, the Coleroon river for its base, and 
fur its sides the western Ghauts and the eastern sea It was 
known as the kingdom of Madura The shores of the Gulf 
of Manar, stretching from Cape Comorin to Adam’s Bridge, 
and usually called the Pearl Fisheiy Coast, were the scene of 
the labours of 8t Fiancis Xavier About one hundred and 
fifty years ago, as we are told, thia area was distinguished by 
the moral features of paradise Miracles, we are assured, were 
numerous, iivaliy and strife unknown, hundieds of thou- 
sands weie added to the Chuich, and the converts lived and 
died in all the fenoqi of their fiist love, and with the purity 
of the angels of heaven The Church possessed unparalleled 
blessings and ecjual success Di Wiseman, in a very beau- 
tiful description of the Church of Romo m her missionary- 
capacity, declaiGS that, “uo chimoiu oi boast is heard within 
her , but she perseveres in the calm fulfilment of hei 
eternal destiny, as unconscious of any extiaordinary effort 
as arc the celestial bodies m wheeling round their endless 
orbits, and scattering rays of brilliant light through the 
immeasiuable distauces of space” We may tiy hia criteria 
at Maduia 

Xavier landed in 1543 Nine years latei, the historiEui 
Bcrcastel mfoims his readers that the number of converts 
on the Pearl Fislieiy Coast alone amounted to upwards of 
500,000, — ‘‘ all fervent, and dcsiiiiig nothing more than to 
become maityrs of then faith ” The Jesuits of Madura con- 
demned hiB policy as ineffectual , it diffeied essentially from 
that of Ilohert; de Nubili, the founder of the Madura Mission, 
who entered the country about fifty years later. This re- 
markable man, to whom lefeience has been made in another 
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chapter, iinder the appellation Tatwab6dhakar, was the nephew 
of Cardinal BeUormme and the grand-nephew of Pope Mar- 
oellus II. The system of conversion he commenced in 1606 
was carried on for a period of one hundred and fifty years by 
hiB successors 

The first diatmct notice of this mission is contained in a 
letter fiom Father Martin, and dated Balasore, Bengal, 30tli 
January, 1699, expressing delight that, being ordered to 
Poiidichcny, he should be at the door, os it were, of the 
famous mission of Madura, which he vished to enter He 
says, speaking of his endeavours to gam tlie needed qualifica- 
tion for his woik “As soon as I anived in tins fane king- 
dom, I applied myself seriously to the study of the Bengali 
language At the end of five months J found myself suffi- 
ciently fur advanced to be able to disguise myself and to entei 
into a famous Brahmanical university ” Leavmg the marvel- 
lous and the questionable in mental and moral scieiice found 
in this averment, let us listen to his testimony regarding the 
Madura Mission IJe says “We shall be there, my dear 
father, at the door of the Madura Mission, the finest, in my 
opinion, m the world There are seven Jesuits there, nearly 
all Portuguese, who labour iiidefatigably with inoiedible suc- 
cess and with incredible hardships You ivill easily under- 
stand why I feel so s ti on gly attracted thither, when I teU 
you that the mission is reckoned to have more than a bundled 
and fifty thousand Christians, and that every day a very great 
number is added to it, the least that each missionary bap- 
tizes IS a thousand a year Father Bouohet, who has laboured 
theie for ten or twelve years, writes, that for his own part he 
has baptized two thousand m the course of this last year, aud 
that he has administered the initiatory saci ament to tlirec 
hundred in a single day ho that his arm fell down from weak- 
ness and fatigue. Besides, says he, these Christians are not 
like those in other parts of India, we baptize them only 
after strong proofs of their sincerity, and after three or foui 
mouths’ instruction After they once become Christians they 
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live like the angels, and the Church of Madura seems like a 
true image of the primitive church This father protests 
further, that he has sometimes listened to the confessions of 
several villagers without finding among them a single indivu^ 
dual guilty of a mortal sin Let it not he imagined, adds he, 
that Ignorance or shame hinders them from opening their 
consoienccs to this sacied tribunal, they approach it as well 
instiucted as the cleigy themselves, and with all the candour 
and simplicity of novices ” 

The testimony of Father Barbier, in 1720, is to the same 
effect “Among the hundreds, says he, whom I confess, 
acaiLcly shall I find eight who have fallen into any considei- 
able fault All edify me infinitely by their scrupulous exact- 
ness in fulfilling the duties of leligion, by the eagerness with 
which they listen to the word of God, and by the patience with 
which they enduie afflictions and maladies It seems to me 
that I look upon a revival of the fen'our of the early ages ” 

Father Tiembloy says, “Yes, the Chiistirms of India adore 
our God in spirit and lu truth , their w orship is pure, without 
any mixture Tlieir aversion to idolatry is earned even to 
scnipulonaiicss ” 

Wo are next infoimed of the power of the Cliiistians over 
demons, who, it would appear, possessed almost all Hmdua 
Fatliei Boudiet says “It is a fact, which no one m India 
doubts, and m regard to which the evidence does not admit 
of a doubt, that the devils utter oracles, and that these wicked 
spnits seize upon the priests who invoke them, or indiscrimi- 
nately on any of those who are present, and take part in these 
spectacles ” They are represented as appearing to catechu- 
mens under hideous forms, and conveying them away by force. 
He further affirms, “At A.ur I myself have been an, eye- 
witness how Chi istians of every age, of both sexes, and every 
lank in life drive away devils, by a single invocation of the 
name of Jesus Christ, by the sign of the cross, by holy water, 
and by other holy practices ” “Thus,” says he, “it is that 
oui neophytes have a sovereign contempt for the deVils, over 
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whom their quality of Christians alone gives them so great 
authority ” 

Father Bernard de Sa holds a colloquy with a demon, 
which surprised the idolaters He demanded, “Where are 
the gods whom the Hindus adore!” the answei was, “They 
are m hell, where they suffer horrible torments ” “ What 

becomes of their woi-shippera ! ” “They go to hell, wheie 
they burn in fire with the gods they have worshipped ” 

The Lutheians suffei fiom these demons we are told 
Father Calmette says, that when a Lutheran convert and 
his w'lfe, m Tanjore, were witnessing tlie exorcism of a 
heathen, the devil left him and ciiteicd the female heietic 
The exorcist asked the reason of this, when the devil said 
that she was his propert}' as much as the other peison he 
had just left The terrified husband went at once to a 
Roman Catliolio Church, asked [laidon of God, and taking 
up a little earth, moistened it with his tears, and laid it on 
the head of his wife, who was instantly dispossessed They 
are led to reniaik in one lettei, “Tt is said among the mis- 
sionaries, that the devil is the best catechist in the mission ” 
Travelling along one night. Father Trembloy tells us that he 
and four Christians that were with him, came upon a ligei, 
and being terrified, they exclaimed, “Santa Maria,” when the 
animal moved “ out of the path and showed, so to speak, by 
hia postuie and the gimding of his teeth, bow soiry he was to 
lot such a fine prey escape ” And so Father Martin tells us, 
that when heathens and Christians are journeying togethei, 
the animal devours the former without doing any harm to the 
faithful At Cotar miracles are wrought before a large cro‘s 
continually Water burns instead of oil in the lamps before 
the serine of the church Miracles are continued at St 
Thomas, near Madras , here he is said to have suffered 
martyrdom, hut RufinUs and Socrates say he was martyred 
at Edeasa, in Syria. A Hindu vows to pay eight fanams to 
a certain shrine at Cotar, if his child be cured of bliiKliiess 
The sight IS restored, and he proceeds to the place and pre- 

D D 
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Bents only five, whereupon blindness at once comes on his 
son again He pays the arrears, and rubbing a little oil on 
the eyes of his son from one of the lamps, his sight is re- 
stored A covetous heathen, who put into a lottery, obtained 
repeated success by propitiating the shrine of St Xavier with 
money 

The angelic neophytes of Madura pay special deference to 
the saints, and are rewarded Father Bouchet says, "Those 
whom tliey invoke most frequently are their guardian angels, 

■ — their patron, St Joseph, St John the Baptist, St Michael 
(the protector of our mission) St Peter, St Paul, St Thomas 
(the Apostle of these countries), St Ignatius, and St Xavier ” 

A Christian Pariar, condemned to death for killing a cow, 
IS released from bonds by praying to St Xaviei, and escapes 
from his sleeping guards It was a common practice to wear 
on the person medals of the Virgin and saints, as a preserva- 
tion from danger, and especially from evil spirits 

We cannot, for want of space, multiply evidence on the 
subject of these gross myths , let us just glance at the prin- 
ciples upon which the Madura mission was founded 

Father Robert-de-Nobill, knowing that the natives enter- 
tained strong prej udice against Europeans, and believing that 
it vas invincible, studied hard to acqune the language and 
a knowledge of the customs and usages of the people, aided 
by a Bralimau whom he won over to his plan He then 
entered Madura as a Brahman, having with him a forged 
document to attest his superior order He produced his 
w ritten scroll, and made oath that he was a Brahman He next 
assumed the gnrb of a religious order — that of the Sanyaais, 
and conformed in all things to Brahmanical usage, wore a tiger 
skm, carried a sacred staff, and smeared his persot^ with 
purifying cow-dung. Thus did all his associates deny that 
they were Europeans, and professed to be teachers of the law 
of Grod Father de Bourgos says, " Our whole attention is 
given to the concealing from the jieople that we are what the 
people call Fenngees (Franks), the shghtest Baapiaon of 
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this on their part would impose an inaurmountable obstacle 
to the propagation of the Gospel " A Heathen convert on the 
coast, who objects to receive baptism from a European, is sent 
to Madura that he may receive the rite from the Sanyasis 
This infamous system had for its object the conversion 
of the Brahmans, and the fraud thus piaotised was accom- 
pamed with every species of deception and conformity to 
heathen usage , the whole system was no more than a 
pagiinizcd Christianity devised by wicked and crafty men 
It was first proscribed at Goa, but without effect , then 
by Pope Gregoiy XV m 1C23 Clement XL sends an 
apostolic Visitor m 1702 , he examines the evidence ad- 
duced on all hands i dative to the proceedings at Madura, 
and by vaiious devices obtained coriect iiifoi ination on 
the real state of things They oie commanded to discon- 
tinue heathen usages and superstitions, his deciees are sent 
to Rome , the Jesuits send deputies, and endeavour to con- 
travene the legate, and waid off the conseijuonces of the mis- 
sion One of these returned, and stated, and protested in the 
church at Pondichory, that the Pope had assured him that 
the decree was not binding, calling to witness the body and 
blood of Jesus Christ The Pope transmits a brief to say 
that the statement is “false, and without the slightest founda- 
tion ” They however continued their course despite of brief 
after brief Benedict XIII interfered , Clement XII ei- 
ammed the question, Benedict XIV went mto the case fully, 
and shortly issued a brief, which terminated the fraud 

When it was discovered that the Madura missionaries were 
Europeans the heathen were disgusted , the thousands that 
had adhered to them abandoned them , and twenty years 
later the remaining Christians are described as living m the 
lowest state of ignorance and superstition Abb6 Dubois says 
after twenty-five years’ experience among them, — “ I would 
hardly dare to afiirm that I have anywhere met a sincere and 
undisguised Christian” Such was the rise, progiess, and 
decay of the Jesuits’ Madura Mission 
D D 2 
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After the decay of Poi tugueae power in India and Ceylon, 
and the ascendency of the Dutch, the Romanists were almost 
wholly dependent on the college at Goa for a supply of 
priests , and consequently their religious establishments, 
for many years, were not maintained with mnch efScienoy 
Within the last twenty years, however, there has been a 
great ehaiige Most of the laige stations aie now supplied 
with European priests, and a regular communication is kept 
up witli Rome The various orders of the priesthood are main- 
tained, colleges are established, the printing-press is active, 
and Romanism wears altogether another aspect from that I 
witnessed on my ariival iii 182G In some instances, schism 
has resulted from the mteivention of the Italian priests 
TTiose who formerly occupied the posts as priests from Goa, 
have in several instances refused to vacate then charge, and 
the peojile in part haVe joined them Where they have 
prevailed, the European priests have been obhgcd to form a 
now establishment 

Having gone through the history qf the Syrian Church, 
including the general proceedings of the Romanists, I shall 
here introduce some notices of the character of the Hol- 
landers, as evangelizera These superseded the Portuguese 
in political power, and weie not loss zealous to take their 
place in the work of conversion The auspices under which 
the Dutch advanced in the woik of conquest m the eastern 
sea, were highly favourable to the stability and extension 
of their power The decline of the Portuguese was rapid. 
We have seen enough in the preceding paiagraphs to show 
that their policy had been characterized by most unscru- 
pulous acts of perfidy and aggression ‘ Their mei chants were 
pie-emmcnt for rapacity and deceit , and m their demeanour 
towards the natives of all ranks and religions, they had 
excited an unusual feeling of disgust and impatience by their 
personal insolence and tyrannical assumption ’’ 

The Dutch, as they obtained a footing m their colonial 
poBsesBions, miiformly introduced the reformed Church of 
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Holland as the ebtablished religion They lost no opportu- 
nity of depressing the adherents of the Papacy, and showed 
great indignation against the symbols of its worship, paying 
no deference to the most revered objects of superstition The 
intrigues of the Jesuits were possibly more or less injurious 
to the Romanists , be that as it may, it is a matter of histoiy 
that the Dutch were less tolerant of them than of the Brah- 
manists and Buddhists In IG/iS, a law was promulgated which 
made it a capital crime to conceal a Romish priest The 
Romanists were forbidden to educate their children, and 
Hindus were piohibited the external observance of their reli- 
gious rites In the peninsula of Jaffna, the Dutch took pos- 
session of the Roman Catholic churches, and they attached 
schools to each , the Dutch minister visited them periodically, 
and baptized the children In IC85, their records state, that 
in that peninsula alone, there wore 185,000 native Christians 
Among the Singhalese, where the same alacrity was not mani- 
fested, a proclamation was made to accelerate the work , and 
it was thereby made, known, that only baptized persons, 
should aspire to offices under government, — they eventually 
numbered among the Singhalese, 340,000 baptized persona 
Under such impulses, even Brahmans accepted the rite of 
baptism, retaining, nevertheless, their own views, and ad- 
hering to their own ceremonial They judged that it was 
equally jnst for them to avail themselves of temporalities in 
this way, as it was for government to confer them on such 
conditions Attendance at school was made comjmlsoTy 
We need not be surprised that a chaplain at Galle, writes, — 
“ Idolatry is on the increase, so much so, as to render me 
doubtful of the propriety of baptizing the children of the 
natives, lest that which is holy be given unto dogs ” 

The Dutch laws made baptism essential to legal registra- 
tion How such a rule would operate on an unenlightened 
people might easily be anticipated — among the ignorant, ser- 
vile, and time-serviug, its enforcement was easy An anec- 
dote IS told of a native in Malwana, who being ill when away 
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from home, and anxious to have the due registration secured 
for hia chdd before his death, sent for his brother, and re- 
quested hia kind aid in the matter The brother, with the 
wonted facility of hia race, to evade a difliculty, instead of 
carrying the child all the way to Colombo for baptism, 
borrowed one in the town, and had it baptized in the name 
of the absent child who was at home in this way the same 
infant has frequently been baptized several times And in a 
way equally exceptionable, I have reason to believe, converts 
have in Some cases been again and again baptized by the same 
minister, being presented by a meiceimry catechist on spe- 
cial days, to swell the number of candidates, and induce the 
belief that the work of conversion was steadily advancing 1 
One so zealous and successful could but be well reported, 
and evontnally as ceitainly benefited by piomotion eficient 
labourers are always in demand 

The Romanists flourished notwithstanding the persocution 
to which they were subject by the Dutch A distinguished 
priest, despite the ordinances of the , government, travelled 
through the country, and preached to the people He was 
regarded with great veneration, and his name is revered 
almost as much as that of Xavier They maintained their 
ground , and to this day, are exceedingly numerous in every 
part of Ceylon, as well as in the maritime provinces of India 
We have not space to pursue this subject furthei Sufficient 
has been advanced to prepaie the mind to anticijiate the 
results which followed the withdrawal of the compulsory 
system of the Dutch When the English onfi aiichised the 
native mind, it asserted openly its rights, and the natuial 
phases of heatbomsin appcaieii in an open and undisguised 
light The hundreds of thousands of baptized heathens were 
lost, and icsolved into the original and ancestral systems of 
heathenism — 

"They melted from the field, as anow, 

When atreoma a^e awollea, and aouth winda blow, 

Diaaolv ea m adent dew " 
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lu the absence of efficacious truth, proclaimed and applied 
by earnest men able to deal with the mind m the vernacu- 
lars, it wcie wonderful if caste, andHmdiusm, or Buddhism 
should give way On a cool, shrewd and acute people like the 
Brahmauised portion of Ceylon, the attempt to force on their 
acceptance any form of religion, would produce a strong re- 
vulsion Compulsory methods would only impress them the 
more with an idea of the inherent weakness of the system 
that requned such violence, and uith the conviction that 
its promoters weie either ignoiant fanatics, or simstcr agents 
of a political expediency Among the Hindus and Budd- 
hists, with whom dialectics foim so large a portion of religious 
teaching, no progress can be made apart from well-attested, 
diviuely-authenti Gated, and self-evidencing truth 

I am personally acquainted with Hindus who were bap- 
tized under the Dutch legime, and even held office as 
Christian teachers One old gentleman of this class I 
remember veiy well, who was piesent on one occasion at a 
public Christian seryice, wearing his sectarial marks as a 
Saiva, and looking exceedingly venerable, being more than 
eighty yeais of age On the moinmg m question there was 
to be a baptism of four or five youths of highly respectable 
families, and the excitement was theiefore greater than usual. 
When the young men came forward, the old gentleman rose 
with an air of dignity, which his tall person and years well 
sustained, and said that he would suggest the propriety of a 
little delay in the administration of the holy rite, as in his 
judgment the youths were too dependent on heathen relations 
to permit their free action, and under such ciicumstances they 
might possibly contravene the rules of Christianity by marry- 
ing heathen wives, &c He also hinted that the youths had 
been unduly mflueuced m the course of their education by 
their teachers, and that their desire to become Christians was 
the result of undue persuasion I vvas well aware how the 
whole matter stood, as the school in which they were in- 
structed was under my own aupermtendence , however, as 
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the early history of the old gentleman himself was a monitory 
evidence of the need of caution in admimstenng the ordi- 
nance, I resolved to postpone the baptism 

This led to a conversation between the old gentleman and 
a native minister who was present The latter defended the 
propriety of using all legitimate influence by way of inducing 
intelligent Hindus to become Christians To strengthen his 
aigument he had recourse to various illustrations and similes, 
and among others he alluded to the artificial means used for 
ripening certain kinds of fruit, such as plantains, by exposing 
them to the action of smoke and warmth, ic , and jack- 
fruit, by slightly biiiising the rind As these means pio- 
moted maturity in fruit, so instruction and persuasion might 
mature the moral purpose , this was his strain of argument 
with the shrewd gentleman, who listened with gieat atten- 
tion, as did a largo company of respectable Hindus who were 
seated aiound The old gentleman rose to leply, and evi- 
deiioed by the confidence of bis expression his advantage in 
the argument, and said, “ If the ^ai djper will allow her to 
take her course. Nature will ripen the fruit without either 
smoko or stripes , time, the sun and the elements, will com- 
plete the process In like m.auiier, if you will allow these 
ouths to think foi tliemselves, they will eventually adopt the 
ooui-se most in accordance with the nature of things ” 

M.iuy of the Dutch ministers were men of great eminence, 
and equally distmguislied for talent, erudition and pioty , 
these no doubt felt that the political influence exerted to 
promote Christianity was attended with serious evils 

Auipng the descendants of Europeans theie were some 
bright examples of religious consistency I knew a devoted 
old lady of the name of Schraader, who for many years, in a 
large town in the northern province, was the sole instruc- 
tress of a considerable community She was in the habit 
of assemblmg the people in her own house for divine 
worship, when she read the Scriptures and conducted Divine 
Semce in the Portuguese language She translated several 
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religious books from Dutch into Tamil and Portuguese, and 
circulated them in manuscript written with her own hand 
She also composed in Portuguese a metrical histoiy of the 
chief parts of the Bible After the age of fifty-five she 
acquired English, and tianslated a volume of hymns out of 
that language into Portuguese She died about four years 
ago at the advanced age of eighty-five Highly intellectual, 
elegant m manneis, and eminently distinguished for sweet- 
ness of disposition, this pious and devoted woman was ono of 
the most influential persons m her neighbourhood For 
many years she conducted a school, and was well qualified to 
teach Dutch, Portuguese, and Tamil Doubtless this sainted 
matron secured the commendation of that Saviour, of whose 
love she was wont to discourse with so much sw cctncss There 
was a dignity in her manner, a solemnity and a cheerfulness, 
that combined to make her a most remarkable person Her 
form, her expression of countenance, her faltering accents of 
religious wonder and delight have often cheeied my mind , 
and she lives in my memory as a monument of the smgulai 
providence of God in the peculiar and bereaved ciicumstancea 
of a small Chnstiau community, who weic in her provided 
w ith a light that shone in a dark place, till the day of en- 
larged and more diffusive light dawned, undei the increased 
and multiplied means of instruction eventually provided 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


CHIHaTtANITT IN INDIA {continued) DANISH MISSION AT THANQDE- 

DAH ZIEGENBALO AND HI3 COLlEAOnES — TBANSLATION OE THE 

BCHirTDHia INTO THE TAMIL LANGUAGE — EVANGELISTIC AND FASTO- 

hal ladodh — MiaaioN aidld by the bOciETV i or the frofagation 

OF THE GOSFEL — I ETTIB OF CrOllGP THE HBST ABCHDISHOl 

TENiaoN S LETTER — PROGRESS AND DECAY OP THE MISSION 

In the history just sketched of the progress of Emopean 
commerce, conquest, and the religious proceedings of the 
Portuguese and the Dutch in India, -we see nothing that 
bears the true evangelical stamp with reference to the con- 
version of the Hindus to the faith of Chiist The Portuguese 
introduced a system, we dale not call it Christianity, that 
was distinguishable from that of the Hindus by little else 
than a foreign terminology, and the gieatei amount of pride, 
injustice, and cruelty, by which it was promoted The Dutch 
created an imposing monument of unprincipled conformity 
to an unknown system, which vanished on the withdrawal of 
the power by which it was upheld The English, disiegard- 
ing altogetlici the djing myriads with whom Lommercial 
enterprise and conquest brought them into contact, even 
denj’iiig, as we shall see, in the high places of the Church, 
the obligation to propagate the Gospel among them, hut very 
inadequately provided for the eAternal maintenance of reh- 
gion even among then own servants The honour of en- 
lightened and consistent conduct in the matter of attempting 
India’s evangelization w'as leserved for the Danes. A few 
remarks may suffice to show how this was brought about 
The increased traffic with India by the Dutch and English 
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led to the formation of a company at Copenhagen The 
first vessel from Denmark arrived on the Coromandel coast 
in 1616 For the protection and convenience of an increas- 
ing trade, the Danes procured by purchase a small territory 
from the Raja of Tanjoie, and built the town of Tran- 
quebar For many years no efforts weio made for the con- 
version of the natives At length, however, this object was 
suggested to Frederick IV, King of Denmark, who, with 
becoming zeal, resolved on the attempt to evangelize his 
Hindu subjects This noble act was but one of many that 
might be referred to, oiiginating at the commencement of 
lost century, in proof of an awakened state of religious 
feeling in the Reformed Church Then Schmidt of Holland 
encountered the African savage, and gamed him over to 
Christ, then Egede of Noiw'ay, and David of Moravia, and 
many others, braved the inhospitable elimes of Greenland 
and Labrador, 

“To plant successfully sweet Sharon 9 ro 9 B 
On icy pl^ns, and in eternal snows ’’ 

Eliot and Braiiierd, w'hose happy expononce and devoted 
zeal operated so magically on our own revered Maityn, went 
forth among the wild American Indians, fearing no evil The 
acute and philosophic Berkley, with ins laudable scheme for 
converting the savage Americans by a college to be founded 
in the isles of Bermuda, may be mentioned in this con- 
nexion He employs the following eloquent terms to set 
forth his noble project — “ A benefaction of this kind seems 
to enlarge the very being of man, extending it to distant 
places and to future times, inasmuch os unseen countries 
and after ages may feel the effects of his bounty, while he 
himself reaps the reward in the society of all those who, 
having turned many to righteousneas, shine as stars for ever 
and ever ” In the present chapter it is intended to narrate 
the events connected with the first efforts made by a reviving 
Protestantism to attack the gigantic fortress of Hindu super- 
stition The narrative in given in detail because it illustrates 
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the principles of the men employed, and shows how their 
conduct was in character with their relation to the Head of 
the Church and the solemn objects of their mission 

In 1705 Dr Liitkina, one of the Danish king’s chaplains, 
suggested to him the propriety of attempting the conversion 
of his Hindu subjects in the territory of Trauqucbar His 
Majesty at once applied to Professor Fiancke, of Halle, and 
two young men, Ziegenbalg and Plntscho, weie selected for 
the embassy They were chosen as persona distinguished for 
piety, sound judgment, amiability of disposition, and who 
had also the requisite talent and acquirements for such an 
important and trying service His Majesty provided for their 
maintenance out of the public treasury For the further 
consolidation of missionary plans, the Danish monarch, ill 
1714, sot up a Missionary College at Copenhagen, consisting 
of some of the leading ecclesiastics and coiiiicillois of state 
Special instructions were issued by the King to the College 
or incorporated Society, m which “every member was 
Solemnly exhorted to think it his duty, after hearty piayers 
put Up for the purpose, to lay to heart a work of so great 
concern, and to employ what gifts Pi evidence liad bestowed 
Upon him for so Christian a design — viz that the Gospel of 
Christ be pleached to the Gentiles, and tliereby many souls 
he brought over to J esus Christ ’’ The College, thus prompted 
by royal counsel, w'os careful to aid the labourers emjiloyed, 
and also to augment the number, whilst they were attentive 
to promote the temporal and spiritual interests of those 
brought into the fold of Christ abroad “ Happy omen for 
Denmark, when its reigning monarch, regarding himself 
simply as a member and citizen in the Church and common- 
wealth of the Redeemer, felt the sacredness of the obligation 
to do what 111 him lay to advance the great ends of the re- 
demptive economy, and honour and support those who were 
appointed its heralds and ambassadors to the realms of 
heathenism l” 

The 20th November, 1705, was the day on which Ziegen- 
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balg and hia collen^e set out on their miaalou to India 
The incidents and events on the voyage are delineated by 
tho missionaries with graphic simplicity On the 9th of 
July, 1706, they arrived at the place of their destination 
Being on their station, and in the scene of action, they ex- 
press their views respecting their gieat work They lesolve 
to use every means, in dependence on divine aid, spiritually 
to enlighten the understandings of men, to exalt and magnify 
the Lord Jesus m then souls, and by the grace of God, to 
convey such a lively knowledge of the Gosjjel as might render 
the heathen obedient to the faith, and thereby save them 
fiom everlasting rum How strikingly and advantageouslj’^ 
does this contrast with the proceedings of the Romanists and 
Hollanders ' They begin with no piecouceived and ill-adapted 
plan , but, relying on the instrumentality of the W ord and the 
promised aid of the Holy Spirit, they enter on the work of 
heralding the message they had received fiuin the Lord Jesus 
Being fired with holy zeal, these apostolic men would liaie 
hastened at once to deliver the message, but the language was 
required They had arrived m a country where they met an 
uttei destitution of all aids to the eiiterpiise in which they 
were engaged They had no grammars and dictionaries, 
except those of the natives, which of course, as being wholly 
in the native or Tamil language, and m the high or poetic 
dialect, were as unsuited to them as would have been a 
grammar of the Chinese There was no Bible, although the 
Romanists had preceded them two centuries As the Portu- 
guese language was used among descendants of Europeans, 
and to some extent among the natives of the Danish settle- 
ment, they resolved to acquiie that as easier, and as a 
readier way to their mam object Soon, however, they dis- 
covered that the patois Portuguese could never be made 
the vehicle for conveying instruction to the Hindus, and, 
therefore, resolved on the study of Tamil Ziegenbalg made 
rapid proficiency, and soon composed a grammar, from which 
I learnt the rudiments of the language nearly a hundred 
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and twenty years after it was published, He nest compiled 
a dictionary. 

Among other difficulties that impeded their progress they 
name the prejudices produced in the native mind by “tha 
abominably wicked lives of the Christiana " “ They,” the 

natives, “ look upon Christians as the very dregs of the world, 
the vilest and most corrupted people under the sun, and the 
general bane of mankind ” They frequently asked whether 
the Chnstiana led as wicked lives in Europe as they did in the 
East Indies Under these circumstances the judicious mis- 
Bionariea sought, by instruction and prayer, to improve the 
Europeans, and their efforts were not unattended with good. 

They speak of the state and proceedings of the Romish 
Church at Tranquebar, and confirm the statements elsewhere 
made respecting the corrupt proceedings of the priests They 
describe a procession of neophytes, who were led to baptism 
with music and banners, sprinkled in multitudes, and being 
led back, had small coin thrown among them The Danish 
Mission, whilst protesting against such wholesale baptisms of 
Ignorant men and women, were careVul to make it known 
that they sought conversion as the result of enlightened and 
free choice In these proceedings the Danish missionaries 
ore worthy examples of all who are called to labour among 
the Hindus It is now, os then, of the utmost importance 
that the missionaries of the Reformed Church, “ by raising 
high and conspicuous the standard of Protestantism, substi- 
tuting openness, candour, and kindness, for concealment, 
guile, and violence , the spirit of mquiry for tlie stupor of 
apathy — knowledge for ignorance — mental freedom for bhnd 
acquiescence — the distinct and independent individuabty of 
man for his irresponsible absorption into the general mass 
— ^the right of private judgment for the obligation of pas- 
sive obedience, should seek to render the contrast between 
Protestantism and Romanism as striking to the shrewd 
common sense of the heathens, as if they were severed by an 
im passable gulf” 
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These forerunners of Protestant nnsBions soon found, as 
they advanced in their work, that the Hindu system of 
religion, its metaphysics and mythology, and the power of 
its priesthood, had to be met in their progress as being sent 
‘‘for the defence and confirmation of the Gosjiel ” Con- 
sistently with their high vocation, they procured the sacred 
books of the Hindus, as far as they could, and endeavoured 
to acquire information on those subjects that were found 
to preoccupy the minds of those they sought to enlighten 
and save 

Zeigenhalg describes the Hindus as a “ wily sagacious peo- 
ple, that need to be managed with a great deal of wisdom, 
circumspection, and discretion — a quick and undei standing 
people, who require good reasons and arguments foi every- 
thing ” They used every means for securing the enlighten- 
ment of those they laboured amongst Thus they "preached” 
and they " taught” in public on stated occ.isions, in private, 
and "from house to house” A volume of the friendly 
conferences they had, with the natives was published at 
an early period of the mission In India sermons alone 
will not meet the case of the native churches The people 
must be catechised The tiuth must be instilled and fixed 
by a careful attention to the state of the mind and the 
progress of truth in its enlightenment However correct 
and valuable symbols, standards, and foimulanes aie in their 
place, they do not icach the mind of a native in its ordinary 
condition 

The honoured men whose labours we are now considering, 
were not unmindful of the mam busmess, tliat of supplying 
the native church with the precious book, the Bible Zei- 
genbalg entertained a profound sense of the importance of 
this work, and speaks of it as calculated to exert a mighty 
influence “in establishing the religion of Christ on a firm 
foundation ” His difficulties were immense Though be 
brought to the work a well pieparcd mind, nchly stored 
With the requisites of matured scholarship, the language into 
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■which he had to turn the divine word, was then for the fint 
time to be used as a vehicle of inspired truth Few, apart 
from actual experience, can estimate the extreme difficulty felt 
m the selection of words for Christian teaching in a language 
used for ages as the exponent of false philosophy and pagan 
superstition The work was however completed. In 1714 the 
■version of the New Testament was printed , and the Old, 
including the Apocrypha, was put forth in the years 1725 
— 28 More than thirty books in Tamil, and upwards of 
tnenty in Portuguese, issued fiom the first missiDn press at 
Tranqiiebar They estaVihshed a boai ding-school with special 
refeieuce to the careful education and training of a select 
number of native youths They also entertained strong 
imprcs'iions as to the necessity for a higher course of training 
for the preparation of missionary agents 

The Danish missionaries built a church at Tranquebar 
In 1713 they numbered two hundred and forty-five converts, 
chiefly of the lowest order of natives and the Portuguese 
Though the Bible affirms that not nyiiiy mighty, not many 
noble, not many wise, aio called, yet it is true that the first 
convert from Hinduism among the natives of thu south, was 
a young mau of royal exti action, and another was one of 
the most learned men m the country The missionaries set 
up a panel manufactory To relic\e couverts who had lost 
all as the consequence of embracing Christianity, they also 
began various manufactories to enable them to oaiii an honest 
livelihood 

It is impossible to read the records of the first mission of 
the lleformed Church in India, without deep admiration of 
the apostolic zeal and practical good sense of its first agents. 
In the true seuse, they became all things to all men, that 
they might gam some In this they persisted, and with the 
varied measures the principle necessitated they persevered ; 
they adopted such means as they found from experience 
would best suhsorve the one grand design, that of converting 
men fhim error to truth, from sin to holiness Refemng 
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Chnfitian luiaBions to their mam scope, object, and design, 
and comparing the proceedings and spirit of the Danish 
missionaries with Apostolic models and evangelioal acquire^ 
ments, we judge that all men who take their measures from 
the living Word, must accord to them the highest praise 

The records of their proceedings when published m Europe 
were not passed over as idle stones, but treated with the 
respect and deference to which they were entitled The 
wisest and best men of the day gave heed to the things they 
made known, and whilst they cherished a warm sympathy 
with the devoted men engaged m the noble enterprise, they 
showed their beneficence and aided the work 

George the First of England was led to take the deepest 
interest m the Danish Mission , yea, and to enter into direct 
personal correspondence with the Missionaries No act in 
the life of that British monarch does more credit to his head 
and heart than the penning of these Boyol Missionary letters 
On a visit to England Ziegenbalg was introduced to the King, 
George the First, anil to the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
who received him courteously, entered upon the subject of the 
convei-sion of the Hindus with much warmth of feeling, and 
assured him of their pationage Ho received similar assur- 
ances from the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of 
London, and every one of these distinguished personages 
afterwards redeemed the pledges they had so kindly given 
In a woid, his visit to England answered all his eipectations, 
it proved both serviceable to his Mission, and honourable to 
huuself 

The publication of the Missionaries’ correspondence in Ger- 
many was productive of sympathy, and therefore the Rev 
Mr Boehm, Chaplain of Pnnee George of Denmark, the con- 
sort of Queen Anne, published in 1709 an English translation 
of several letters which he had received from the Missionaries, 
dedicating his work to the Archbishop of Canterbury, Presi- 
dent, and to the other members of the Society for the Fropa- 
gatioD of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, which was, as is veil 
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known, eatabliahed by Eoyal Charter m 17t)l Shortly after 
the publication of the letter m question, the venerable Society 
resolved to render some assistauce to the undertaking in 
behalf of the Hindus, and sent the Missionaries a giant of 
twenty pounds and a case of books, accompanying the first- 
fruits of British beneficence in behalf of the conversion of 
India, with letters of encouragement It must indeed be 
matter of sincerest gratification to every right-minded person 
to recognise, m the directors of the noble Society just then 
organized m England, such sentiments as we read in the fol- 
lowing extract from one of than letters to India — 

“ May the Lord bless you, whom He hath counted w^orthy 
to BOW the first seed m a work, which, in time, may grow to 
a tioe, in whose branches the birds of the an may build their 
nests Youi confidence in your woik may gather strength, 
from the evidence you already have of the power of God in 
carrying it on thus f.ir For though yet but small, still it is 
as a gram of mustaid-secd, which, by its indwelling vitality 
and stiength, makes.itaelf known by tquching the hearts of 
men Love and humility must be the two pillars wheieon 
to raise your edifice, if it is to have an immovable foundation 
which no turbulence of storms or waves shall be able to over- 
throw Upon many a one has the door, once opened, been 
shut again, because he has not kept it open with a holy fear, 
humility, and love If we do not shut it upon ourselves, the 
promise remains, ‘ No one shall close it ’ We may go forth 
boldly, but it must bo in the name of Christ we may go on, 
but it must be m his strength When all who profess the 
name ot Christ throughout the world, shall hold together 
as members of one body, m holy love, they will show 
forth great strength, and exeicise a mighty, though secret 
mfliienoe over the heathen, who then cannot but see, hear, 
and feel, that there is a power residing in us to which they 
are strangers ” 

Ziegenbalg visits Madras. He is kindly entertained and 
lefreshad by the Enghsh. He afterwards purchases a garden 
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■with the funde received from England, in the neighbourhood 
of Tranquebar In 1710 a second abstract of their proceed- 
ings waa published in England, and excited greater interest 
m then undei taking. The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge now undertakes the business of supply, but yet 
the funds collected were placed iii the hands of Archbishop 
Tenison and Mr John Chamberlayue, the Piesident and 
Secretary of the Society foi the Propagation of the Gospel, 
‘'Nothing could be more gratifying than the liberality of 
the English, who distinguished themselves on this occasion. 
People of all ranks, nobility and clergy, ladies and gentlemen, 
citizens and merchants, contributed to a large amount, some 
without wishing it to be known ” 

Part of the money contiibuted at this time was ex 2 ieuded 
in the purchase of a pnntiug-pi ess, tjpe, printing-ink, books, 
and a set of mathematical instruments An edition of the 
Poitugusso New Testament was punted in London for tho 
Tranquebar Mission The Secretary of the Society for Pro- 
moting Chiistian Knowledge wrote to the Rev Mr Lewis, the 
English Chaplain at Madras, and inquired into the state of 
religion on the coast In his rejily he says that they “ought 
and must be encouiagcd m the tirst attempt of Protestants 
to diffuse the truth in India” “We must not,” says he, 
"put out the smoking flax, it would give our adversaries, the 
Papisis, who boast so much of their congregations, too much 
cause to tiiumph over us” In 1716 another Chaplain, the 
Rev Mr Stevenson, who had visited Tranquebar and where 
he spent several days, speaks in a highly commendatory 
manner of the labours of the Missionaries m the Tamil and 
Portuguese languages He observes with refeience to the 
practice of catechising, “ The children are greater proficients 
in true Christian knowledge than those of an advanced age 
among us ” 

The mission, at the request of the Governor and Chaplain 
of Fort St George, who rendered aid towards the desiderated 
<d>ject, waa extended to Madras in 1717 Ziegenbalg and 
E E 2 
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hiB oolleague sent a report of their miaaion about this tnnd 
to George the First His Majesty transmitted the following 
gracious reply — 

Georgif hy the grace of God^ King of Great Britain, dc, to the Reverend 

and Learned Bariholamev} Ziegenhalg^ and John Ernest Qrundler, 

Missionaries at Tranquehar 

''Reverend and Beloved, — ^Yotir letters, dated the 20th of January 
of the present year, were most welcome to us , not only because the 
work undertaken by you, of converting the heathen to the Christian 
faith, doth, by the grace of God, prosper, but also because that in this 
our kingdom such a laudable zeal for the promotion of the Gospel 
prevails 

“We pray that you maybe endued with health and strength of 
body, that you may long continue to fulfil your mmiatry with good 
success , of which, as we shall he rejoiced to hear, so you will always 
find us ready to succour you in whatever may tend to promote your 
work and to excite your zeal We assure you of the continuance of 
our royal favour 

“ Geoege R 

“ Given at our Palace of Hampton Court, the 23d of August, a. d 
1717, m the fourth year of our reign ” ^ 

Need we remark that such a letter from the first of the 
House of Brunstvick, called by Divine Providence to rule 
over the British empire, argued well for that Protestant faith 
which he was cialted to defend? The following letter from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury was written and transmitted 
to the honoured men who were labouring to plant the Gospel 
in India — 

To Bartholomeio Ziegenbalg and John Ernest GrumdUr, Preachers of tJi£ 
Christian Faith on the Coast of Coromandel 

“ As often as I behold your leitera, Reverend Brethren, addressed to 
the venerable Society mstituted for the Promotion of the Gospel, 
whose chief honour and ornament ye are , and as often as I contemplate 
the light of the gospel, either firet now rising on the Indian nations, 
or after the intermission of some ages revived, and as it were restored 
to its inheritance, I am aonatramed to magniiy that singular goodness 
of God m visiting nations so remote, and to account you, tny brethren, 
lughly honoured, whose ministry it hath pleased Him to employ in l^u 
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pioua work, to the glory of Hie name, and the BBlvation of so muiy 
nuUione of souls 

** Let others indulge in a ministry, if not idle, certainly leas laborious, 
among Christians at home , let them enjoy m the bosom of the Church, 
titles and honours, obtained without labour or without danger, your 
praise it will be (a praise of endless dumtion on earth, aud followed by 
a just recompense m heaven) to have laboured in the vineyard which 
yourselves have planted, and to have declared the name of Christ 
where it was not known before , and through much peril and difficulty 
to have converted to the faith those among whom ye afterward fulbUed 
your ministry Your province, therefore, brethren, your office I place 
before all dignities in the church Let others be pontiffs, patriarchs, 
or popes, let them glitter in purple, m scarlet, or in gold, let them 
seek the admiration of the wondering multitude, and receive obeisance 
on the bended knee yu have acquired a better name than they, and 
a more sacred fame , and when that day shall arrive when the Chief 
Shepherd shall give to every man according to his work, a great 
reward shall be adjudged to yoU Admitted into the glonous society 
of the Prophets, Evangelists, and Apostles, ye, with them, shall shine 
like the sun among the leaser stars for ever and ever 

“Since then so great honour is given unto you by all competent 
judges on earth, and since so great reward is laid up for you in hfevven, 
go forth with alacrity to that work to which the Holy Ghost hath called 
you God hath already given unto you an illustrative pledge of His 
favour, an increase not to *be expected without the aid of His grace Ye 
have begun happily, proceed with spirit He who hath carried you 
safely through the dangers of the seas to such a remote country, and 
hath given you favour in the eyes of those 'W'hose countenance ye most 
desired, He who hath bo liberally and unexpectedly ministered to your 
wants, and who doth now daily add numbers to your church , He will 
continue to prosper your endeavours, and will subdual unto Himself, by 
your means, the whole continent of Oriental India" 

“ 0 happy men • who standing before the tribunal of Christ, shall 
exhibit BO many nations converted to His laith by your preaching 
Happy men • to whom it shall be given to say before the assembly of 
the whole human race, * Behold us, O Lord, and the children whom 
Thou hasb given us ' Happy men • that being justified by the Saviour, 
wbgll receive in that day the reward of your labours, and also shall hear 
that glorious encomium, 'Well done, good and faithful servants, enter 
ye into the joy of your Lord ' 

“ May Almighty God graciously favour you and your labours in all 
things May He send to your aid fellow-labourers, such and as many 
os ye will May He mcrease the bounds of your churches May He 
open the heBirts of those to whom ye preach the Gospel of Christ, that 
hearing you, they may receive life giving faith. May He protect you 
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and yours from all btiIs and dangers And when ye arrive (may ii "bo 
late) at the end of your course, may the same God, who hath called you 
to this same work of the Gospel, end hath preserved you in it, ^rent 
to you the reward of your labour, and an incorruptible crown of 
glory I 

" These are the fervent wishes and prayers of, "Venerable Brethren, 
"Your most faithful Fellow-servant in Christ, 

"Gulielmus Cant. 

From onr Palace at Lambeth, 

" January 7th, 1710 ” 

The hoiiouied Ziegcnbalg entered into rest before this 
paternal epistle reached its destination He died Feb 23d, 
1719, in the thirty-sixth year of his age Hia remains were 
interred in the first church he built, amid the sobs of his 
friends and his native flock Besides a small mural tablet 
recording his name, age, &c , no monument has been raised to 
his niomoiy, hut his name stands insonbed on the records of 
ecclesiastical history in India His labours, especially those 
bestowed on the tianslation of the Sacred Sciiptures, embalm 
his memory with odours sweeter far 'than any spices that 
weiB ever compounded for the dead 

The Head of the Cliuich, notwithstanding the removal of 
the labourers whom He had sent into the field, still continued 
the woik, and gradually extended it to vaiious parts of the 
country Cuddaloie, Madras, Tanjore, Trichmopoly, Nega- 
patam, Tinnevelly, were added to the sphere of their labours, 
and during the last centuiy upwards of fifty missionaries 
anivcd iii India, m connexion with the Tranquebar mission 
Ziegenbalg, Swartz, and Gencke, are names familiar to all who 
are acquainted with the records of missions Di Schultze 
was the first Telugu scholar and translator of the Bible into 
that language Dr Kohlholf was the colleague of Swartz, aud 
succeeded liim Dr Botler was a man of science Fabiicms 
possessed superior powers , he revised the Tamil Bible, and 
published a volume of hymns in Tamil, which is deservedly 
popular among the native Christians of the present day. 
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X)r. John, of Trahquebar, ms the firet miBsonary who com- 
Dienoed an English school. Drs Kohlhoif, CiEmmerer, and 
Eotler, I had the pleasure of knowing The others had fallen 
asleep before I went out Many ^ of these distinguished men 
laboured for very long periods, — Rotler, I think, was in 
the country sixty-four years Kicrniinder, who removed 
from Cuddalore, in 1758, to Calcutta, founded the mission 
in that city, and biult the first Christian church in 1770, 
called Beth Tephillah, the house of prayer He laboured 
more than half a century ni the countiy The missions, 
as they blanched out, were conducted on the same jdan 
as the one first commenced at Tranquebar The Missionaiies 
employed the same means that Protestants do at the 
present day. The preaching of the word was the piimaiy 
business, and that iii the vemaculai language They made 
extended tours for the purpose of making known the truths 
of the Gospel They founded regiilai congregations, and 
statedly ministered to them. They catechised those under 
their pastoral care, and in this way, by a skilful and familiar 
ay.stem of interiogarioii, asceitained what their flocks knew, 
and imparted msti notion accordingly They translated the 
Bible, and wiote other icligious hooks, thus laying the 
foundation of a native literature Their educational plans 
wcie extensive and efficient Some of their converts, under 
their training, hecamo sufficiently matured m knowledge 
and grace to enter the ministiy, and took their place as the 
precursors of what all must de.3ire to sec as the only ground 
of hope for a self-propagating Cliristiamty — an indigenous 
ministry The baptized conveits amounted to upwards of 
fifty thousand Had the cause been supported with the 
same efficiency under which it was commenced, and had 
labourers of the same spirit been continued in undiminished 
BuccesHion, the Church of Christ would ere this have been 
planted in the greater part of Southern India Towards the 
end of last century the missionaries entered the field few in 
number and far between, aud eventually the supply was 
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entirelj cut off la 1616, ooly three nuBsioDanea remained 
in connexion with the once ffounahing field, and two of these 
were supported by English funds Many of the native 
Chnstians, as sheep having no shepherd, fell away, and were 
scattered Others were absorbed in the growing ranks of 
other missionary institutions 
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CHAPTER XIX 

CHBIBTIAirlTT IN INDIA (CONTINUED) ANOLO INDIAN GOVEBNMENT 

MEASURES — INADEQUACY OE BELIOIOUS INSTRUCTION IN INDIA — THE 
ZEAL OF SOME OF THE ENQLESH CHAPLAINS BUCHANAN, BROWN, 

MARTTN, CORRIE, THOMASON, HERD — INDIAN EPISCOPATE BISHOp’s 

COLLECE — MISSIONS OF THE CHURCH 

Amid much that is traditional, vague, and uncertain in regard 
to the question of early Christianity in India, there is suffi- 
cient to assure us of its existence there at a period compara- 
tively near that of the Apostles It is, however, evident that 
the iiiflueuoe it exerted was but partial and local, confined 
almost wholly to those foreign residents whose commercial 
pursuits had led them thither for secular purposes There is 
no proof that its adherents, whether foreign or native, or both, 
used any means to extend into the “regions beyond ” the 
western coast, where it was first planted, the gospel of the 
grace of God This absence of benevolent aggressiveness on 
the part of the early Church in India is, to my own mind, a 
strong proof that its action and influence were almost, if not 
wholly, confined to the commercial residents who, as agents 
of Alexandrian, Parsi, and other foreign merchants, were tem- 
porarily or permanently located in the empona of trade 
Lacking the native vigour and expansiveness of genuine 
Christianity, the Church mode no effort to extend itself, and 
it was equally feeble in resisting the aggressions of Rome, as 
the details already furnished clearly show But the prooeed- 
mgs of the Romanists are not thereby justified , their arti- 
fice, intrigue, fraud, and violence, must evoke feelings of the 
strongest indignation, whilst the prostration of the original 
institutions and primitive economy of the Indo-Syrian Church 
will excite painful regret The timid, selfish, fraudulent, and 
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unprincipled proceedings of some of the Syrian ecolesiastioa 
must have produced a withering eifect on the members of the 
Syrian Church There seeme no reason to believe that the 
state of Christian feeling and practice among the Syrian 
Christians was very different, when the Portuguese arrived 
on the coast, from that now existing, and which has been 
described by one whose testimony has been already intro- 
duced into these pages 

Tile deeds of violence and of blood connected with the 
efforts of Portugal to convert the people of Southern India 
aie but ill compensated by the zeal and activity of the sincere 
but mistaken Xavier Bloody massacres, cruel persecutions, 
imprisonments, and, indeed, all the horrors of the inquisition of 
Goa, are but a poor substitute for the woid of truth, the Gospel 
of salvation, of which iii then proceedings we read nothing 
Consecrated banners, blessed hats, crucifises, images of the 
saints, a transferred Hindu pai-aphernalia of idolatry, are sub- 
stituted for the Bible It would appeal that the Portuguese, 
fai from improving os they became better acquainted with 
thoir new possessions, became worse an& woise One of their 
own governors, in 1545, says, “I dare not govern India by 
men who are so changed fiom truth and honoui ” "The Por- 
tuguese entered India with the sword in one hand and the 
crucifix in the other , finding much gold, they laid aside the 
crucifix to fill their pockets ” They are said to have “wallowed 
in wealth and wautonness ” Who can look at the pioceedings 
of the Jesuits at Madura and elsewhere without a feeling of 
surprise, as he witnesses the inci edible spectacle of wholesale 
fraud adopted there for introducing Christianity 1 Italian 
priests attired, oi almost naked rather, like Hindu ascetics, 
conforming to pagan usages, foisting a book on the natives 
under the name of a Hindu ordinance, denying that they 
were Europeans, could hardly be imagined, were not the 
narrative of their proceedings authenticated by the most 
unquestionable authoiity These facts, so prominent in the 
history of Christianity in India, grievously mar its pages. 
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Nor IS the period during which the Dutch bore sway, and 
exerted themselves for the advancement of Presbytenanism, 
more satisfactory Dishonesty, cruelty, and intoleianoe, com- 
bined with the sinister motives their policy involved, were 
not much better fitted for this end than the pitiless cruelty 
and unblushing fraud of their predecessors The Dutch, as 
did the Portuguese, numbered their converts by hundreds of 
thousands, but subsequent occurrences afforded abundant 
evidence that they were apocryphal and nominal, not real 
believers Neither cruelty, nor fraud, nor appeals to self- 
interest, could lay the foundation of genuine Christianity 
The Mission from Denmark begins a new epoch in the 
history of Christianity in India The proceedings of its agents 
stand in delightful contrast to those of the Portuguese and 
of the Dutch As commanded by oui Lord, they preached 
the ghd tidings, and commended themselves and their 
doctrines to the judgments and cunscieuces of those whose 
salvation they sought to promote 

Although the establishment of British power in India W'as 
not made subseivient to the diffusion of the truth among 
the Hindus, or cveu of the liberty of British Christiaus to 
use efi'orts for its propagation, yet the supreme government 
has gradually removed tlie obstacles which local authority 
created , and eveutually, as we have seen, the local go- 
vernment, by a lex loci, removed every cause that might 
be construed mto an abridgment of the rights of private 
judgment We shall see, as we advance, that the annals of 
Christianity assume an improved character The efforts to 
convert the Hindus to the faith of Christ will be found, 
w'lthiii the new and more auspicious peiiod, of a very different 
nature from some of those we have been compelled to narrate 
The unadorned inflbence of the Gospel, the efficacy of truth 
unaided by the favour and uninfluenced by the power of 
secular rulers, have been the instruments, the only means that 
have been tried since Britain cast her eegia over the millions 
of ludia. The Bible is the instrument on which alone the 
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modem missionary can depend Its tmtha are expounded and 
applied, its eTidenoes are adduced, and its sanctions unfolded, 
OB the authorized means of enlightening the understanding 
and awakening the conscience The judgment and the heart 
are cultivated, and therefore the fruit realized, though not 
great m quantity, is satisfactory in quality 

It IS now proposed to furnish a succmct statement of the 
progress of Christianity in India since the English became 
masters of the country The subject may be considered 
under vanous aspects, as connected with the several objects 
that have been pursued, and the means adopted by different 
parties It will be the aim to present some of the more 
interesting facta connected with the advancement of Chns- 
tianity uuder the paramount power of the English 

Following the track of English progress in India, it seems 
moat natural to narrate the events that have arisen out of 
government measures in relation to the Church of England, 
This will lead us to the labours of the Chaplains, and the 
founding of the Indian Episcopate The latter fact will 
connect itself with the establishment of the Bishop’s Mis- 
sionary College Having glanced at the events connected 
with this branch of the subject, we shall briefly delineate the 
commencement and progress of Protestant Missions, and their 
present state and prospects 

The East India Company was incorporated December 13 th, 
IGOO, and their first fleet sailed on the 2d of May, IGOl, 
No provisions were made by the Legislature for the instruc- 
tion and conversion of the natives with whom they traded 
This IS not to be wondered at in the first instance The 
practical character of the English stands opposed to mere 
theories and schemes that have no promise of utility Com- 
merce, not conversion, was the object of the Hon East India 
Company’s chartei, and to its extension and permanency all 
efforts were directed 

Cromwell is said to have entertained the intention to in- 
clude, in hiB “ gieat design” for promoting Protestantism, the 
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temtoriBB in India He Beems to have admitted it to be 
"the duty of the State to provide rehgioua ordinances and 
instruction for its subjects ” The views and intentions of 
government were lost sight of amid the strife and confusion 
that ensued, and till the reign of Williatn and Mary nothing 
was attempted Five years after the accession of William 
and Mary, m 1694, the learned Dr Prideaux, Dean of Nor- 
wich, drew up a paper entitled, An Account of the English 
Settlement in the East Indies, together with some Proposals 
for the Propagation of Christianity in those parts of the 
World In that paper the writer ascribes the superior pro- 
sperity of the Dutch to their greater solicitude to promote the 
honour of God He writes under the felt persuasion that 
extending couquests and power bring along with them in- 
creased responsibility To redeem the English from the 
reproach attaching to them, and to secure the blessing of 
Almighty God, he proposed a comprehensive scheme for the 
promotion of education m India, the providing of English 
seamen and the mility,ry with instruction and the means of 
grace, as well as some proposals for the establishment of 
missionary stations He also suggested that a seminary 
should be established m England to train persons for Eastern 
missions, into which students brought from India might bo 
mtroduced He moreover suggested that when Christianity 
should be sufficiently established m India to authorize the 
appointment of a bishop, the seminary might be removed 
thither 

By an act of the Legislature in the reign of William III , 
it was enjoined that m every gamson and superior factory in 
India, one minister should be provided for the decent mainte- 
nance of divine worship , and, moreover, it was made incum- 
bent on suoh ministers as should be sent to reside m India, 
to apply themselves to learn the native languages of the 
country, the better to enable them to instruct the Hindus 
who should be servants of the Company or of their agents, in 
the Protestant rehgion 
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“ These injunctions of the British Legislature were not fol- 
lowed by corresponding exertions to discharge the obligation 
BO distinctly acknowledged For many years, the English 
residents were very inadequately supplied with chaplains, 
and those gentlemen were never ‘lequired to do more them 
attend to their official duties to their own countrymen " 
“But, though the British authorities were thus indif- 
ferent about the religion of their heathen subjects, they did 
not interfere with the Komish missionaries, but left them at 
liberty, with the single exception of the Jesuits, to prosecute 
the work of conversion Indeed they fiivoured them with 
more than bare toleration , for about the close of the seven- 
teenth century, they took some pains to procure a religious 
teachei for the numerous Komamsts within the Madras pie- 
Bidenoy A Capuchin missionary, named Father Euphrem, 
toucluug at Fort St George, on his way to their mission at 
Pegu, was invited by the English to remain there, and take 
charge of the members of his church within the Company’s 
territories Assured of protection ani^ assistance in the ex- 
ercise of his functions, he acceded to the proposal, aud, under 
tile auspices of the English governor, founded a Capuchin 
establishmeut at Madras, which exists to the present day 
“ This missionary had not entered long on the duties of his 
office before he received substantial proof that his confidence 
in the English was not misplaced On one occasion, when 
preaching upon the honour that belonged unto God, he 
exposed the idolatry of the Ilomish practice of giving greater 
honour to the Virgin Maiy, and carefully explained the dif- 
ference between the homage due to God, as Creator, and the 
respect to be paid to the memory of the Virgin, who, he said, 
was a mere creature This was heard by some Portuguese, 
who had come from St ThomS , and, being ' as superstitious 
as the heathen,’ says the Romish author, they were much 
offended at his so depreciating ‘the Queen of Heaven,’ and 
reported the heretical sentiment that he had uttered to the 
Inquisition at Goa. The inquisitors, nho were Jesuits, sent 
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immediate orders to have him apprehended, and transported 
to Goa But it was no easy matter to execute these orders 
while he was under British protection they therefore resolved 
upon a stratagem to draw him awny from Madras A feigned 
disturbance was raised at St Thomfi, which Father Euphrcm 
was sent for to appease, but he had no sooner arrived than he 
was seized by the officer a of the Inq^nisitioii, and earned to 
Goa as a criminal, bound hand and foot Arriving there at 
night, he was burned at once from ship-board, and Immedi- 
ately thrown into one of the dungeons, without going through 
even the form of a judicial process The English, at Madras, 
no Boonei heaid of this tyrannical proceeding, than their 
indignation was roused, and they resolved without delay to 
break the prisoner’s bonds and restore him to liberty For 
this purpose they sent a vessel to Goa, with eight or ten 
resolute men on boaid, who, immediately on their anival 
theie, pieaented themselves at the gate of the Inquisition, 
with their weapons concealed under their clothes, and pro- 
tended tliat they were come peaceably, merely wishing to pay 
a visit to the court leaving gamed admittance, two of them 
secured the gate, and the rest rushed forward, sword in hand, 
and thieatened the inquisitors with instant death if they did 
not open the piison doors, and set Father Euphrem at liberty 
The father was soon restored to them, when they carried him 
off in triumph, the sentinels keeping the gate till he was safe 
on board. They then followed, and the vessel sailed for Madras, 
where they arrived m safety, and reinstated the Father in 
hiB mission, rejoiced at having escaped out of the hand of 
‘hiB tormentors,’ and filled with gratitude to his generous 
deliverers ” 

It would appear that the legislators of 1701, in making 
provision for the instruction and comfort of our own country- 
men, were not altogether unmindful of the spiritual interests 
of the Hindus. Under any circumstances it would be imagined 
that men who are moved by the Holy Ghost to enter on the 
responsible office of the ministry, would seek to save all that 
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in the course of Providence might be brought within Uieir in- 
fluence, and the more ao when the original document from the 
Christian legislature of this country makes specific provision 
for the extension of rehgioua instruction among them Tmtii 
however obliges the confession that, notwithatandmg the con- 
siderate provision for the publication of the truth to the 
Hindus, hundreds of chaplains have gone to that country who 
never troubled themselves about the native languages, and 
who mftde no attempt to make known a Saviour's love to the 
native inhabitants There are, however, some noble exceptions 
to this general apathy, which shall shortly be adduced 

The Government has never done anything beyond what we 
have named in furtherance of the Gospel among the nativea 
The voluntary efforts of its chaplains, occasionally made, are 
the only State interference m the work of enlightening the 
millions of India Indeed, some of the leading men belonging 
to the Honourable East India Company have denied that 
the chaplains, supported as they are by the State, bcwe any 
right to obtrude on the natives of India the teachings of 
Christianity 

Howsoever unfounded the fears some have cherished in re- 
gard to any attempt on the part of government to instruct the 
subjects of its rule in British India, it may be conceived that 
many right-minded and conscientious men have opposed such 
a course from the best of motives , yet no such excuse can be 
found for the utter inadequacy of the religious instruction 
which was provided for the Christian subjects scattered 
throughout the vast temtones of the British dominions in 
India That the absence of all religious instruction and the 
ordinances of public worship, in the early periods of our con- 
nexionmith the country, led to a gross degeneracy of mann^, 
cannot he doubted Living among the heathen without the 
restraints of pastoral oversight, those who once listened to the 
voice of conscience, and paid some attention to the outward ob- 
servances of religion, were easily led by the seductions of vice 
into dissolute and licentious habits. In the early period of 
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wur rule it 'waa only here and there that a chaplain was to be 
found There were no altars raised to God, even where a 
nhaplain chanced to be, he was consequently obliged to con- 
duct divine service at the drum head, m a nding-school or 
court-house, or some such place 

Even as late as the year 1798 one of the chaplains in India 
writes " It IB cei tarn that neither the number nor the choice of 
the clergymen the Court of Directors have appointed to Bengal, 
have been in proportion to the number of their servants, noi 
the importance of the object m view, whether you regard 
keeping up the appearauce of religion among Europeans, nr 
disseminating its principles among the Hindus On this esta- 
blishment their full complement of chaplains is only nine , 
their actual number seldom exceeds five or six Two of these 
always being fixed at the Presidency, all the other European 
stations, dispersed over a tract of countiy much more exten- 
sive than Great Britain, are committed to the charge of the 
other three or four individuals In consequence of this, the 
presence of a olergynmn is seldom seen, or even expected, to 
solemnise the usual ceremonies of marriages, baptisms, or 
funerals Prayers are sometimes read at the stations where a 
chaplain happens to reside , but I have seldom heard of any 
sermon delivered, except by his Majesty’s chaplains, and these 
at Calcutta Hence it must happen that many persons must 
have left England at on early age, and resided in India per- 
haps for twenty or thirty years, without once having heard 
divine service, till their return ” 

On undoubted testimony, we leam that the sanctity of the 
sabbath waa almost universally violated Where a chaplain 
might be stationed it was not universally the rule to conduct 
public worship, it not unfrequently happened that the 
commanding officer set his face against it Claudius Bu- 
chanan was for some years chaplain at Barrackpore without 
once enjoying the privilege of summoning the people to wor- 
ship The violation of the sabbath was so glaring and gene- 
ral that the Court of Directors protested against it Their 

r F 
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document ib dated 25th of May, 1798 The follo'amg may 
Buffice as a specimen — “ AVe cannot avoid mentioning,” say 
they, " the information that we have received that at the mili- 
tary stations it is no uncommon thing foi the solemnity of the 
day to be broken in upon by horse-racing, whilst divine wor- 
ship (foi which the sabbath is especially enjoined and set 
apart) IS never performed at any of these stations, though 
chaplains are allotted to them And we have now befoie us 
a printed horse-rocing account, by which it appears that not 
leas than eight matches were run at Chinaurah, and that on 
a Sunday " In the same lettei the decent observance of the 
Sabbath is strictly enjoined, and the chaplains are directed 
to attend to their sacred duties on pain of dismissal from tho 
service The preparation and transmission of such a docu- 
ment reflects no little honour on the men from whom it 
emanated It implies, however, great laxity on the part of 
those who at that period filled the sacred office m India 
Although tho first stone of St Mary’s Church at Madras 
was laid as early ns the year 1680, no sacred edifice was 
raised in Bengal till 1770, when the old, or Mission Chinch 
was built, and followed by St John’s, the old Cathedral, in 
1787 The letter from which an extract bos been made had 
a most beneficial effect The improvement which has steadily 
advanced began under Lord Comwalhs, and was encouraged 
alike by Sir John Shore and the Marquis of Wellesley In 
1806 the Rev Daniel, afterwards Bishop, Come, wrote 
“ The state of society is much altered for the better within 
these few j'ears The Marquis AVellesley openly patronized 
religion he on every occasion made moral character a sine 
quSi non to his patronage, and sought for men of character 
from every quarter to fill offices of trust He avowedly en- 
couraged and contributed to the translation of the Scriptures 
into the native languages , and wherever he went paid a strict 
regard to divine worship on the Sunday ” Sir John Shore 
observed to a clergyman m a conversation, alluding to the 
change that had taken place for the better, "You have full 
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churches, and the most serious attentive audiences I ever 
saw , and in company I never hear an offensive expression 
I believe theie is nothing like it m any port of the world " 
The change had been effected by the instrumentality of 
those holy men, the Itev David Brown and the Rev Claudius 
Buchanan, whose heait-stimng appeals God had abundantly 
blessed, and these weie the more effectual because of the 
preparatoiy woik of the Rev Mr Kiernaiidor, who had long 
laboured m the field they afterwards entered 

The Rev David Blown aruved in Calcutta on the 8th of 
June, 1786 Though he went out to India for the purpose 
of taking charge of the Military Orphan Asylum, he even- 
tually relinquished that appointment, at a considerable pecu- 
niary sacrifice, and took charge of the congregation at the old 
church, the Beth Tephillah, built by Kiernander BroWn was 
a man of devoted piety, eminently endued with the spirit of 
power, of love, and of a sound mind For a period of twenty- 
five years he continued at his post , and during that long 
space he was absent from Calcutta only once, and then merely 
for a short excursion on the river On the Sunday he offici- 
ated twice lu the old, or Mission Church, once at St John’s, 
and once in the Fort at one period he had a school in his 
own house, His visits to the hospital and jail were un- 
remitted, as an agent of the Bible Society, and the Missions 
of the Church, he was indefatigablo, and his labours were 
amply compensated by the wondeiful blessing that attended 
them His church was crowded, hundreds statedly received 
the holy commuiuon, and the tone of society proved that 
the effects of his labours were more than those apparent in 
external improvement Various societies sprang up undei 
hiB eye, which exist m unimpaired efficiency to the present 
day Speaking of his zeal in promoting the cause of the 
Bible Society, which was at that time engaged in providing 
the word of life for the millions of India, his biographer 
Bays — “ He made it the dream of his night, and the thought 
of his day, to devise every kind of plan for prosecuting this 
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important, and, as it proved, this closing purpose of his life ' 
Nearly twenty years after the death of this honoured maa, 
when the present Bishop of Madras had charge, I was in the 
habit of occasional attendance at the church in which he 
ministered, and can hear my testimony to the peculiarly 
devout character of the congregation assembling there at that 
time The mantle of the revered Brown fell on the shoulders 
of a succession of men worthy to wear it 

Among these, Claudius Buchanan stands first m the order 
of time , indeed he was associated with Brown, not only in 
the ministerial duties of Calcutta, but as Vice-Provost and 
Classical Professor of the College of Fort William, of which 
the Rev D Brown was Provost The early history of this 
distinguished man is romantic In the course of a gracious 
providence his ardent and enterprising spirit was arrested by 
the powerful ministry of Mr Newton, of St Mary Woolnoth, 
aud yielded to God and the service of the Church After he 
had graduated at Cambndge he was appointed to the eccle- 
siastical establishment in Bengak H;s learning and piety 
were combined with comprehensive thoughts for the propaga- 
tion of Christian truth m India Although his schemes have 
not succeeded as he would have desired, there is no doubt 
that the objects he contemplated have been gradually and 
successfully pursued He entertained the hope of making 
the college of which he was a professor instrumental in tho 
translation of the sacred Scriptures into the oriental lan- 
guages The undertaking was commenced under the most 
noble the Marquis Wellesley, the great patron of useful learn- 
ing, and aided by learned pundits from the provinces, who as 
they became acquainted with the Divine Book they aided to 
translate, confessed their admiration of its heavenly doctrines, 
holy precepts, and divine eloquence There was at that time 
a fair prospect of preparing for the diversified nations of India 
correct and duly authorized versions of the Holy Scriptures 
Dr Buchanan’s hopes were however blighted Remarking on 
hia disappointment he says, “ Om hope of evangelizing Asm 
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■was once founded on the College of Fort William But a rude 
hand hath already touched it, and, unleBS the Imperial Parlia- 
ment interpose, it wiU soon be said of this great and useful 
institution -which enlightened a hemisphere of the glote, Fait 
Ilium et ingens gloria" Its name, however, will remain, for 
its record is in many languages , and the good it hath done 
will never die, for it hath taught many the way to heaven 
Had the college of Fort William been cherished at home with 
the same ardour with which it was opposed, it might in the 
period of ten yeais have produced translations of the Scrip- 
tures into aU the languages, from the borders of the Caspian 
to the sea of Japan ” 

Dr Buchanan’s views, with respect to an ecclesiastical 
establishment for India, were akin to hia projects for the 
preparation of the living oracles, — ^they were comprehensive 
Had the same spirit he cherished m regard to this subject 
actuated all who followed him, and given tone and vigour to 
hiB measures he was so powerful an agent in producing, far 
greater advancement jvould, ere this, have marked the pro- 
gress of our ecclesiastical institutions in India He, with 
others, among whom the philanthropic Wilberforce holds a 
prominent place, contributed largely to the removal of those 
restnctious on missionary efforts, which was effected at the 
renewal of the Honourable East India Company's charter in 
1813 Missionaries were thenceforth permitted to reside m the 
territories of the East India Company, in the prosecution of 
those benevolent objects on the success of which Dr Buchanau, 
m common with all enlightened men, judged oiir permanent 
possession of India to depend But whilst Dr. Buchanan, in 
common with enlightened statesmen, saw the connexion sub- 
sisting between the extension of Christian teaching and the 
permanence of social institutions, he advocated the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel among the Hindus, not on that account 
merely, but because he believed it to be the only instrument 
appointed by God for the enlightenment and salvation of 
men. The chanty that prompted his activities was the fruit 
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of the Spirit, the constraining love of Christ Under the 
influence of this grace, he piosecuted his duties and fimshad 
hiB course with joy 

The next chaplain of the East India Company, whose 
pmise IS m all the churches, on account of his devoted zeal 
in the cause of Christian miasions, is the ever to be remem- 
bered and honoured Henry Martyn Invested with the 
office of chaplain, ha zealously discharged the duties of that 
appointment for the benefit of his countrymen who sojourned 
in India , hut he never forgot the correlative obligation 
lying upon him to promote to the utmost of his power the 
advancement of Messiah’s Kingdom among the Hindus and 
Mohammedans, his fellow-subjects He was a man equally 
distinguished for his talent and academic attainments as for 
the fervency of his zeal On his arrival m India he com- 
menced preparations for the woik of a missionary, by the 
diligent study of oriental languages Though he had but 
feeble health, he was unremitting m his efforts , and when- 
ever hie duties as a chaplain would permit, he engaged in 
evangelistic duties among the natives His literal y remains 
attest his toils, embalm hia memory, and are the lasting 
monuments of his zeal He translated the New Tastament 
into Persian and into Urdu, and a pait of the Old Testa- 
ment into the latter language , and he superintended the 
translation of the New Testament into Arabic His bio- 
grapher justly remarks, “He doubtless forsook all for Christ, 
ho loved not his life unto death He followed the steps of 
Zeigenbalg in the old world, and of Bramerd m the new , and 
whilst he walks with them in white, for he is woithy, he 
speaks by his example to us who are still on our waifare and 
pilgrimage upon earth ” Time and space do not permit a 
larger notice of this extraordinary man — the worthy ex- 
emplar of modern missionanes Possessed of high intel- 
lectual endowments, and bound by social ties the most 
endearing, he had the strongest motives for remaining at 
home , but the aspirations of his soul extended to the 
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regions beyond, where Christ had not been named j and to 
those he hastened with all the ardour of his apostolic zeal 
Seeing the moral victories pronnised to the faithful over 
Ignorance and superstition, he paid the cost at which their 
sublime rewards may be won, he relinquished his friends and 
Country, encountered the perils and privations, and enduied 
the toils incident to ardent pmsuit, not counting his life dear 
unto himself, that ho might finish his couise with joy and 
the ministry he had received of the Lord Jeans. 

The next chaplain, whose name illuatiatea the annals of 
the church in India, is the devout and discreet Coirie So 
rapidly did they succeed each other in then entiance into 
the held, that we find the tliiee levered men, Liown, Martyn, 
and Coirie, located together under the same roof, comforting 
and sustaining each other m their apostolic caieer The 
Bev Daniel Come has justly been styled “ the model of a 
«alumal chaplain ” I had the happiness ol knowing him 
when ho filled the office of aiclidcacon m Calcutta He 
frequently called onjne, and greatly did I admire Ins mild, 
affectionate, and paternal disposition, his fiiendly and con- 
descending manuei'S could not fail to win tlie confidence of 
those who were favouied with his acquaintance He was 
uinverBally esteemed and greatly revered by all who knew 
him "Corne, though not so brilhiuit as Martyn, had the 
advantage of superior steadiness” He was in many respects 
a rare man Come was charged with the oneious duties of 
chaplain, but he found time for the acquisition of native 
languages, for the translation of religious books, for the 
superintendence of native schools, and for various other 
benevolent labours incident to the position of a Chiistian 
Inimster dwelling among the heathen He translated Sellon’s 
“ Abridgement of the Scnptuies,” the Prayer Book, and 
Homilies He also wrote a compendious school-book, con- 
taining a valuable sketch of ancient history for Hindu youth. 
This work I introduced into several Auglo-Tamil schools 
under my core, and found it, as a work based on Scriptuio 
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history, invaluable He was the soul of all the operations 
earned on by the Church Missionary Society He laboured 
as chaplain at Chunor, Cawnpore, Agra, Benares, and Cal- 
cutta Dunng the penod of orchidiaconal position m the 
metropolis of British India, he was indefatigable in hia 
efforts to promote the interests of sound education and 
true religion Combining in his character, even after he 
became archdeacon, the twofold relations of chaplain and 
missionary, he was foremost in piomoting missions, esta- 
blishing schools, building churches, and m the furtherance 
of every good work I well remember the venerable form 
of this sainted man at the examinations of public schools 
m the city of Calcutta His appointment to the highest 
office in the church, abated not his zeal On one occasion 
he writes, " I long to see more life among us, steady, lively 
apprehensions of the nature of things divme, above all created 
good When shall it be 1 I have certainly seen a great ex- 
tension of good m this place May those who are following 
behold a hundredfold increase ” He live;^ under the practical 
influence of these lofty aspirations 

The Rev Mr Thomason was another chaplain whose cha- 
racter was very much what Bishop Gome’s waa In the 
midst of his labours m that capacity he translated the Old 
Testament into Urdu, and revised the Arabic New Tes- 
tament During the sixteen years he was attached to the 
Old Church in Calcutta, he was the zealous promoter of the 
Bible Society and of the missions of the Church of England 
His ministrations were eminently blessed, his public labouia 
were very effective, and his pastoral duties were performed 
with incalculable good to his flock He kept up a constant 
intercourse with families and individuals, and thus extended 
the weight of his devout example among all ranks of society. 

The Rev Mr Fisher, another chaplain at Meerut, besides 
attending to the duties of his office, founded a Native Church, 
and exerted himself to diffuse among the heathen the know- 
ledge of Christ I hod the pleasure of knowing him. We 
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arS ncrw on the eve of the present time, and must forbear to 
speak of the auccessors of the illustrious men whose names we 
have recounted 

From the early notices we have of the state of religion in 
the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, it would appear that 
English society was, for the moat part, more distinguished for 
its pursuit of wealth, than hy zeal for the propagation of true 
religion The severe rehuke of the eloquent Burke seems to 
have been well merited He observes of the Enghsh who 
visited India, “ They rolled wave after wave on the shores of 
India, with appetites ever increasing for food ever decreasiug ” 

Madras has the honour of being first to raise the standard 
of the cross in India Under the government of Streynsham 
Master the church of St Mary, in Fort St George, was erected, 
its first atone being laid on the 28th of October, 1C 80 This 
house was raised to the honour of God without any aid or 
countenance of the Company For more than a century no 
marked occurrences are recorded connected with the progress 
of religion among tiie Europeans of Madras In 1792, 
a young Irish clergyman of the name of Kent, who had 
gone to Bombay, was led, by unexpected events, to settle at 
Madras, and after some time was appointed to the office of 
chaplain He was put in charge of the Male Orphan Asylum, 
where he established a school of industry 

In 1796 he built a chapel in Black Town, for the con- 
venience of the East Indians and other Protestant [inhabi- 
tants , and very soon a brighter day began to dawn on Madras 
Eventually he became the senior chaplain on the Madras 
establishment, which appointment opened his way to greater 
freedom and usefulness To check the downward tendencies 
of infidelity, which prevailed to a great extent in the Presi- 
dency, he commenced the publication of a senes of religious 
tracts or sermons, suited to the existing state of things, and 
they were circulated throughout India and Ceylon, These 
publications were eminently useful m exciting attention to 
questions of vital religion He urged the necessity for more 
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chaplains on the attention of Government He was brought 
into collision ivith the governor and commander-in-ckief, 
for refusing to allow, at their request, a young dergymnn of 
disreputable choraotei; to preach m hia pulpit He submitted 
a plan for promoting the increased efficiency of the ecclesi- 
astical establishment, and obtained greater influenoo with the 
authorities About this time the native troops al Vellore 
mutinied, and massacred several of their ofiBoeis and many of 
the European troops Although it was proved, by the moat 
inconteatihle evidence, that the atrocious doings at Vellore 
were instigated by the family of Tippoo, the chieftain to whom 
our arms were opposed, it was alleged that the mutiny was 
promjitod by tho efforts, made to convert the uative troops 
to Christianity The Court of Direotois inquired if there 
were any truth m the leport lu hia reply, the Commauder- 
in-Chief, General Hay MoDowall, triumphantly confutes the 
slanderous report, and says, “ It may occasion some degree of 
aurpiise that the people of this country should be brought to 
believe, that those who apparently conduct themselves with 
BO much apathy iii respect to what concerns religious worship, 
should have formed any serious scheme for converting whole 
nations of different castes and persuasions to the Christian 
faith None but the weakest and moat superstitious could 
have been deluded by so improbable a tale , and accordingly 
we find the rumour alluded to was by no means geneiol, and, 
except at Hyderabad, it had made little or no impression ” 

In the same document, the commander-in-chief urges on the 
Government the necessity for a greater provision for the reli- 
gious instruction of the Company’s servants, both civil and 
military In 1807 Dr Kerr was so enfeebled that he enter- 
tained serious thoughts of returning to Europe The letter 
he then received from Dr Buchanan may beat serve to set the 
value of hia servioea m a true light Dr Buchanan, depre- 
cating the step, writes — You are the representative and sole 

supporter of the Christian religion in the Peuinsiila I say, 

public supporter, for other labourois are under your general 
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direction I play that, while the battle lasts, you may be 
enabled to hold up both hands, like Moses when he fought 
against Amalek Our armour m this contest is certainly 
spiritual, and if we try a mail of any other temper, w'e shall 
be certainly foiled Other people must teach your childieu, 
and you must teach children six fed high ” 

Dr Kerr died the next year, and was luteiTed in the Black 
Town Chapel His career was distinguished by gieat acti- 
vity, and his plans for promoting religion were of the most 
judicious and comprehensive charactei He was an accom- 
plished scholar and an edifying preacher His generciis 
and disinterested disposition was associated with agreeable 
matineia and a gicat knowledge of the world 

The Bombay Presidency was not exempt fiom the gencial 
deaith of religious feeling lu the caily pait of our Iiidiiiu 
ecclesiastical history In 1714, when the Rev Mr Cobbe 
airived there as chajilaui, he found the congiegation in an 
uppoi room He very soon pioposed the erection of a chuich, 
and raised a subscnpjion amounting to the sum of 42,4U2rs 
He succeeded in the attempt, and built a church, the present 
cathedial A chanty school was soon established It ap- 
pears, however, that no marked results followed these institu- 
tions, at the end of last century religion is represented as 
being 111 a very low state In 1812 Sir Evan Nepean 
ainved as governor, he was a man remarkable for his at- 
tention to hiB religious duties He scrupulously attended 
church twice on the Lord’s-day, and this example had a good 
effect on society at large the number of the chaplains was 
increased chiefly as the consequence of his earnest appeals 
We may now proceed to a brief narration of the political 
events which ushered m a new era with respect to the propa- 
gation of Christianity in India Sufficient evidence has been 
adduced to show the extieme inadequacy of the provision 
made by the British Government even for the iiistructioii 
of its own servants , and we shall not, therefore, be sur- 
prised to be informed that they were unwilling to advance 
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the cause of Christianity among their Hindu and Moham< 
medan subjects. 

In 1793 certain clauses were prepared in a bill then de- 
pendmg before Parliament for the renewal of the Company’s 
charter, to the effect that Christian men might be allowed to 
proceed to India for the purpose of propagating our moat 
holy faith These were peremptorily negatived, and what 
18 more remarkable, a learned prelate actually deprecated 
“any attempt to interfere with the rehgion, the laws, and 
local customs of the people of India , ” alleging that, “ as 
Chiiatians there was no obligation upon us, were it possible, 
which he denied, to attempt the conversion of the natives of 
India, and that the command of our Saviour to his apostles 
to preach the Gospel to all nations did not, as he conceived, 
apply to ua ” He might as well have asserted that the pio- 
mise of perpetuated presence on the part of the Saviour did 
not apply to us 

In 1813, when ogam the discussions came on for the 
renewal of the charter, as may be imagined, great opposition 
was made to the proposals for the establishment of the Indian 
episcopate then brought forward Scores of pamphlets were 
written against such a proceeding, as being fraught with the 
most imminent danger to our Indian possessions The battle 
was fought, and among the foremost in the conflict was the 
immortal Wilberforce , the victory was complete It was 
enacted that branches of the Christian establishment of 
Great Britain should be extended to India for the benefit of 
its European residents, and that Christian missionaries should 
be freely permitted to go out and labour among the natives, 
for the diffusion of the blessed Gospel of grace and salvation 
What was the issue 1 It had been loudly acclaimed, from 
the Ganges to the Thames, that the arrival of a bishop and 
missionaries m India would be the signal for wide-spread 
confusion and rum In November, 1614, Bishop Middleton 
landed in the metropolis of British India he was every- 
where welcomed by all ranks and classes On bis first visita- 
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tion to Madras, the Nawab affectionately embraced him, 
throughout his extended tour ho was acknowledged with the 
greatest respect The Raja of Tanjore sent his minister 
to the Christian bishop, invited him to the palace, where, 
descending from his throne, he embraced him with affection, 
and expressed the gratification with which he saw the chief 
of our rehgious establishment mhis country and in his court 
There was no alarm, no symptom of iriitation, native 
princes, priests, and gentry, as well as all classes and castes, 
received the bishop in all places with every mark of reverence, 
far greater than any of his biethren could find in their own 
native land No one acquainted with the Hindus could 
have expected any other result fiom the tour of a digmtaiy 
of the Church through the provinces of India I have no 
hesitation in saying that the Hindu is far likelier to be con- 
ciliated in our favour by our consistency m the zealous 
maintenance of our holy faith, than by our neglect of its 
most obvious sanctions, provided ho is loft in the full posses- 
sion of the rights of jyivate judgment 

The first Indian Bishop, Middleton, who landed in Cal- 
cutta on the 28th of November, 1814, preached the next 
Christmos-day his fust sermon befoie a congregation of 
1,300 persons, and administered the holy communion to 
160 communicants, including the judges and membeis of 
council I 

The state of the new diocese was then deplorably low 
Theie were at that time m Bengal thirty-two clergymen, in 
Madras twelve, and m Bombay five, but as many of these 
were disabled by sickness or absent, there were only in 
Bengal eight, in Madias six, and at Bombay one — in all, 
fifteen At the end of December, Bishop Middleton set out 
from Calcutta on his first visitation 

About the year 1820, probably at the end of 1819, the 
bishop began to form his plans for the establishment of a 
Mission College at Calcutta The Archbishop of Canterbury 
had m the year 1818, as President of the Society fur the 
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Propagation of the Gospel, made a vigorous movement in 
favour of Indian Misbions, by proposing to place 6,000? at 
the disposal of the Bishop of Calcutta to enable him to caiTy 
out the objects of the institution, good hope being entei tamed 
of the result, noiv that the affairs of the society were to be 
placed under pi oper diocesan control The bishop’s biographer 
says that the intelligence of these proceedings was os the 
breath of life to the bishop He determined to commence 
the undertaking, and sketched out for transmission to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel hia plans for found- 
ing a college Its objects were stated is follows — 

1 For instriictuig native and other Christian youths in 
the doctrines and discipline of the Church, m order to their 
becoming preachcis, catechists, and schoolmasters 

2 For teaching the elements of useful knowledge, and the 
English language, to Mussulmans and Hindus, having no 
object in such attainments beyond secular adiaiitages 

3 For tianslatiiig the Sciiptures, the Liturgy, and moral 

and religious tracts ^ 

4 For the reception of English missionaries, to be sent 
out by the Society, on their brat ariival in India 

The first stone was laid on the 15th of October 1830, with 
all due and impressive solemnity The elegant and appro- 
priate structure was completed, and, under the guidance of 
its first prjncipal, Di Mill, it was eie long brought into 
operation Bishop’s College, of which a beautiful drawing by 
Messrs Day <k Son ornaments this volnme, stands on the 
right bank of the river Hooghly, to the north of the Honour- 
able Company’s Botanical Gardens, and is about three miles 
below Calcutta, the metropolis of British India There is m 
the appearance of the noble gioup something peculiarly im- 
posing, conveying an appropriate idea of academical tranquil- 
lity, which at once leads the mind across intervening seas and 
lauds to the scats of learning in Europe Fiom its situation. 
It IS one of the firet public buildings the foreigner beholds 
as he approaches the City of Palaces , and it is a happy 
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citcumata.nce thnt it ib eo 'well fitted to produce and leave a 
favourable impression lu regard to the provision the national 
church has made for its extension in that vast country The 
design of Bishop’s College is one of the most important that 
can be entertained, and if it be earned out, must eventually 
effect the most beneficial results among the millions of India, 
and probably the adjacent countries “ The institution was 
designed to be strictly collegiate, m constitution, in discipline, 
and in character, its objects are said to be the education of 
Christian youths in sacred knowledge, in sound learning, m 
the principal languages used in the country, and in habits of 
piety and devotion to their calling, that they might be quail 
fied to preach among the heathen. The attention of tlio 
learned persona connected with it was to be direoted to the 
making accurate versions of the Scriptures, of the Liturgy, 
and of othei godly hooks , it was to endeavour to clisbeminate 
useful knowledge by means of schools, under teachers well 
educated for the purpose, and it was to aim at consolidating, 
BO far as might be, into one system, and directing into one 
course of sentiment and action, the endoavouis which aie 
here made to advance the Christian religion ” Such are 
stated to be the noble objects it ivas intended to pursue 
“ Bishop’s College was intended to be cmpliatically and pre- 
eminently a missionary institution The principals and pro- 
fessors were to be men actuated by a fervent missionary 
spirit, and from their personal and eijjerimcntal acquaintance 
with missions among the heathen their history, nature, and 
the materials required for carrying them on to a Eucccssfiil 
issue, together With the difficulties connected with them , 
from their rich and varied stores of knowledge atid ex- 
perience, they ivere to impart to the students under their 
cai'e on amount of missionary instruction, which would 
enable them to go forth no novices in their profession, 
strong in faith, in sound doctrine — the doctrines of the 
Protestant creed and formulanes of the Anglican Church, 
derived from, and based on, the Holy Senptures, as the 
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one rule of £uth and pmctice Humble m demeanour, zear 
lous m spirit, energetic, yet prudent m action , to labour 
in tbe portion of God’s vineyard allotted to them, and to 
earn tbe illustnous name, and the high reward of evangelizers 
of the heathen ” 

These designs are not less grand than beneficial, and, could 
they be fully carried out, the extension of Christianity 
throughout India would be rapid and satisfactory Con- 
sidered as a “ oential point, a well replenished repository, of 
enlightened, active missionary enterprise,” nothing is more 
desirable than such an institution as Bishop Middleton con- 
templated Its bearing on the agency from home, and that 
which is indigenous, should be equally beneficial, and such it 
would be, if energy and chaiity hod their legitimate action. 
The absolute need there is for such a local institution, fitted 
to qualify an indigenous agency for the work of Chnstian 
Miissions, cannot be too strongly urged Can the teeming 
population of India be provided with Christian teachers from 
Europe? Can the Church at home supply the men? Does 
it possess the disposition to support them suflficiently long to 
Bccuio the creation of a self-supporting Church? Arc not 
the expenses incuned by Missionary Societies in sending out, 
year by yeai, many whom the climate disables and compels to 
retrace their steps, frequently more than would be incurred in 
training men on the spot? And is it not obvious that natives 
habituated to the climate, and who possess an intimate know- 
ledge of the veruaciilai languages, and the manners, customs, 
feelings, sentiments, and piejudices of the people, can labour 
with peculiar effect in disseminating the truth throughout 
those wide realms of paganism 1 Only one reply can be given 
to the last of these questions, and therefore eveiy possible 
effort should be made for giving to Bishop’s College greater 
efficiency and extent of operation It has sent out some 
admirable men, but the number within its walls was for many 
years exceedingly small The hmited character of its opeia- 
tioas was a mattei of deep regret to that excellent prelate. 
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Bishop Turner. He greatly desired to extend its influence, 
liy placing it an the basis intended by its founder Bishop 
Turner wished to make the expensive agency, and other avail- 
able means, applicable to the instruction in useful knowledge 
of all classes of tlie community, of pupils of eveiy religious 
persuasion throughout the provinces of India, whom he 
would have admitted, requiring as a tine quA non, con- 
formity to the Christian usages of the institution, and con- 
sequent abstinence from those of their respective classes, 
whether Hindu, Mohammedan, or Romish 'J'he bishop died 
m a little more than a month after he gave me a full account 
of the plan ha ^vas then di awing up for tranemission to Eng- 
land He felt that Bishop’s College was too limited m its 
operation, and that possessed as it was of so many advan- 
tages, it was desirable to make it subservient to the dif- 
fusion throughout the country of a superior education in the 
English language 

It is to be devoutly wished that the Bishop's Missionary 
College should fully j,nswer the design of the distinguished 
founder If a succession of men endued with apostolic zeal, 
well acquainted with the working of Christian Missions 
among the natives of the country, can be secured, who, 
assuming the paiental character, will identify themselves 
with the studeuts, aud give to the training more of a homo 
education, so as to impress their own sentiments upon the 
youth committed to their care and tuition , and if in addi- 
tion to a competent knowledge of the original languages of 
tile Bible, care be taken to give the students a knowledge of 
the learned Sanscrit, and an adequate acquaintance with the 
religious systems they will have to oppose and refute, there 
Will he reason to believe that this well-devised institution 
will answer the end designed by its benevolent founders and 
Bupportera 

Then indeed might the splendid visions of the exemplary 
Middleton, the fiist Anglican- prelate, be realized, then that 
“ noble fabnc gracing the banka of the Ganges, with its im- 
Q G 
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posiog Gothic BtmUure, — with learned and religious men at 
the head of the seminary, a goodly number of students^ 
Native and European, being educated for the various depart- 
ments of the Missionary work , the worship of God solemnly 
conducted m the College chapel, m accordance with the rubno 
and usage of the Eeformed Church of England , the press of 
the institution in full operation, sending forth its translations 
of the Scriptures, Liturgy, and other godly books m the 
vernacular tongues, for distribution among the myriads of 
India, who are perishing for lack of knowledge, the Mis- 
sionary hospitably received on his arrival m a strange country, 
instructed by the resident professors m the languages, reh- 
gloua systems, moral habits and prejudices of the Hindu and 
Mussulman population, among whom his after labours should 
be earned on ; surrounding schools crowded with the rising 
generation, all aaiious to acqiure European learning, and 
‘ trained up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord,’ one 
student after another leaving the seminary, well prepared 
for propagating the Gospel of Jesus Cbfist among theists and 
idolaters, — and ready to spend and bo spent m promoting the 
temporal and spiritual interests of his fellow men , the con- 
tiguous congregations of native Cbiistians, the simple church 
and the village school, — all this, and far more than this, 
emanating from, or m connexion with, Bishop’s College may 
be realized ” 

Such were the objects the profound Middleton contem- 
plated “ These were the glowing thoughts which,” to quote 
the words of his biographer, “ were among the brightest, 
perhaps the very brightest, of Middleton’s existence , thoughts 
which cost him many a laborious day and many a sleepless 
night ; they were glorious visions, which oftentimes made 
biH pulse beat high with hope, and furnished his powers 
with au excitement that kept them in vigorous and salutary 
action.” 

The Danish Mission at Tranquebar, almost from its com- 
mencement, received pecuniary aid from the Society for the 
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Frepagation of the GospeL The fuada raised m England 
were collected bj the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, but managed, at least for some time, by the President 
and Secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel Eventually the Society for Promoting Chnstian 
Knowledge took the sole charge Some account of the 
manner in which these important institutions furthered the 
early Missions of India, and the narrative of their formal 
transfer to the Incorporated Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, cannot be out of place here, os it is desirable 
to show how the Anglican Church has evinced its sympathies 
with the openings of Providence for the conversion of India 
to the faith of Christ Desirous of making the best provi- 
sion for its Missions iii British India, the Committee of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge m 1824 referred 
to the Standing Committee to consider the expediency of 
transferring the management and Bupennteudence of the 
Mission to the Incorporated Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreian Parts On the recommendation of 
that Committee the transfer was proposed to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, and they undertook the trust 
confided to them It was therefore unanimously resolved by 
the Board, that the management and superintendence of the 
Society’s Mission in Southern India be transferred to the 
Society fur the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Ports 
The reasons for the adoption of this measure are thus 
stated to the public m the Report of the Society foi Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge for the year 1825 — 

“The object of the Society, from its commencement to the 
present day, has been the promotion of Christian knowledge 
throughout the world, and the conversion of heathen nations 
has always been a principal instrument for this purpose But 
it appears from the earliest proceedings of the Society, that 
its constitution was not considered fit for the establishment of 
sitensive Missions To meet this difiioulty its principal mem- 
bers obtained a charter of incorporation under the title of the 
6 0 2 
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Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Pai<$i 
and pursued that branch of their original designs under th4 
character of a separate institution. 

" Subsequently, the Danish Mission College at Copenhagen 
established a Mission, for which the Society received and 
transmitted benefactions The Mission gradually extended 
to Vepery, Tanjore, Tiichinopoly, Tmnevelly, Cuddolore, and 
Ramnad And this Society’s connexion with it became more 
and more inthnato, until eventually several of the misaion- 
aries were adopted as missionaiies of the Society, and the 
Mission Stations at Vepery, Tanjore, Tnchinopoly, and Tin- 
nevelly, were made over to it by the Danish College Such 
was the origin of the Society’s Indian Mission ” The under- 
taking was blessed with no ordinary measuie of success Tho 
missionaries who have Vieen employed are famous throughout 
the Chnstian world. " But stiU the establishment of this 
Mission was an experiment upon a comparatively small scale, 
and the Society did not feel itself enabled, even by success, 
to extend its care to the whole of Hindustan, although it 
resolved not to lelinquiah the work m which it had been 
engaged The Society perceived and regretted the impossi- 
bility of doing more, while no public countenance was given 
to Chnstiamty, and even the European inhabitants of Asia 
were most inadequately provided with religious instruction. 
Under these circumstances nothing remained but to persevere 
in the limited task which had been undertaken, and be leady 
to improve the first opportunity of promoting Christian 
knowledge upon a larger scale By the erection of the sea 
of Calcutta, such opportumty was at length afforded Soon 
after the arrival of Bishop Middleton in the East, the esta- 
blishment of committees, under his Loidship’s sanction, 
placed the Society in direct communication with every part 
of India ; the Society’s Mission in Southern India was en- 
larged, and the missionaxy operations under the patronage 
of the Society were extended The Missions originally com- 
menced by the Danish missionaries have thus been formally 
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placed under the direction of a society expressly recognised 
by the State, and governed by the highest authorities in the 
Church A chartered body, with a perpetual succession of 
ex-ofiaw members, gives a pledge for continued good ma- 
nagement which no voluntary association can offer ” The 
Diocesan Committees at the Presidencies in British India, 
composed of lay and clerical members, take the charge of the 
Missions in their several provinces, direct their proceedings, 
appoint the agents, audit the accounts, and authenticate 
the local reports of the different opeiatious being carried 
forward 
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CHAPTER XX. 

CHBIBTIANITT IW INDIA (coutimied) — SOCIBTT FOB PBOPAOATINQ THB 

GOSPEL — CHDBOH MIBSIONABT SOCIBTT — KINDBED IHBTITDTIONa 

PBOGBEaa OF ENOLISH EDUCATION AND WESTEBN BCIENOK — OLAIHB 

OF INDIA AS A MISSION FIELD — INVITING PROSPECTS THE OLOBT 

AWAITING BRITAIN 

In the preceding chapters we have seen how the early Mission 
of the Danes was aided by the liberality of the two great 
English Societies , and how at length the institutions, for 
many years supported by the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, were formally transferred to the venerable 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
It has been shown how the first Missions of the Danes were 
favoured by the presence of the British power, and conse- 
quently how they extended their operations beyond the 
limited territory of Tranquebax, where they wei e first planted 
The evangelic tree springing from a right and vigorous seed, 
like the beautiful emblem of the Church, the self-piopagating 
and shady banyan, — 

“ Spread her arma 

Branching ho hroad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters glow 
About the mother tree.” 

The central station at Tranquebar excepted, all the import- 
ant brandies from the parent stem, have long been watched 
and watered by the British Church The widely-extended 
sphere of missionaiy action m Southern India, including 
Madras, Taujore, Madura, Tmnevelly, and some other parts 
of the Carnatic, is now under the immediate control and 
superintendence of the Diocesan Committee, of which the 
Eight Reverend the Bishop of Madras is the president In 
the Piesidency of Bengal the Missions are also under the care 
of a Diocesan Committee. The appointment of these Com- 
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mUteeB affords tha utmost security for the right management 
of the Society’s Missions Their oversight affords a guarantee 
to the public in India and also in England for the proper 
application of the resources of the Mission , and a local court of 
appeal in all matters both secular and sacred is thereby pro- 
vided These committees of management stand between the 
Parent Committee in London and the agents it contributes to 
sustain, without denying the right of appeal from the local 
to the central board The fact that the funds expended are 
partly local and partly home contributions, and the &.ct that 
the agents likewise are partly local and partly home seleoted, 
render it expedient that there be a responsible and suffi- 
ciently accredited board within the sphere of the Church’s 
missionary operations. 

The following extract from the last report made up to 
December 1853, will show the present state of the Society's 
Mission m the Diocese of Madras The Committee say, — 

"It will be Been that thirty ordained miaBioDanes are connected with 
the Society in this digceBe, of whom four are Natives, eleven Euro- 
pean and East Indian catechists , ten European and East Indian 
schoolmasters, two Native catechists, and 21^7 General Native 
agents, i e catechists, readers and schoolmasters, appointed by tha 
Reverend miesionanee themselves in the several districts, and whose 
pay vanes from rupees 3} to 15 per mensem The return of schools 
will show that 195 schools are maintained by the Society (of which 
twenty-two are boarding-schools) containing 6,643 children under 
Chnstian instruction. Fmally it will be seen that exclusive of evange- 
listic etforts there are ta enty-two Missionary Distncts occupied by the 
Society, comprising 233 villages, and containing 15,167 members 
of congregations (of whom 3,412 ore commumcants) and 5,050 cate- 
chumens " 

In order to prepare euitable agents for the service of the 
Mission, several institutions are maintained in efficient opera- 
tion in the diocese of Madras , of these 

THE mission seminary, 

at Madras, is under the charge of the Rev A R Symonds, A M., 
who, as Secretary of the Diocesan Committee, undertakes the 
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duty of prmoipal Jo the fundamental rules of this institutionr 
it IS stated, that it shall be purely of a missionary character 
and object ^ its sole design being to prepare for employment 
in the Missions of the Society such young men as may enjoy 
its advantages Both Native and European students are 
admitted, who reside with the principal, sit at the same table, 
and, as much as possible, are identified with himself and 
family There are several exhibitions connected with this 
seminary, and also a Prize Fund, whose annual proceeds are 
awarded for the beat Tamil essay on a given theological sub- 
ject. this prize IS open to the comjietition of all students in 
this and other institutions throughout the diocese. This 
Missionary Seminary is conducted with great efliciency by 
its present able and indefatigable principal. 


NATIVE MISSION BEMINABIE3 AT VADIAHPURAM, AND BAWTEB- 
rOBAM, IN THE mOVINCES OP TANJOBB AND TINNEVELLY, 

are also conducted with great efficiency, and contain about 
two hundred youth. From these institutions valuable agents, 
from time to time, go out into the service of the Mission as 
Catechists, Scripture Readers and Schoolmasters About three 
years ago I visited these institutions, and was much gratified 
by the manifest vigour with which they oie conducted 

ENGLISH SCHOOLS 

have been begun in various places where openings were pre- 
sented These schools ore valuable as bringing superior 
Native youth belonging to the wealthy and influential classes 
under the immediate supervision of the European missionary, 
and as affording the opportunity of selecting suitable candi- 
dates of a better class and more advanced in knowledge for 
the higher seminaries 

The improvement of the missionary agency in this diocese 
has for some time been an object of special consideration. 
In Tumevelly and Tanjore each missionaiy regularly con- 
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Venea hia agenta for the purpose of giving them eystematio 
inetructiou Every year an examination la held upon aub- 
jects announced in the previous year, essays are read, j»izeB 
are awarded, and promotions in the service ore made with 
reference to ascertained proficiency 

THE VEPEnV GRAMMAIl SCHOOL, 

IS worthy of distinct and spcci.xl notice as one of the most 
efficiout institutions in Madras , its staff of teachers is large 
and effective Since the pieaent head-master, W S Wiight, 
Esq, of Tiinity College, took charge of this institution, its 
numbers have been quadrupled, and marked progress ha^i 
been made in the general discipline of the school and the 
proficiency of the pupils The written and oral examinations 
are of the most careful and satisfactory character Soma 
time ago a gentleman arrived from England who has intro- 
duced into the school the art of singing on the Hullah system 
With signal success He has a large class m the Vepery 
school itself, and also a branch class at St Tliomii, the station 
lying south of Fort George As most of the youth in this 
school aie Europeans, tUeir improvement and advancement 
in iiitelleotail and moral culture must have a very beneficial 
influence on the European society of the Presidency, and el 
consequent effect for good on the surrounding Hindu and 
Mohammedan population 

Some months ago I had the opportunity of witnessing tha 
general working of the Missions in Southern India during 
a tour of more than twelve hundred miles, and am able, from 
personal observation, to speak m the highest terms of their 
general progress In visiting the Missions of the two Church 
Societies in the south of India, I was much struck with the 
prominence they both give to the Sacred Scriptures . they 
appeared to me to be pie-emmently Bible Missions. Great 
activity characterises the well devised and oomprehensiva 
plana in operation, — and equally marked success The 
Missions are being extended gradually into the regions of 
heathenism. The members of the Churoh are becoming 
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more and more intelligent, and a spirit of liberality, indicated 
m pecuniary contribution to the local funds of the Church, is 
a giStifying feature, and peculiarly enoonniging as affording 
ground for hope that the cause of Christ will ere long 
become more or leas self-supporting 

The Mission iti this diocese has, in consequence of its 
improved eflBciency, grown in public confidence, and shares 
more largely its benefactions The Jubilee celebration was 
one of the most satisfactory demonstrations ever witnessed 
in Madras The sermons were listened to by full congrega- 
tions, and good collections were made in aid of the funds of 
the Society The General Meeting in the public Banqueting 
Hall was a most impressive spectacle The Bishop of the 
diocese, after the Jubilee Prayers had been offered, opened 
the proceedings in a fervid and luminous speech, and his 
lordship was followed by other friends appointed to take part 
in the proceedings, whose eloquent addresses riveted the 
attention of the delighted auditory It was an evening that 
will long be remembered by those who were privileged to be 
present, and to the friends of the Society afforded the best 
proof that could be desired of the place the Society’s agents 
at Madras occupy in public estimation. It seems to be the 
object of the Diocesan Committee at Madras, as far as pos- 
sible, to impiove the Native agency, and thereby to give it 
greater efficiency By this means the European missionaries 
take a more presiding position, and are more at liberty to 
extend the work among the heathen 

The Diocesan Committee in the Bengal Presidency has 
about ten stations under its management, and about as many 
missionaries, imder whose care there are baptized and unbap- 
tized persona numbering nearly three thousand, besides about 
fifty Scnptnre-readers aud catechists. 

The Society has just commenced a Mission m the north- 
western province of India, at the impenal city of Delhi 
The following extract from the Society’s Annual Report for 
1863 will place this important object in its true light The 
Committee say, — 
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A mucli greater undertaking waa the eatabliahment of a miBeion, 
on a well-conBidered plan, at Delhi To the importance of this city ns a 
mieaionary station, the attention of the Society had long been directed 
hy many zealous members of the Church, who proved the smcerity 
of their zeal by the contributions which they raised, but chiefly by 
the admirable chaplam of the station, the Bev, M J Jennings At this 
time the local contnbutione amount to between two and three thou- 
sand pounds, and the Society has resolved to appropriate the whole 
of the interest of S,000^, the portion of the Jubilee Fund dedicated 
to Indian objects, to the establishment of a well considered Mission at 
Delhi The Mission is directed to the twofold object of preaching to 
the native Hmdus and Mahometans, and offering opportunities of m- 
struction in Christian doctrine to such pupils of the Government 
School and others, as may be willing to avail themselves of It 

‘^Already there have been a few mstances of remarkable conversion 
among the more educated classes atDehli, and the Society heartily 
prays that Almighty God will vouchsafe to bices this new attempt to 
propagate the Gospel of His Son m that ancient and benighted city 

“ The missionaries who have been appointed to take in hand this 
arduous but promising work, are the Rev J Stuart Jacksou, M.A 
Fellow of Cams College, Cambridge, and his Inend the Rev A R Hub- 
hard, D A , of the same College " 

The importance this once impenal city as a missionaiy 
station may easily be seen by leference to its position on the 
map It was once the capital of one of the moat powerful of 
the Hindu sovereigns ; and under the rule of the Moham- 
medans it was one of the most splendid cities of Asia. The 
accompanying engraving represents the fort and palace as 
Been from the nver The rums of this ancient city extend 
over an area of nearly twenty square miles There is a beau- 
tiful minaret a few miles froiu the city two hundred and 
forty-two feet high The city is rapidly improving, and, as a 
mart of commerce, it occupies a most important relation to 
the adjacent provinces. Delhi contains 250,000 inhabitants 
It IS about 900 miles from Calcutta, and not feir from 1,400 
fr'om Madras. 

The Bishop’s Missionary College in Calcutta is the insti- 
tution on which the Mission of the Incorporated Church 
Society depends for agents in Bengol and North India As 
we have already seen, that noble institution was originally 
designed to provide for the vrbole of India in all that relates to 
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MiasioBBj education and Christian literature But owing to 
circumstances, the comprehensiveness of the scheme has been 
greatly abridged, and since the Church Missions of Southern 
India and Ceylon have estabhahed efficient local means for the 
training of agents, and the promotion of Christian and general 
education, Bishop’s College occupies a place similar to them. 
That there may he equality in the distribution of the Church’s 
resources, in regard to the promotion of Christianity in India, 
by means of collegiate and professorial arrangements, it seems 
necessary that the institutions in the South and in Ceylon 
should be more adequately provided for The increase of 
educational institutions is a legitimate subject for gratulation, 
and no doubt the College of St Thomas m Ceylon and the 
Mission seminaries in Southern India, will produce moat 
beuehcial results , it is nevertheless a matter of regret that 
the Bishop’s Missionary College shonld, especially m view of 
its expensive and effective stafi) be abridged in usefulness. Its 
statutes have recently been revised, aud they permit Native 
scholars, paying a moderate fee, to graduate, under circum- 
stances that must prove highly favourable to their acquire- 
ments and future prosperity If it be made efficient, and 
approve itself to the judgment of the Indian community, 
there can be no doubt that Bishop’s College may take a high 
place among the educational institutions of India 

■SHE CHUEOH 1UB3IONAEY SOCIETY. 

This efficient institution has long exerted a most beneficial 
influence on the progress of Christianity m India As early 
as the year 1807 it made oousidcrablc grants for missionary 
purposes, and as the jealousy of the Honourable East India 
Government gave way, it giadually extended its operations, 
which now far exceed those of any other missionary society 
Its mission was begun m Madras in 1814, and extended to 
Tinnevelly m 1820 In 181a it commenced its labours in 
Bengal In the movements of the Church Missionary Society 
the revered Come took a lead, and he has been consequently 
styled the Parent of the Society's missions m Bengal, Miss 
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Cook, afterwards Mrs Wilson, whom I had the pleasuro of 
knowing, was- mainly aided by this Society Her efforts for 
the promotion of female edncation were of the greatest value. 
After she became a missionary's wife, she continued her 
labours with unabated sc.iJ, and, on some occasions, accom- 
panied her husband when he went round his neighbourhood 
preaching the Gospel out of doors On his departure for 
England, she remained behind at her post, and never saw 
him again, as he died on his voyage On my way to 
England I met this devoted woman, at Malta , she is now 
endeavouring to exert her influence m coiiiieiion with the 
Protestant College in that island 

The Church Mission was afterwards extended to Gonick- 
pore, to Agra, to Buidnau, to Meerut, to Bombay, to Karachi, 
to Nasik, to Kiishuaghm, to Benares, and now at length to 
Amntzar m the Punjab 

The following sammanes will show the extent of the 
Society’s agency and success in the Probidoncios of India — 

• DOMBAT MISSION. 

Stations, 5, European Missionaries, 10, Native Missionaries, 

2 , European Lay-Teachers, 2 , East India and Native Teachers, 
24, Communicants, 57, Schools, 33, Sdiolors, 2,177. 

DEFGAI. AND NORTH INDIA MIHaiON. 

Stations, 23 , Euiopean Missiononee, 3C , European Lay- 
Teachers, 5 , Native and Country-born Teachers, 305 , Atten- 
dants on Public Worship, 6,871 , Communu-ants, 1,085, 
Schools, 109, Scholars, 7,068. 

MADRAS AND SOUTH INDIA MISSION. 

Stations, 21 European Missionaries, 28, Native and East 
Indian Missionaries, 13, Euiopean Laymen, 5; European 
Female Teachers, 6, East-Indian and Native Teacheis, 
669, Communicants 4,800, Schools, 378, Scholars, 10,878. 

The educational institutions of the Church Missionary 
Society are of a high order The English mstitution colled 
the Money Imtitutionj at Bombay, contains 400 pupils On 
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my 'way to England I spent Bome 'dme in examimng tlsA 
working of this valuable echool, and waa greatly delighted 
with its evident efficiency The Bite chosen is well suited for 
the purpose 

There is an excellent training institution at Palamoottah, 
in TmneveUy, designed for the education of native Christian 
teachers, that is admirably conducted. I had the pleasure of 
visiting this institution about three years ago, and was greatly 
pleased with its order and healthy appearance 



The accompanying engraving may represent a native 
teacher with a Christian youth seated beside him, and a 
Hindu youth with his sectanal marks, standing on hia left. 

The Society has entered upon the new territory m the 
Punjab, whose capital, Lahore, is represented m the accom- 
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P®^y***8 ^Dgr^Ting i they have taken up Amritsar as a at»- 
tioii, which IS properly the capital of the Sikh nation. It is 
-a most sacred place, as its name imports, which signifies tA« 
fount of immortality The openings for the promulgation of 
file Gospel in this lately acquired region seem to he of the 
most encouraging character One of tho Company’s ohap- 
loius says, “ I believe no such opening has ever before esisted 
m India.” 

From Peshawar an urgent request has been sent to the 
Church Missionary Society A meeting was recently held 
there, piesided ovei by the chief magistrate of the district 
Major Edwards, the gallant hero of Multan, who in Lis 
speech gave expression to the noblest Christian sentiments. 
An address was agreed upon to be sent to the Parent Society, 
and it was accompanied with a promise of 3,000J In the 
address the following passage occurs — ” As residents in a 
heathen land, with every error rampant around us, we would 
desire to encourage you to renewed exertions m your great 
and noble office. Tljp way is plain, — ‘ Go forward,’ and your 
work will prosper. Our prayer is that our universities and 
seats of learning may be stirred up to the appreciation of the 
great openings on every side, and of then duty to engage 
personally in the work of evangelizing tho Natives , and also 
that the rich may be made willing to give liberally of their 
wealth, to maintain those who may be sent by them to heathen 
lands, that thus the knowledge of salvation through Christ 
may be proclaimed to all, to the praise and glory of Cod ” 

A glance at the map will suffice to show how widely dis- 
tributed the agents of the Church Missionary Society are, 
and the vast extent of the field they occupy The actual 
results os evinced m the number of conversions are, like 
those of other societies, confessedly small This, however, is 
accounted for from the extreme difficulty of the work in 
which the agents are engaged, and the care observed in the 
admission of candidates to baptism The missionaries of the 
Church Missionary Society are careful to admit none mto the 
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conimumon of the Church of Christ but those in whose minds 
they are persuaded a work of grace has been commenced 
Besides the two miasious of the Incorporated and Church 
Missionary Societies, there are kindred institutions actiyely 
engaged in India, and in direct communication with the 
bishops, such are the Church Budding Society, the Addi- 
tional Clergy Society These are exceedingly active, and 
are contributing lai gely to the advancement of the Church m 
India 

In donnexion with the Church Missions, and the progress of 
religion among the regular chaplains of the Honourable East 
India Company, great efforts have been made in promoting 
the erection of chuichea Foremost in point of magnitude 
stands the cathedral church of St Paul, recently laised to 
the honour of God in the metiopolis of British India This 
saoied edifice, of which a beautiful engraving ornaments 
this volume, is designated by the present Bight Keverend the 
Metropolitan a Cathedral Missionary Establishment The 
entire length of the budding is two hiyidred and forty-eight 
feet, and tlie height of the tower and spire two hundred and 
BIX Throughout India and Ceylon numerous chuicbes have 
been erected within the last ten or fifteen years, some of 
which are equal in point of architectural style to the 
average of the sacred edifices that are so rapidly rising 
throughout England An attempt to describe those I have 
seen, would occupy too much of our space, and therefore this 
general reference to the fact must suffice 

Howevei much reason for humiliation there may he in the 
obvious inadequacy of the agency the Chui ch of England has 
at work for the conversion of India, there is, nevertheless, 
room for devoutest thanksgiving on account of the improved 
state of things since the arrival of Bishop Middleton, in the 
year 1814 Comparing the present with that period, there is 
ground for the exclamation, “What hath God wrought!” 
With reference to the progress of religious principle in India, 
a living prelate some time ago remarked that it was “ almost 
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itioredible The character of the clergy has been raised; 
n mild Episcopal Church discipline has been effectually esta- 
bbshed , the disposition of our Indian rulers towards Chris- 
tianity has been rendered more favourable , the moral and 
religious conduct of the soivanta of the Honourable Company 
has become purer , the institution of holy matrimony more 
honoured , the Lord’s day better sanctified ; the number of 
chaplains and misaionaries increased ten-fold , churches 
multiplied perhaps twenty-fold, the general esteem of the 
pious and consistent ministers and miBsionanes of Christ is 
higher , the attendance on public worship more numerous 
and punctual , and the reverence for the old established and 
Scriptural Liturgy, offices and usages of our Protestaiit 
Church, as laid down by our first Reformers, more eiibghtened 
and influential ” 

The efforts of the last century for the conversion of Indio, 
begun by the Danish missionaries, aided in the fiist iiistanoe, 
by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in P'orcign 
Parts, and extended^by the Society for Piomoting Chiistian 
Knowledge, weie the exclusive moans directed to the. great 
object. The Germans and tlio Danes were the only agents 
employed up to the end of the century lint fiom the com- 
mencement of the present century various Missionary Societies 
in England, in Germany, and in America, as well as the 
Church of Scotland, have sent their representatives into 
the field of Indian Missious. Upwaids of twenty Protestant 
Missionary Institutions arc proseentmg their respective labours 
with different degrees of efficiency, and with varied senti- 
ments as to the relative prominence that ought to be given 
to peculiar modes of Missionary effort. The Missions of the 
Scotti^ Sodetjes ore most effinmnL 

Between twenty and thirty mission presses are in active 
operation. The Bible has been translated into numerous 
languages j the Liturgy of the Engbsb Church is in daily uso 
in various tongues, and the foundation of a healthy Christian 
hterature is laid m numerous works on subjects of useful 
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k&owledge. Many yalvutble traota in refutation of flmduisin, 
Mohammedanism, and Romanum have been published in th^e 
difiereut languages in which the missionanee are making 
known the gospel of Christ, and they are widely circulated 
throughout the vanous provinces of India and Ceylon There 
are not wanting proofs of persons, who have had no intercourse 
with a living teacher, being brought to a knowledge of the 
truth by the reading of the sacred Scriptures and religious 
tracts , thus encouraging the efforts made to diffuse ffie sdent 
messengers wherever there may be a hope that they will be 
entertained 

Yernaculai sohools and boarding schools of a superior order 
for both sexes have been established, and their value in pro- 
moting the evangelization of the Hindus has been abundantly 
attested The number of Hindu females under instruction 
in the various mission schools cannot be much under twenty 
thousand Almost every station has now female schools in 
operation, and the prejudices of the native mind, though 



exceedingly strong, are in some degree being overcome. The 
eugiViVing here inserted is an exact picture of a sehool-houBB 
belonging to one of the stations ot the Church Missionary 
Society, 
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The Church Missionary Society and the American Mis- 
^ons not only support ordinary station boarding schools, for 
the education of a select number of native females, but also 
Schools of a superior and normal character, for the training of 
native schoolmistresses One of this class of seminaries, be- 
longing to the Church Missionary Society, I visited m Tiime- 
velly, that is conducted with great efficiency In the ordi- 
nary schools, which are, for the most part, conducted in the 
vernacular languages, the rudiments of a plain and useful 
education are imparted, and generally the children make very 
commendable progress I have frequently examined ordinary 
day schools, and found the acquirements of gills of from seven 
to ten years of age 
surprisingly great, 
especially in mat- 
ters relating to the 
sacred Scriptures 
There is a peculiar 
aptitude in Hindu 
youth to acquire 
knowledge, and a 
precocity that ren- 
ders the work of 
tuition very agree- 
able The accom- 
panying group may 
serve the purpoea 
of illustration on 
the subject under 
notice it IS sin- 
gularly correct 

Education has 
been so unifoimly 
adopted as a part 
of mission work for many years, that the knowledge of the 
Gospel IS very extensively diffused through those distriots 
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that have enjoyed the benefit of religious matniotioii The 
preparatory work in this way must be regarded as of great 
extent and value In such ueighbourbooda few ore foul'd 
who have not some knowledge of the leading prmciplea of 
Chnetianity j and many poBseaa an acquaintance with revealed 
truth that la moat surpriamg 

Diatricta remote from miaaionaiy stations are visited pe- 
riodically, OB the aeaaona may favour, either by European 
misaionariea or their asaiatanta In Bengal, the Missionary 
Union IS wont to form a plan of itinerant labour for the 
cold aeaaon, which includes the most important and populous 



parts of the province On thoae occasions the missionaries 
generally go forth two and two together, visiting the viUagea 
and towns, preaching m the Bazars, and distributing tracta to 
all who may be able to read. This is a moat mtereatmg and 
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important work, and it has frequently led to inquiry into 
the ckimB of Chnatianity, that have resulted m conversion 
I have known persons visited on such tonrs who, on coming 
into the station, have called at the Mission House to pay 
their respects and ask for Christian books 

The character of the Native Church is an inteiesting 
point, upon whioh a word may not be ouv, of place. It needs 
not to be stated that, as m other countiies, so :n India, the 
visible Church is composed of persons of varied character, of 
some of whom it can only be said that they have a name to Jive 
But as a general rule, it may be affirmed that the members 
of the Native Church in India ore equal to those of any other 
country, and many of them aie animated with the spirit of 
the Gospel os much as the earnest and devout in Christian 
lands They generally entertain correct viena of the value 
of the means of grace, and cherish a deep veneration lur tlio 
word of God. Many evince their liberality by contributing 
systematically towards the support of local objects, and 
where legulat pastjitiil oversight is exercised, the Native 
Church wears the aspect of a vital and healthy institution. 
In many places it may be said, in the fullest sense, that the 
Church IS planted , its ordinances are administered , believers 
are built up on their most holy faith, and as they pass 
through the valley of the shadow of death, experience the 
support which belongs to those who have sought and found 
refuge under the wings of the God of Isiael. The Sabbath 
Bervicps are often seasons of great refreshment The lutelh 
gence and decorum observable in tlie assemblies of God's 
house, the fervid responses made to the solemn Bemce, the 
■devout attention paid to the exposition of the word, indicate a 
condition of mmd that mere human teaching cannot effect. 

The efficiency of the Clinstian agency employed in the 
Indian Church greatly tends to its advancement. The remarks 
made on the character of the Hindus would imply a corre- 
spondent superiority in all that relates to their ability. The 
various grades of labourers, the teachers of the young, the 
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'Scripture Readers, the Catechists, the Native Clergy, are ftll ia 
their several stations distinguished for their willingness, their 
gentleness, their kindness and efficiency Some of the native 
ministers who are now engaged m India are equally distiq- 
guished for ability, fidelity, and zeal 

The harmony subsisting between the agents of the diffe- 
rent Missionary Institutions is a remarkable fact in the 
history of Indian Missions I have attended a monthly 
meeting for prayer in Calcutta where there were present the 
Archdeacon, a Chaplain of the Hon East India Company, a 
Missionary belonging to each of the Church Societies, and 
others connected respectively with the Kirk of Scotland, with 
the Baptist, the Wesleyan, and the London Missionary So- 
cieties these men found no difficulty in reciprocating kindly 
feelings, none in common counsel on questions affecting the 
progress of Messiah’s kingdom, and none in united prayer 
foi the promised gift of the Holy Spirit 

In looking at India os a sphere for Christian enterprise 
and benevolence, there are numerous interesting points to 
which attention should be paid Some of them may be 
enumerated as inducements to increased effort 

The demand for education and books in the English lan- 
guage 18 an important fact as bearing on the progress of 
Christianity m India At the seats of government, and in 
other layge towns, the value of English as a medium of 
intercoui'se and commuuieation with the civil governors, m 
the courts of law, and in the halls of commerce, may easily 
be imagined, and hence the importance of seizing the occasion 
for making the study of this language subservient to the dis- 
semination of truth, as well sacred as scientific The desire 
for English has the effect of bringing into immediate and 
doily contact with tho Missionary and his agents, the most 
influential portions of society, since, as a general rule, the 
wealthy and superior ranks aspire to offices of trust, and, bb 
capitalists, engage in mercantile pursuits. To both dasses the 
English language as a medinm of communication IB of great 
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Advantage, TEns of thoUBBuda are at the present moment 
tmrolled on the hats of the English seminanea, and in the 
Wdinary routine of study, except in the schools of the Hon. 
East India Company, make use of books in which there will 
be found a large infusion of Christian truth , and they are 
also carefully instructed in the Bible This course has been 
pursued with greater or less effioiency for more Hiau twenty 
years in the presidencies of British India , and it is rapidly 
enlarging and extending itself throughout tlie prorinoes The 
natural consequence is the production of anew class of native 
society — an Anglo-Indo class, m origin, connexion, associa- 
tion, and sympathy oue with the whole nation, and, for the 
most part, in rank and influence its very flower. This poi- 
tion of the community is stdl Hindu, but Anglicised , and 
it IS rapidly mcreasing in numbers and influence The 
Committee of Public Instruction, in one of their reports in 
Bengal, say, " The study of English, to which many circum- 
stances induce the natives to give the pieferenoe, is daily 
spreading ” Some^ears ago, from the report of the Calcuttfli 
School Book Society we learnt that in oue year, whilst 
31,649 English books bad been circulated within the year, 
only sixteen Sanskrit had been sold 

It IS, I conceive, impossible to exaggerate the importimce of 
these facts, and especially as to their influence for good or for 
evil on the Hindu mind This will become more apparent when 
it IS known that English education, apart from religious m- 
struction, 18 subversive of Hinduism This announcement may 
be made consistent by a few words of explanation The litera- 
ture and science of the Hindus, as we have seen, being incor- 
porated with their religion, if you destroy the former, which 
abounds with palpable errors, by the introduction of the true 
science of Europe, the foundation of the latter must be over- 
thrown. The editor of a public paper in Calcutta says, in 
relation to government education, from which Christianity is 
wholly excluded, — “ No missionary ever taught us to forsake 
the religion gf our fathers , it was government that did ns 
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tbiB Eervice.*' Another B&ya, himself too the editor of in 
English paper . — " Has not the Hindu College been the 
fountain of a new race of men amongst us ! Have all th^ 
efforts of the missionaries given a tithe of that shock to the 
superstitions of the people, which has been given by the 
Hindu College 9 This at once shows that the means they 
pursue to overturn the ancient reign of idolatry is not calcu- 
lated to ensure success, and ought to be abandoned for another 
which promises better sucoess ” Though we are not ready 
to adopt the conclusions the educated native forms of other 
means of enlightenment, we cannot reject his testimony as 
to the efficacy of those that detached him and others from 
their ancestral faith. 

It is a most interesting fact, that in almost every part of 
India — I mean its chief cities — the spread of the English 
language and literature is rapidly alteiing the phases of the 
Hindu mind, giving it a sceptical infidel cast that may 
be finught with aenous consequences as respects the sub- 
jects of it, and ominous in relation to the stability of our 
power Whilst the result of twenty-five years in government 
education may well serve to suggest to considerate minds 
the consequences to the State of its continuance, it may no 
less serve to impress the Chiistian missionary, and his sup- 
porters at home, with the importance of an instrument so 
potent as English education is found to be, and of the 
■necessity there is, that whilst engaged in pulling down 
one system, care be used to construct a better. No ons 
acquainted with the history of the human mind can avoid 
fleeing how impoitant it is that, in the cities of India, where 
these movements ate taking place, the agents of the Church 
should be earnestly set to esert a plastic power on this newly 
ibrnung mass of Hindu mind Nor can it escape observation 
that minds of a peculiar order are requiied for this work, 
Seemg that the Enghsh language is m demand, and may 
be made so much of as an instrument m relation to a class, 
Hie wealthy and influential, not otherwise easily reached, for 
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^akenibg, arreeting, and affecting the intellectual powers, 
and in moulding and directing them, how imperative does it 
seem that this leverage should be employed by the Church 
The following well- expressed sentiments, from the pen of a 
gentleman, himself many years resident in Indio, ore worthy 
of the most serious consideration — 

“ At Calcutta, and m the great cities of Bengal, the Govern- 
ment have founded colleges and seminaries to instruct natives 
jn European knowledge, and to fit them for the very respon- 
sible and high ofiicea in the public service to which they are 
now eligible But the knowledge so imparted is not confined 
to the few who drawthe higher prizes in the lottery of Ind.an 
official life, nor even to the larger nnmlier who hope, by fit- 
ness, to open the way to selection for office ; it will have 
imparted its tone to all who come within the scope of its 
operations and of its results , and it is accordingly acknow- 
ledged that the native mind is awakened and inquisitive on 
matteis to which it was formerly utteily indifferent The 
truths of science an^ the philosophy of real history cannot 
consist in the same mind with Pauranio fables, and the abomi- 
nations of m 3 ’thology and idolatry , but it is too well known 
that they may consist with the profession of benevolent 
atheism, or still more with the seductive and self-applaudmg 
discoveries of natural religion It is to the native mind m 
this advanced state of cultivation that it bpcomes important 
that Christianity should be presented with its saving truths, 
in the effulgence of Divine light ” 

This will appear the more urgent when it is known that 
these English schools are the proper ground from which tho 
future students in theology are to be selected Trained in 
Une of these English seminaries, the Hindu youth gams pos- 
session of the key of all needed knowledge secular and sacred, 
he has thereby access to the spacious temple of truth, and 
may explore all of value in literature and acionoc, and supply 
•hiB own mind, whence, as from a fountain, througli his own 
vernacular, he can pour forth the full stream of knowledge 
into the minds of hia less favoured countrymen 
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The progress actuaUy made by the extension of educatiodi 
chiefly by means of Grovernment institutions, has created a 
necessity for greater energy and actiTity on the part of the 
Church The presence in European firms of educated Hindu 
capitalists, the position such have acquired in responsib^ 
situations connected with the oftces of Gcremment, and the 
■gradual enlightenment and mtelligenoe arising from greater 
intercnurae with Europeans, may well assure us that a pro 
gress IS being made that ought to he accompanied with a 
corresponding effort to improve and exalt the character This 
work belongs to the Church of Christ 

The supreme Government has done much for the improve- 
ment of India, and it continues its noiseless efforts to secure 
the gradual amelioration of its condition 

" It has not hitherto been deemed safe, nor would it be 
desirable, that the rulers of India should apjiear as the pro- 
moters of conversion, lest the unenlightened masses, misin- 
terpreting their intentions, should suspect them of a desigu 
to use the power which they ore knowri to possess, for the 
forcible subversion of the systems m which the natives have 
been bom and hitherto protected But it is &,ir to remark, 
that the ludian Governments are more favourable to the pro- 
secution of that work by rehgious societies and bodies than 
they were , and they have themselves done important service 
to the cause of truth, by the removal of many disabilities 
under which the native Christians formerly laboured Beh- 
giouB profession is no long^ a bar to public emplo}'ment, and 
legislative provision is made to prevent alienation of property 
becoming a legal consequence of departure from the rules of 
caste, or the adoption of another creed." 

Some of the measures of Government are of the most bene- 
ficent and humane character The cruel and inhuman rite 
of Sail, by which the Hindu widow was encouraged to immo- 
late herself on the funeral pyre of her deceased husbaad, has 
been abohshed by an Act of the Legislature. Hindu moHieih 
are prohibited from casting their innocent ofispnng mto the 
jaws of devouring alligators, In&nticide, though not 
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exterminated, has been greatly mitigated, and continued 
efibrte are beiug made for its entire abolition Human saoi'i-' 
fices syatematically offered among the bill tribes, the Ehonds, 
have been prohibited to the extent of British influence, and 
means adopted fur the rescue and training of the unhappy 
victims that were drawn unto death and ready to be slain. 
Thuggee has been put down, and an institution established at 
Jubbulpore for trainmg the families of Thugs to vonoua 
useful employments. Slavery has been wholly abolished 
throughout the Honourable East India Company’s territories, 
and m the island of Ceylon The bonds which connected tbe 
Government with the administration of the heathen tem^des 
,have been severed 

These facta are cheering, The reformation they secure 
has been the achievement of the last thirty years They 
afford the evidence how much may be done by enlightened 
legislation for the moral and religious improvement of the 
people, and also the ground of hope that the acts of Govein- 
anent will not be wi^iheld when they can be made subservieiit 
to the amelioration of its subjects 

It is evident that, notwithstaudiug the obstacles in the way, 
great advancement has been made In estimating the progress 
Christianity has made in India, we must look beyond the sta- 
tistics. The actual progress is much greater tlian the apparent. 
Where truth conveying grace has issued in conversion and 
attachment to the visible Church, we have the name enrolled 

I^jdia more than a hundred thousand souls are thus regis- 
tered in the records of the Native Church But the Gospel 
has exerted its influence far beyond this numerical limit. 
The intellectual suffrages, the assent and persuasion of the 
mind m favour of Christianity, are well-nigh coextensive with 
the educational training in the superior Mission schools 
A large proportion of the educated are free to confess their 
persuasion of the truth of Christianity The Hindus in vast 
numbers have learned that their system is full of errors, 
that the science of their Shastras is worthless and contempt- 
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ible , that their idol worship is an insult to the Supreine 
Spirit; that the characters oacnbed to their gods in the 
sacred books are full of Tice and crime , that the Shastras 
themselves are full of inconsistencies ; that their worship ifi 
Unworthy of reasonable beings , and their priesthood sinister 
and frequently ignorant Many now attach a value to Hindu 
aphorisms that they have collected from diffused evangelic 
truth They conceive of the Divine Being more worthily; 
His moral attiibutea ore more fully appreciated Thousands 
have an assured pereuasion that Hinduism must decay and 
peiish Contributions to temples arc in many places with- 
held, from the prevalence of scepticism The attendance at 
festivals 13 not, in many places at least, so numerous as 
formerly, though the population may have increased very 
greatly The oracles of Brahmanism are not consulted with 
the same universal reverence and confidence The views and 
sentiments of the people, wheie the Gospel has been preached 
regularly, are greatly altered, they understand and admit 
the claims of religion as it affects the mcvul sense Truth has 
done much among the people to develop a conscience These 
are matters of deepest importance as regards the prospects 
of Christianity in India 

The lower castes thrust aside the Brahmans from place 
and power, and among them wealth and learning, and con- 
sequently influence, are vastly on the increase Thousands 
now approve of female education , and the ladies in Hindu 
families in Calcutta, and’to a much greater extent in Bombay, 
are receiving private tuition A numerous body is now coming 
forward in society, possessing far more enlightened notions 
than their fathers did, men who contemn the sacred hooks as 
idle and fictitious, and who regard the adherents of such os 
Ignorant bigots The contrast between the old and the new 
school shows how great the progress of enlightenment is The 
truths of the Bible are heard with greater allowance, Cases 
are rare where tracts are snatched, rolled up, and, as missiles, 
turned at the missionary’s head. Humerous persons read 
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Cbristiau books. I know cases of select companies of Hindus 
meeting together, week after week, on the Sabbath day, for 
the purpose of reading the Scriptures and discussing their 
sublime doctiines Facts, iirefiragable and numerous, attest 
the change that is silently coming otbi the public mmd. 
The word is not lost like good seed, it will spring up and 
put forth, first the blade, then the ear, after that the full 
corn m the oar When that word shall be applied by the 
Holy Ghost Bent down from heaven, the little one shall 
become a thousand, and the small one a great nation The 
signs of the times aie cheering 

Yet little, comparatively', has been achieved Hindu iim 
still stands like a mighty foitress Although the present 
state of Christian missions in India aflorda ground for en- 
couragement, and for the assured hope of their final and 
universal triumph, yet this volume may servo to show that 
the Gospel has to encounter the most formidable opposition 
The obstacles arc immense licentiousness, supeistitiou, 
Sophistry, lefined and abstiuse speculation, are alike anayed 
against it Its novelty stands in striking coutiast to the 
time-worn and immemorial systems of the Hindus Chris- 
tianity, destitute of all external patronage or prestige, and 
supported only by its own intniiaic excellence, has to assail 
and displace systems sung by poets, venerated by sjigos, 
honoured by successive dynasties of illustiious kings, and 
recommended by the adhesiou of auoestial observance The 
lisping foreignei has to oppose the subtle, the acute, the sophis- 
ticated priests and their devoted adherents. His message pro- 
Xilaims holiness, and denounces the vices and cherished licen- 
tiousness of the Hindu votary Under these oircumstance^ 
Vre may expect that Christianity will be slow in its progress 
The very slowness of its progress is at once a proof of the 
fidelity of the missioiiaries in enforcing the sanctions of the 
Hible and of its own truthfulness To appreciate the claims 
of Chnstiamty, implies an effort at once intellectual and 
moral, and requires a powerful motive, In the full view of 
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those claims, ,and under the strongest influences that truth 
and grace may be supposed to exert m the Hindu mmd, the 
surrender of the heart, the renunciation of the old paths, the 
violent separatiou from the associations and bonds of &mily,' 
and the severance of the ties and usages of caste, the uttm* 
self-ahnegation of all that is social, civil, and religions, and 
the encountering of the shame and dishonour incident to the 
abandonment of his ancestral system by the Hindu, may well 
be regarded as almost impossible. Impossible it would be 
but for the supervening grace of the new-creating Spirit 
It belongs not to human nature to escape easily from on 
elaborate, complex, and comprehensive system of religion 
like that of the Hindus, a system which exerts its influence 
on all the acta and habits of life from the very dawn of 
reason "Pass over to the isles of Chittim and see, and 
send unto Kedar, and consider diligently, and see if there be 
such a thing Hath a nation changed their gods?” Here 
inspiration itself testifies to the extreme difficulty of conver- 
sion from an ancestral system ^ 

But notwithstanding the difficulties, it is evident that, as 
a Mission field, India has many features of attraction The 
facilities for the proclamation of the Gospel are as grea± 
theie as in England, and access to the higher classes by 
means of English education is easy, whilst the effects of 
such education, as numbeiless instances prove, are of the 
most encouraging kind Everything invites to action The 
field 18 attractive, too, because of the character of the people 
and the nature of the work The Missionary on his arrival 
111 India, it IB true, finds himself in a new world He has 
to engage m the study of new lauguages , but they are worth 
studjung He has to acquire facility of utterance, which will 
enable him to discuss difficult points of controversy with 
acute and learned men The theones of religion, and the 
psychological peculiarities, and the mythology of the Hindus, 
form new and interesting subjects of study The manners 
and customs, the prejudices and superstitions, the rites and 
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dtomoines, Bje aH bo many new and eiciting objects of 
iittentKm The apathy and indifference of the masses, the 
Bhaady resistance of the native mind to the teachings of 
<3hriBtianity, the slowness of the progress truth makes, and 
^e incessant toil insident to an undertaking so great as the 
Enlightenment and conversion of such a people as the Hindus, 
may perhaps deter some from entering on such an enterprise 
But the magnanimous will judge differently The oircum- 
Btances of the Missionary among the inhabitants of India are 
such as are beat fitted to call into exercise the highest suscep- 
tibilities of the educated Christian mind 

The motives that might be supposed capable of moving to 
action the enlightened and zealous in the Church of Ohnst, 
are numerous and most cogent, and there is just cause for 
surprise on the one hand that so few are disposed to engage m 
such a glorious undertaking, and on the other, that so little 
is contributed by the wealthy to promote the extension of 
Chnst’a kingdom among our Hindu fellow-subjects The 
indifference of mar^ arises, it may be, from the want of due 
information regarding the moral wants of our fellow-men , and 
others are unconcerned because they have not been taught to 
identify themselves in sj^mpathy and effort with the king- 
dom of Christ The final cause of extended empire, as 
regal ds the Dntish nation, is by many never considered, 
except as it bears on national aggrandisement, and the 
increase of wealth and luxury But the wise, the good, the 
devout, cannot surely be ignorant of our responsibilities to 
God, and of the duty we owe to Him and his Church England 
is bound by many considerations to attempt the conversion, 
the intellectual and moral emancipation, of her Pagan sub- 
jects some of these considerations may be stated 

England has herself been freed by missionary effort from 
the darkness of Pagan superstition, and delivered, too, from 
the despotism of Papal Rome Possessed as she is of the 
pure word of God, is she not bound, as a witnessing Church, 
to preach the Gospel os “ a testimony to all nations I” Can 
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she monopolise 'without jeopardy the precious hght of 
heayen, or put that hght under a bushel 1 “ To him thftt 

hath shall be given, and from him that hath not shall be 
taken away that which he seemeth to have ” England is un- 
speakably indebted to God Hera is t}ie Church, the altar, 
the sacrifice, the calm refuge from the cares and distractions of 
the world How is she to repay Him foi all these fevours ? 
Surely by extending them to the dark and destitute nations 
who, in His piovideuce, have been placed under her rule. 
The members of the Chuich are stewards, and it is required 
in these that they be found faithful Manifold grace, powers 
of doiug good, at home and abroad, to the souls aud bodies of 
men, involve solemn responsibility. Those who possess wealth 
and influence are designed of God as channels of good and 
clouds of blessing to others , and such cannot withhold help 
and be blameless “ Freely ye have received, freely give.” 
“ The Lord giveth liberally, aud upbraideth not , ” let them 
be “ followers of God as dear children ” The members of 
Christ's mystical body ought to show aspiiit of liberality 
and a cheerful beneficence He that showeth mercy is to 
do BO with cheeifulness. 

The position of the British Church is such as never fell 
to the lot of any people, — its privileges are unequalled, its 
means of doing good are almost boundlebs. Throughout the 
empire there is one universal cry, directed especially to 
England, “ Como ovei and help us ” The brief sketch given 
rn this little volume may suffice, it is thought, to show 
how urgent aie the claims of India How much there is 
to attract and encourage the benevolent i Let the eye rest 
on that vast realm of heathenism, and, if possible, take in 
the extent and magnificence of the empire which Britam has 
there reared How much wealth and influence are derived 
fiom that vast territory ' Everything in India may serve as 
an incentive to Christian enterprise There is an assemblage 
of rare objects at once calculated to impel to action the 
zealous labourer and the privileged supporter of such labours. 
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The Government la becoming more and more improaaed with 
the importance of India, and its leading inembeia are ready 
to help forward, as far aa may consist with their lesponsibility, 
the efforts which the Church may make fui its evnngebzatlou 
The mleis of that important part of our empne have a 
solemn responsibility , and their acts aic for tlie most part, 
accordant with their position Hitherto the pioceejiiigs of 
the British Goveinmeiit have seived to iinpiess the Hindu 
most favourably, and the suttrages its inodeiatioii has won 
are its best gnaiantee foi (ontinned poaoc ,iiid oidci It r 
niost satisfactory to know that, gciici.dly, the Huidii' C' ii- 
sidei their subjection to Britain one of the gi cutest blcssingv 
which Providence has confericd upon them In its stable, 
paternal, and beneficent lulc, the Hindu feels alike sccim 
from any imasiou of his civil, social, or uligiuiis rites Tlie 
work of India’s evangelization belongs to the Cliiiicli of 
Chiist, and eveiy facility and encomageineiit for its jirose- 
outiou IB presented lu the ciicumstaiiccs of its iiihalntauts 
To Cliiistendom at taige the uinlci taking la inviting Gci 
many and the United States admit the claims of India, and 
send forth then agents fui its enlightenment and imjiruvc- 
ment , but it must bo admitted that England is specull} 
oliaiged with the weighty responsibility which its conversion 
involves Would that the membcis of the Cluirch of England 
had a moio iiniiressive sense of duty in icgrrd to this most 
impel tant undertaking ' 

The peculiai nitcu-st attaching to India has be^n more or 
less set forth in this work, and may be cumpeiidumsly pre- 
sented in the following passage fiom the pen of one whose 
head and heart are alike devoted to promote its mtelleotiial 
and moral improvement The points of interest the eloquent 
appeal offers for consideiation are as varied as they are im- 
portant “If,” says he, “the events of civil and uiilitarj' 
history he worthy objects of entertaiumeiit oi pursuit — where 
shall we hnd these more abundantly furnished, than m the 
actions of that amazing senes of conquerors that has passed 
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over the stage of India, from the days of Alexander down to 
the piesent hour t If poetry and romance and chivalry, — 
are there not ample stores of poetic efhision and romantic 
legend in the Mahabharat and Kamayana — the great epics of 
India — that might not be disclaimed as unworthy by any Of 
the older nations of Europe t and are the records of any state 
more crowded with the recital of daring adventures and deeds 
of heroism, than the annals of Bajosthan 1 If ethnography 
and philology, — where can we find more original languages, 
or varying dialects 1 more especially, where can we find the 
match of the Sanskrit , perhaps the most copious, and cer- 
tainly the most elaborately refined, of all languages, living or 
dead ? If antiquities, — are there not monumental remilins 
and cavern-temples, scarcely less stupendous than those of 
Egypt, and ancient soulptuies, which, if inferior in " majesty 
and expression” — m richness and variety of ornamental 
tracery, almost rival those of Greece 1 If the beautiful and 
sublime m sceneiy, — where can the pencil of the artist find 
loveliness moie exquisite than among ithe streams and dells 
and woody declivities of Malabar or Kashmir* or grandeur 
more overawing than among the unfathomed depths aud un- 
sealed heights of the Himalaya 1 If natural history, — where 
IS the mineral kingdom moie exquisitely rich — the vegetable 
or animal more variegated, gorgeous, or gigantic 1 If the 
intellectual or moral history of man, — are there not ounous 
lemains of pure and mixed science, and masses of subtile 
speculation and fantastic philosophies, and infinitely varied 
and unparalleled developments of every principle of action 
that has characterised fallen, degraded humanity? If an 
outlet for the exercise of philanthropy, — what field on the 
surface of the globe can be compared to Hindustan, stretching 
from the Indus to the Ganges, and from the awful defiles of 
Afighanistan to Cape Comorin, in point of magnitude and 
acceasihihtg comlined, and peniliaritg of claims on Sntisk 
Christians ?” 

Let the British Christian consider his privileges and his 
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duties, in connexion with the facilities now presented in India, 
and other parts of the empiie, for extending Messiah’s king- 
dom, and he cannot long remain unmoved, he must find 
himself impelled to action The magnitude of the under- 
taking IS confessed, the difficulty is equally apparent as re- 
gards India, but the enterprise is certain in its results The 
jjromise of God cannot hiil , and what can equal the traii- 
fecendent glory of the object contemplated I The emancipa- 
tion of tile nations of India fiom the intellectual and moral 
bondage of ages may well stimulate the energies and the acti- 
vities of all who are acquainted with the designs of infinite 
love in the provisions of the Gospel This subject might lio 
jiuisued indefinitely, and every aspect under which it might 
he placed would serve to render it moro and more impressive 
The following eloquent passage from a writer in the Cal- 
cutta Review may appropriately close our work he says, — 

“ For Britain our prayer is, that eie she drop the moat 
potent soaptre ever wielded over Indian realms, she may he 
enabled to take up tjjio language, not of boastfulness, but of 
gratitude to the God of Providence for tlie successful dis- 
charge of her delegated trust and say — 1 found India one 
wide and universal scene of anarchy and misrule , I left it 
one peaceful and consolidated emjiire , — I found its people 
ground down by the most fiightful oppression, its industry 
paralysed, and person and property exposed to the assaults of 
lawless violence and the invasion of every ruffian plunderer , 
I left its people exempt from the multitudinous exactions of 
covetousness and wrong, its industry revived and augmented 
in productiveness a hundiedfold, person and property secure, 
from the improvement of individual, domestic, and social 
morals, and the uniform administration of equitable law , — 
I found India lying prostrate beneath the yoke of blinding 
Ignorance and brutifying superstition , I left her joyfully 
iBCOvered from the double yoke, — revived by the kindling 
beams of fairest science, and the revelations of Heaven’s own 
illumining truth , I found India the chosen habitation of the 

I I 2 
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most horrid cruelties that ever polluted the earth, or disgraced 
the family of man , I left her as the most favoured domain 
ind dwelling-place of righteousness, benevolence, and peace — 

" Be these thy trophies, Queen of many inles * 

On the'^e high heaven shall shed indulgent smiles 
Firpt, by thy guardian voice to India led, 

Shall Truth divine her tearless victory spread 
Wide and more wide, the heaven-horn light shall stream, 
N’ew rcAlrna from thee shall catch the blissful theme , 
Unwonted warmth the soften’d savage feel, 

Strange chiefs admire, and turban’d warnora kneel 
The prostrate East submit herjeweird pride, 

And swarthy king's adore the crucilied ' 

Yls, it shall come • E'en now my eyes behold, 

In distant view, the wish’d for age unfold 
Lo, o’er the shadowy days that roll between, 

A wand’iiug gleam foretclli th’ ascending scene ' 

Oh ' doom’d vietoiious from thj ■wounds to rise, 

Dejected India, lift thy downcast eyes, 

And mark the hour, whose faithful steps tor thee, 

Through time’s press d ranks, bring on the Jubilee ' ’ 
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HIE QUESTION OF CASTE AS AFFECTING THE PHOPAGATION OJ 
THE GOSPEL AMONG THE HINDUS 

Caste distinctions were permitted m the Syrian and 
Churches from the beginiimg Tlie Butch allewod its UHngeN iiure- 
'^ti lined ohflervance The Banish Mission st Tranqnebar fostered it 
hy using two cups at the Lord’s Supper, and the venerable Sch\'.irt/ 
Cerncke, and otheia, tolerated it m vaiious ways 

The evil as affecting the character and progress of Chnstianjty wa*' 
hrat assailed by the Rev Messrs Haubroc, Shrcyvogel, nmi llhruius 
about thirty years ago 

In 1824 events arose which more or less impinged on the prejudicen 
of the observers of caite, and an appeal was mude >'y them to tht 
Diocesan Committee at Madras, but without any ssitiflfaetnrv cffeit 
The aggrieved then wrote to Bishop Hebei His Inrilsbip replieil The 
letter which his lordship then wrote was followed bv certain aiticle^ 
of inquiry on the question of caste These documents are here 
inserted for the information of those who take an intcTcst in the con 
version of India 

BISHOP IIEBER'S LFTTEH TO THE HEV MB SCHBLYVOGri. 

Chillumbrum, 21'»t March, lh2ri 

Rev and deau Sib, — I wrote yesterday to Dr -, to esi resH 

1 egret at not being able to visit you at Since that time having 

again looked over yoiu letter to me, afl well as that which you sent on 
the subject of distinctions of caste, and of other customs jet remaining 
among the native ChnstianSj which you reprobate as heatheni-’h and 
improper, I have been led to wash for some esplanation of those 
customs, and of your reasons for objecting to them, of which the lattei, 
as expressed in those papers, (to deal freely wnth you) do not seem to 
me satisfactory With regard to the distmctiona of caste, as yet main- 
tained by professing Christians, it appears that they are manifesbe , 
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(a) m desirm^ separate seats in churcbj (h) m going up at different 
times ta receive the holy communion, (c) in msistmg on their children 
haying different sides of the school, {d) m refusing to eat, dnnk, or 
associate with those of a different caste 

Now it is desirable to know whether these are insisted on as reli- 
gious, or as merely civil distmctiona , whether as arising from a greater 
supposed purity and blessedness m the Sudros over the Fanars, or 
whether they are not badges of nobility and ancient pedigree, such as 
those which in Spain, even among the poorest classes, divide the old 
Spaniards and Castilians from persons of mixed blood, — and in the 
United States of North America entirely exclude negroes and mulattos, 
however free and wealthy, from familiar mtercourse with the whites , 
also, whether the Christians of high caste adhere to these distinctions 
as supposing that there is any real value in them, or merely out of 
fear to lose the society and respect of their neighbours and relations ^ 
If these queatioDS are answered m the affirmative, (as they have been 

very solemnly by the Rev ^ in answer to my repeated mqumes,) 

I confess that I do not thmk the evil so great as to be insufferable, or 
to justify the ministers of Christ m repelling from the communion 
those who adhere to them, — though it may be that the spiiit of pride, 
(from which they flow) should, by gentle means, be corrected as far an 
possible We all know that in Europe persona of noble birth or great 
fortune claim and possesa precedence m ou^ churches, and I have 
already observed that the whites take the same priority to themselves 
m America. But there is no reason for this but custom, maamuch as 
a gentleman and a beggar are as much equals in God's sight as a Sudia 
and a Fanar The reason why a Christian gentleman conforms to these 
rules IS, because by acting differently he would lose influence with 
those of hiB own degree m society, and a Sudia may say the same 
thing, and does say it It seems, then, to me, that these distinctions 
of castes in church may still be allowed to continue, provided duo 
caiB IB taken to teach our congregations that they are all naturally 
equal 

With regard to their private meals and social intercourse, it seems 
to me, that we have still lees buBiness to interfere, " For meat and driuk 
•destroy not him for whom Christ died” In the schools, indeed, and 
among the children, — taking places, &c must he arranged, as it appears 
te me, without regard to caste, hut even here caution should be obseired 
to disgust no mim needlessly 

I perceive you object very strongly to certain ceremoniea usual in 
marriages, such as going in procession through the streets, wnth music, 
erecting a pandal, &c On what grounds of reason or Scripture do you 
object to these ^ Are they idolatrous^ Are they necessarily or usually 
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attended with uncleannesa or indeceucy? In what leapect do they 
essentially differ from those ancient ceremonies which are known on 
the like oceaaiona to have been practised among the Jews, to ‘which 
both the piopheta and our Saviour make repeated alluaious, without 
ever naming them, and which, judging from analogy, must have been 
practised at that very marriage of Cana, which our Lord sanctioued b^ 
Kia presence ^ 

Agam, it appears that one of your piiucipi^ causes ot complaint 

against the has been, that they would not sanction the scutence 

of ei.conimumcatiun jirunouncod against a peisou who had dancing gills 
in his house, and another who had acted some theatrical pari Now 
herOj too, I much want ititutmatioii ^Veie the dances indecent in 
themselves'! Were the peiformers persons of notoriously mdecint 
character, prostitutes oi beivaiita of some heathen temple ^ Or tin) vou 
object to the dimcing itself as unchristian and a fit ground for e\i.arn 
munication ’ In like manner, was the acting on h public stnge and for 
money 2 Was the drama indecent or immoral ? Or was 't (as from the 
little which I yet know of Indian customs, I am led to suspect) one of 
those masqued fuoleriea m which the common people of Germany and 
England ofteu indulge at Chiistinas and hardest home, and which, 
though they may sometimefl be abused, are not regarded as m them 
selves criminal, or worthy of ecclesiastical censure? 

My reasons for ask^ig information on these subjects will be plain, 
when I mention, that the question of caste, and of such practiees an 
these, has been referred to my consideration both by the Christians 
and miaeionanea of Vepeiy, and that in order to gain more light on 
the subject, a select Committee of the Society for Promoting Chiiatiaii 
Knowledge has been at niy desire appointed In the mean time, I ani 
most anxious to learn from every quarter, especially from a Chnsti ui 
minister of your experience and high charEicter the real truth of the 
case God forbid that we should encourage or sulFci any of our convert'- 
to go on in practices either antichristian or immoral, but (I will speaL 
plainly with you, as one brother m Christ should with onothoi) I have 
alao some fears that recent missionanes have been more scrupulous lu 
these matters than need requires, and than was thought fit by Swart? 
and hia companions Gnd forbid that we should wink at am, — but God 
forbid also that we should make the narrow gate of life narrower than 
Chnst has made it, or deal less favourably with the prejudices of thu 
people, than St Paul and the primitive Church dealt with the almost 
similar prejudices of the Jewish converts 

It has occuired to me, that if either you or , (to whom pniy 

□Ser my best wishes and respects) could find time on Easter Moudaj 
to come over to meet me at Tanjore, — my doubts might be the bettei 
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oleared one 'way or the other, and other matters might be diseufiBedn 
in a few words, of much advantage to the cause of Missions in this 
country I remain, 

Rev and dear Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient Servant, 
(Signed) REQINALD CALCUTTA 


BISHOP HEBER’S ARTICLES OF INQUIRY ON THE QUESTION OF 
CASTE 

T General 

1 Tb the distinction of castes ohaerved among the Christians of your 
Mission ^ 

2 If not, has the neglect of it been recently introduced ? or has it 
been always so since the Erst establishment of the Mission ^ 

3 Be pleased to distinguish accurately, — 1 Such observances of caste 
among Native Christians as are purely civil , 2 Such as are purely 
heathenish and idolatrous , 3 Such as are of a miiod nature 

4 Do such observances arise from supposing a greater degree of 

inherent purity or blessedness in the higher classes above the lower ^ 
— or are they simply insisted on, as badges of nobility and ancient 
privilege? , 

5 Do Christians of high caste, who adhere to them, attach any real 
value to them per ge 1 or do they retain them only as a means of 
influence among their heathen neighbours and relations, and from a 
fear of losing then respect in society ? 

6 Do the heathens regard those Christian converts who adhere to 
their former distinctions of caste with any greater respect than they do 
those who violate them ? and to what extent is any such respect earned ? 
rind for what purposes is it really valuable? 

V Is the profession of Christianity, as it is a new law and condition 
of life, considered by the heathens m the light of a caste, conveying to 
the converts new privilegee of a eoci^ as well as of a religious nature ? 

S If your own experience does not enable you to answer the last 
question fully, can you throw* any light on it from the analogy of con- 
verts to Mohammedanism from Hinduism ? Are such converts, though 
they abandon their former caste entirely, looked upon as trojisferred 
to a new caste, in itself respactable and privileged ? 

II — Church 

1 Are separate places appropriated m your churches to the several 
castes ? Is a separate chalice and paten ever suffered for separate castes 
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m tliB adminietration of the Lord'a Supper* Do they go up at dififerant 
times to the holy table ? 

2 Do you cougider such appropriation deBirablo or necesaary ? Does 
it seem to rest on the same grounds of the proper gradation in the 
different orders of society, m the point of wealth or official station, as 
obtains throughout Christendom* or does it ruther lead to confound 
those natural diatinctiona of rank and order, introducing others more 
inconvenient and mischievoua* 

III — /S'c/iool 

1 la any objection evinced by native Christiana to send their chil- 
dren for inatmction to a school which is open to all caatea * cir do 
they expreae a wish to have a different school for the highii and 
lower caatea * 

2 Supposing the native Chriatiana of all caatea arc willing to send 
their childien to one common school, do the patents of higher caste 
show any objection to then children mingling in tho same cIrsh at 
school With children of lower caMte, and taking iiIrcbs with their ' 

3 Do the chddren. of Christian converts observe any holiday! but 
tho^e vrhich aic of Christian origin^ And if so, be pleased to enu- 
merate them, and to state their nature , — and also whether obBervances 
of these holidaya affect the attendance of the children at school 

IV — Social Intcrcowse 

1 Supposing Natives of different castes to become conierts to Chris 
tianity do they object to eat and drink togetliei of the baine proviaioua ^ 
ind li the objection la made, la it on the aide of the higher or lowei 
caate ^ 

2 Are any distinctions obaerved among Chnatian converta m con- 
tracting and forming mainagea* And if ao, aie those diatinctiona 
merely of their trade and calling, or of a religioiia nature '' 

3 In addition to tho teremoniea of the Church m aolcmmzing mar 
riagBB, do the Chnabian converts observe any other ceremomea ? And 
if ao, enumerate them, Hbafciug whether they are observed m tho pro 
cession to or from church, or in the domeatiu feabivitiea consequent on 
the marriage 

4 Are there any such observanrea in the case of funerala, either at 
the time of the service, or at any sub'^equent period 'I 

V 

Be pleased to add such other pointa of information on the subject as 
yqra consider important m order to a clear judgment of the question 
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Rev AifD LEAH Sm, — The special Cominittee of the Madras Bis 
tnot Committee of the Society for Promoting Chnstian Knowledge, 
appombed by the late Bishop Heber for the purpose of collectifig 
information on the subject of caste m the native cfmrchee of the south, 
beg to forward to ;jou the accompanying articles of inquiry, and 
earnestly request your attention to the important subject In order to 
ensure distinctness as much as possible in the valuable materials which 
they thus hope to collect, they will be obliged to you to return answer 
to each question as concisely as possible, and to favour them, under the 
laRt number, with such further information for the guidance of their 
judgment as the preceding articles may not embrace 

I have the pleasure to enclose a copy of Bishop Heber'a letter, 
addressed to one of your body, when the subject was proposed to his 
lordship, and upon which the Committee have endeavoured to ground 
thbir present inquiries 

I remain, 

Rev and dear Sir, 

Your faithful Servant, 

(Signed) TnoMAS Hobinson, 

P'i M 1) C 

Madras, 27th October, U2h 


STATEMENTS RELATIVE TO THE ARTICLES OF INQUIRl ON THE 
QUESTION OF CASTE, BY THE TANJORE MISSIONARIES 

I — Genc) al 

1 and 2 The distiuction of caste, though not m its full extent, has 
been observed among the Christians of Tanjore since the establishment 
of this Mission by the late Rev Mr Schwartz, soon after the year 
1762 Mr Schwartz in permitting, with some restnctiona, a custom 
apparently so opposite and prejudicial to the spirit of the Gospel, to 
remain in the new congregations, was guided by his own discretion as 
well as by the example of the Tranquebar missionanea before him , 
and that both they and himself were actuated herein by motives 
of prudence and caution, is plain from several of their letters still 
extant. 

In the course of administration of the Mission a^irs since the death 
of Mr Schwartz, myself and several of my colleagues successively have 
endeavoured to act with similar caution and forbearance, at the game 
tune seizing every opportunity to soften the mutual prejudices arising 
from distinotaon of caste, and to bring our Christiana by degrees into 
closer union with each other aa brethren of one Lord and Masterj 
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Christ And we have had the satiafact.on to observe, that distinction 
of Caste has, until of late, been seldom the object of controversy among' 
Chnatians, and has gradually lost a great deal of its importance 

3 It 18 usually thought that distinction of caste originated from, and 
WBS founded upon, the Brahmanical system, and was one of the chief 
iuxihanes in its support and defence The Utter may be true as fai 
as it relates to heathens, but is certainly not the case m leference to 
Christians, for they, by embracing Christianity, renounce all idolatrous 
practices connected with the religion of Prahiuani, and partioularl' 
with the observance ot caste But as for the diebmction of the sei er^iJ 
castes itself, it la by no means certain that it originated from the Brah 
manical system The more probable opinion — of course not ait^oii"' 
Brahmans, but among intelligent Natives cf other lostes — is that tl l 
several castes existed distinct one fiom another, long before the L^aU- 
mans came to this country, that it was merely of a civil or pulibiciil 
nature, and that the Brahmans only blended it with their idolatry, bv 
persuading the original inhabitauta of this country to believe that the 
four principal castes ot mankind, vi/5 Brahman, Kshabnya (Cha+tiiar), 
Vaisya, and Sudra, owed their origin to Brahma, who produced the 
first class from hia head, the second from his sbouldere, the third from 
his thigh, and the fourth from hia feetj and distinguished each of 
them b} a higher or lower degree of moral punty and blesBedness in 
this world as well as^n a future state As nearly all the historical 
documents relative to former ages were destroyed by the Brahman'j 
on their arrival in this part of India, it is difficult to discern the small 
remama of truth among the vast mass of imposture Otherwise it 
might most likely be discovered that the abject state m which some of 
the lower castes are at present, originated from political causes, os 
conquests, conspiracies, treasons, &c One instance ot this nature in, 
indeed, handed down by tradition and record»»d by Brahmanical 
writers, viz that the Kainaller, a higher caste than that of Panars, on 
account of a conspiraiy raised by them, were deprived of scveial 
privileges, which even Pariars enjoy, as ndiug a white horse, using 
a white umbrella, and going in a pdlhi, &c 

If, therefore, the Brahmanical story concerning the origin of caste 
be false, heathens, who emhrarCe Christianity, return back, in point of 
caste, from error to original truth , they make caste again, what it had 
been before, a cavil distinction And eupposing oven the Brahmomcal 
account to be correct, then, too, such of the heathens as become 
Christians and renounce everything connected with the superstition 
and idolatry of the Brahmanical system, con of necessity retam 
nothing m the distinction of caste but what is merely of a civil 
uaiure , none of their observances m this respect can, properly speak 
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mg’, be of an idolatrous or even mixed nature, as among heathens, nor 
have such ever been permitted to be practised in their Miasion, for 
the same reason. 

4 The higher classeB, at least the more intelligent and better 
informed indiyiduals among the Christiana, do not, in the observance 
of such distinction, act from a supposition that they are morally 
better than those of a lower class, or entitled to greater spiritual 
privileges , but they insist bn it merely as a badge of superior rank in 
society, as an ancient civil prerogative 

5 They do not adhere to such distinction, because they attach any 
real value to it yier hut because by neglecting it they would give 
offence to high and low among heathens and Christians, lose not only 
their respect in society, hut likewise all their influence among their 
heathen neighbours and relations 

6 The more bigoted heathens consider every Christian convert, of 
whatever caste he may be, as degraded, and m fornisr tunes he was in 
their opimon, undeserving of the nghte of social intercourse, but one 
who violates or entuely gives up his caste, is treated as an outcast 
Every heathen will avoid him. more carefully than he would even 
Panars, Pallers, or Sackliars 

At present high caste Christians meet with moie respect fxom hea* 
thens than formerly, owing partly to then own personal character and 
conduct, partly to the high stations to which si me of tliem have been 
advanced And though the circumstance does not immediately con- 
tribute to the furtherance of the Gospel, yet it serves greatly to make 
Christianity in general more and more re'^pected among the neighbour- 
ing heathens In regard to Native pnests and high caste catechists, 
this respect is of still greater importauce They gain easier admittance 
among respectable natives of high caste, and meet with more frequent 
and favourable opportunities to converse with them freely on religious 
subject?, privileges which no Panar can look for This respect, how- 
ever, and all the advantages derived from it, is forfeited for ever, as 
boon as they violate the observance of catsle, Native priests and cate- 
chists will thereby render themselves entirely useless to the Mission 

7 and B The heathens, who cousidcr the different castes among 
themselves as religious distinctions, connected with greater or less 
privileges, look undoubtedly also upon the profession of Christianity 
as such a distinction, but as one of the very lowest degree, and which 
degrades below nil the castes of Hinduism As foi new privileges of a 
BocisI as well as of a jeligiouB nature, they can scarcely be said to allow 
it any, for in their estimate the loss of those privileges which Christian 
converts enjoyed while heathens, can never be compensated by any- 
thing If they respect, therefore, in some measure, Christians of high 
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oarie, aa stated above, ,t la merely on account of aupenor personal 
qualities, rank, and conduct, but upon the Christian religion itself 
they -will ahvaya look aa unworthy of comparison uith their own 

They would treat Mahommedaniam with no leas contempt, had not 
the leapect which they at present show to it been formerly forced 
from them by the snord, and did not Mahominedans etill form so 
numeroua rind powerful a body m the Indian community 

II — Chui ch 

1 At chuich the Christian^ of tliehigh caate, both men and women, 
Hit on the riffht, and those of the low caste on the Jeft^ bide ol the 
pulpit, but without any intermediate space bebueen them 

Theie haa ncvei been uaed a separate chahee and paten foi scpani'i 
castes in tho admiiiistiatton of the Loid’n Supper But they go u'l it 
different times to the holy table 

2 The appropniitum ot acpniiite places to tho defend La-itcH (chiefly 
two, hi^h anri low castes) though not desirable, will ne(esHary a-* 
long as the distinction of caste itsc.lt lemaiun, tin any interfei enee m 
this icspoct would at present be looked upon by all ol thim ns an en 
rroachment upon thoir cimI lights It rests on llieir own estimate of 
a proper giadatiou m the difieient ordeis of society, and as both flit 
according to their rank and station on then uy])( dive sides- t]\ough 
they are uut no very Aixious about it— the natural steps of rank and 
order aie alwa\s conspicuous 

III — Sthool 

1 No objection haa ever hem made by Nati-ve Chnatiana to Heiid 
their cliildiui fui instiuctjou to the Mi'^sion arbools, because they are 
open to all caw tea , nor ha^ c they at any time e-s] rcasod a wish to La^ o 
different schools foi tVic higher oi lower caste^i It ought to bo re 
marked particulaily that the teacbeia are very often of the low caste, 
but this, too, hiiH never been objected to 

2 The children of one class Hit indiBcrimin.itel}, and take their places 
only according to their attainments and diligencB in thmr rsspectivf 
lessonh This oi rler has always been willingly Submitted to by parents 
of high caste children 

3 Childien of ChriBtian coniertH do not observe, nor would they be 
permitted, if they wished to do so, any holidays but those which arc 
of Christian origin There are four principal heatheni&h festivals, con- 
nected with more or leas outward show, which children aie fond to 
look at, but this la merely cunoaity, and is never allowed to interfeie 
with their attendance in the school The festivals are the following — 

Bh. Pongal (middle of Janunry) The heathens worship the aun oa the 
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author of aj] good, by boiling nee, offering it to the sun, and then 
worehippmg it The next day they repeat the same offering bo cattle 
as a secondary source of good, and pay them also divine adoration 
b Kaum&tif or Km nadaha'nam. (beginning of March) This they 
celebrate in honour of Siva, who burnt and consumed MmviMido, by the 
ej' e of his forehead. 

c Dugara (middle of October) The heathens perform religious 
ceremonies to Saras vati, the goddess of Wisdom, during this festival 
they perfoim the Aitha Puja, t c, they wash the particular implements 
of their respective trades and worship them 

d. Ihpaialy (beginning of November) This festival is celebrated in 
commemoration of the death of a Rauchudeu (giant), Naragasuren by 
uame, who lu ancient times hod committed a great deal of mischief m 
the world The people rejoice, visit, and congratulate each other 

IV —Social IntercoursE 

1 Converts of Christianity from different castes will, in separate 
places, eat and drink of the same provisions, if they be prepared by a 
high caste person, but not, if prepared by one of the low caste The 
objection is always made on the side of the higher caste, not by Sudras 
only, but by all successively, who have or thmk to have one caste below 
them Thus the Sudra will not eat the meal of a Kammalen, the 
Kammalen not that of a Parian, the Paiian nj^t that of a Fallen, the 
Fallen not that of a Sacklien, &.c, and the two latter, thmking them- 
selves higher or cleverer than the Pariar, will not eat anything prepared 
by them But all will eat what la prepared by a Sudra 

2 No marriage is contracted between parties belonging to two diffe- 
rent castes This custom is strictly observed, not from a religious view 
of distinction of caste, but pnncipally with the intention of preserving 
their family inteiests undivided, and of keeping up their particular 
trade and calling 

3 The ceremonies in solemnizing marriages are the following — 
According to the custom of the country, the nearest relations of the 
bride and bridegroom erect a pandal in or near the house, as neat as 
their circumstances will enable them, in order to accommodate their 
relations and friends There the Parisaiti {dowry j is given to the 
bnde before the people assembled, from thence they proceed to 
church, sometimes singing divine hymns, accompanied by soft music 
After the marriage ceremony is over, they return home in the same 
manner os they came, jom in prayer, distribute betel and nut to every 
one, and then separate The following day they give an entertain- 
ment to the relations, and carry the bride and bridegroom, accom- 
panied by music, m procesaion to visit their friends at their houses 
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4r At funerals they obfierve the following cuaboniB — After the coTppe 
hnfi been buried, the relations bathe The chief mourner shuts him 
faelf up at home for about a week or ten days, ho then receives the 
condolence of hia friends, and gives them an entertoanment, he puts 
on a new turban given him by one of the nearest relations, and thus 
the mourning ends 

V 

Distinction of caste in its full eirtent, as it prevails among heathens, 
19 certainly a great hmdrance to the propagation of Christianity , foi 
it is so closely lute^wa^en with the Biahmanical sjstem, that while it 
receives from thence its principal strength, it again becomes one power 
ful bulwaik of Brabmanidal imposition , and in its nature and tendency 
it opposes the very first principles of the Go'^pel, humility and Invr 

That such a barrier, therefore, should be aboliabed, must be the wtnli 
of every one who is desirous of the succesa of tho Qospel in this 
country The experience, however, of more than a century has proved 
that it la not at once and by force that this obstacle is to be removed, 
but by gentle means and by degrees Compulsiun, as in many other 
cases, would particularly hero greatly increaeo the evil Difficulties 
in bringing Gentiles vithm the polo of Christianity, already great, 
would become nearly insurmountable, while the Christian congrega 
iions already collected would fall a prey to oonfuBion and contention 

A great point is gamed when, through the influence of the Gospel, 
distinction of cnsfce becomes divested of all its reference to, and con 
nexion with idolatry, and is thus reduced to its original shape as a civil 
distinction in the community And what more may be done, in order 
to overcome some remaining prejudices, to which particularly new con 
verts are liable, by a cautious and conciliating proceeding, Mr Schwartz 
and other excellent missiouaries have sufficiently shown by their ex 
ample Christians who have been carefully instructed, and who have 
been imbibing the spirit of the Gospel, will, though different in caste 
always con'3ider and enteem each other afl members of one body \n 
Chiist, and, as joint heirs with him, they will exercise the Christian 
law of love, and never refuse their assistance, if they have it in their 
pow er, to one, because he bclonga to a lower caste 

That the high caste Christians do not intermarry nor eat with those 
of the low caste, is owing to the different occuiiation and way of living 
peculiar to the several castes The labours in the field, the employ 
ment of undei-taker, and all the other mean occupations necessary m a 
community, aie according to the ancient Mammul (custom) exclusively 
the duty of low caste people, whether heathen oi Christian , nor would 
they allow any one of another caste to intrude on their trade This, of 
course, has a great influence on their way of living 
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To oblige, therefore, a man of a higher caate and accustomed to l\ 
genteeler way of living, to eat with them, is doing force to common 
delicacy and to the natural feelings of sense, and may he sometimes of 
serious consequences to bodily health Some of the ancient missiona- 
ries once persuaded a Siva convert (who, according to the custom of 
his caste, lived only on vegetable food) to eat meat, in order to show 
that he did not abstain from it on account of supeiatition and pnde 
He complied, but nearly died by making the trial ' 

There is every reason to hope that the more Native Chnstiana grow 
in the Itnowledge and practice of the truth, the weaker will become 
their prejudices of every kind, they will more and more approach each 
other, and by degrees become accustomed to put little or no value on 
their distinction of caate but if compulsion of any kmd ho resorted 
to, in order to abolish their distinction, the majority will immediately 
consider it as a privilege in dangci, and attach an importance to it 
which it never had before Jealouby will engender discord, and social 
intercourse, such as it has been, will cease In short, a breach will be 
made which it will be difficult, if possible, to fill up again 


The death of Bishop Heber, and the ahoi’t tenure of office held b} 
his successors, Bishops James and Turner, pieventcd any fmthei 
official action until the present Metropolitans was appointed to the 
diocese He entered upon the consideration of the subject promptly, 
comprehended the whole hearing of the question, and decided that as 
caste, in the way m which it was observed by the Protestant Christiana 
of the south of India, differed not from tho Hindu luetitution, which 
IB demonstrably at variance with the history of creation itself, he re- 
solved that “the distinction of ca&te must be abandoned, decidedly, ini 
mediately, and finally ” Hisloidship’s decision appears in the follow in^ 
circular — 

BISHOP WILSON S CIRCULAH 

To the 2lev Brethren the Mteuonwnes in i/ie Biocejte of Calcutta, {ind the 
jiocha Qatheied hy their labours or entrusttd tu caie 

Palace, Calcutta, July Jth 1B9? 

Rev and dea.b Bbrthben, — Having heard that some usages of an 
unfavourable nature prevail in certain of the Native churches, and 
more particulaily m the southern parts of the Peninsula, I am led by 
the obligations of my sacred office to deliver to you this my paternal 
opimou and advice My honoured and revered predecessors m this 
See, now with God, laboured to abate the luconveniencea to which I 
allude, and 1 am much relieved in discharging my own shore in this 
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duty by the memorials of their previous BduiDnibiouSj which I have had 
“the opportunity of oonsulting Their abstinence from any o^cial 
interference ought to have commended their advice to your cheerful 
acquieacence, and to have superseded the necessity of my now entering 
upon the Bub]ect But aa tbcir forbearance and kindnean have faded 
to produce the desired effect, you will not be aiirpn&od if I feci com- 
pelled, aa the Pastor and Bishop of Souls, under Christ our Lord, lu 
this Diocese, to preacnbo to you what seems to me essential to the 
preservation of the punty of the Christian faith amongst you 

The unfavourable usages to which I refer, arise, as I undei'etaud, 
from the distinctions of castes These castes are still letained, customs 
in the public worship of Almighty God, and even in the approach to 
the altar of the Lord, are derived from them, the refusal ot octe 
common humanity often follows, — proceasiona at marriages and ot'^er 
rites of heathenism are at tunes preserved, marks on the countcuancc 
are sometimes borne, envj, hatred, pride, alienation of heait, arc too 
much engendered, the discipline and subjection of the flock to its 
shepherd are frequently violated, cuiubmations to oppose the lawful 
and devout directions of the Missionaiies are formed — in sboit, under 
the name of Christianity, halt of the evils of ])aganiam are retained 

These various instances ot the effect ot the one false pnncjplf*, the 
lotention of caste, might be miilliplied They differ no doubt lu diffe- 
rent places, in some actions they are “flight and few, in others nume 
lousand dangerous, — many native congregations are, as I trust, fiee 
from them altogether, many have nearly accompbshed their removal 
I speak, therefore, only generally, as the reports have icached mo I 
throw no blame on individuals, whether ministers or people, it is tu 
the system that my present lemarkfi apply, and it is m love I proceed 
to give my decision 

The distinction of castes then must be abandoned, decidedly, imme- 
diately, finally, and those who profess to belong to Christ, must give 
this proof of their having really put off concerning the former convei 
nation the old, and having put on the new m.ui in Chiiab Jesua The 
Gospel recognises no distmutiona, auth aa those of caste, imposed by 
heathen usage, bearingin some respects a supposed religious obligation, 
condemning those m the lower ranks to peiqjBtual abaaemeut, placing 
an immovable barrier against all general (vdvauce and improvement m 
society, cutting asunder the bonds ot human fellowship on the one 
hand, and preventmg those of Christian love on the other— such dis- 
tinctions, I say, the Gospel does not recognise, on the contrary, it 
teaches us that God “ hath made of one blood all the nations" of men , 
it teaches us that "whilst the pimces of the Gentiles exercise donumon 
over them, and they that ore great, exercise authority upon them, it 

K E 
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inu^t not be bo amongst the followers of Chnst, but that whoeoevef 
will bo great amongst them, is to be th&ir minister, and whoaoerer will 
be chief among them, is to be their aerv^ant, even as the Son of Man. 
came nob to be zninistered unto, but to minister, and to give hia life a 
ransom for many 

The decision of the apostle is, accordmgly, most express '‘There is 
neither Jew nor Qreeh, there is neither bond nor free, there is neithei 
male nor female, for are all one in Chnst Jesus ” For if the strong 
separation between the holy nation and the Gentiles, which was im- 
posed hy God himself, and had suhaisted from the first legation of 
Moses, WT.'^ abolished, and the wall of division dug down, and all the 
world placed on one common footing under the Gospel, how much 
more are heathen subdivisions, arising from the darkness of eih unoon- 
verted and idolatrous state, and connected in so many ways with the 
metnoriala of polytheism, to be abolished 

Yet more conclusive, if possible, is the holy apostle's language m 
another epi^^tle —“Seeing ye have put off the old man with his deeds, 
and have put on the new man, which is renev od in knowledge after the 
image of Him that created him, where (m which transition, when this 
mi,ghty change has taken place) there is neithei Gieek nor Jew, cii- 
cnmcisioQ nor uncircumoision, barbarian, Scythian, bund nor free, but 
Christ IS all, and m all ” So overwhelming is the flood by which all 
petty distmctioua of nation, caste, privilege, irnk, climate, position in 
cnvilization are effa<.ed, and one grand distinction subsbtuted, that 
between those who are renewed aftei the image of God, and those who 
remain in the state of fallen nature 

Imagine only the blessed a]i 06 tle to visit your churchos SupiKiae 
him to follow you in your distinctions of caste, to go with you to the 
table of the Lord, to observe your domestic and social alienations, to 
see youi funeral and marriage ceremonieg; to notice these and other 
mummeries of heathenism hanging upon you and mtecting even what 
you hold of Christianity, to hear your contemptuous language towai ds 
'those of inferior castes to youiselves, — to witness your insubordination 
to your pastors and your divisions and disordeis Imagine the holy 
apostle, or the blessed and divine Saviour himaelf, to be personally 
present and to mark all this commixture of gentile abommations with 
the doctrine of the Gospel, what would they say ^ Would not the 
apostle repeat his language to the Corinthians, " Therefore come out 
from among them, and be ye separate, and touch not the unclean thmg, 
and I will receive you, and be a Father unto you, and ye shall be my 
sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty And would not the 
adorable Redeemer say again, what he pronounced when on earth, "He 
“that loveth father and mother more than me, is not worthy of ms, and 
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he that loveth son or daughter more than me, is not worthy of me, and 
he that taketh not hia croaa and followeth after me, la not worthy of me ” 

There are two ohjectiQUa, dearly beloved, which may be raisad agaanrt 
this statement The one, that St Paul became all things to all men, 
that by all meana he might save some ” The other, that civil ibstinc 
tions are recognised m the New Testament and prevail in all Chn^tiiu 
natioDB 

To the first I answer that the apostle did indeed, for a time, tolerate 
the Jewish prejudicBs in favour of the MoaoiLal law, which had been 
itself of divine inetiLiitiun, and was not wholly abolished till the' de- 
struction of JeruBolein and the dissolutioD of the Jewish polity, but 
that this lends no support to a distinc tion, hBathemsh in its origin, and 
inconsistent 'with the equal privileges to which all are undei tlic 
admitted A divine law introductory to Ghnstianity, though at length 
superseded by ikj — and a cruel institution, wbich sprung at first from 
idolatry, and i? opposed to the whole spirit of Chiiatianity, are totally 
different things Nor are we to forget that even during the bnef p<»riod 
that the Jewish Kw was peiuiitted to retain any foicp, the epoatl^ de- 
nounced in the Btiongeat luauuei and directed the whole 
Galatiaiiti againat the fatal error of trusting to it before God All the 
mildness and gentleness of the apostle, therefore, we desire to imitate 
m the wise and gradual instruption of the new convert , but an inv ete- 
rate evil, spread through large bodies of professed Chiistuiia, and 
going on to eva2Dorate the whole force of the gospel, w'o must caicfully 
eradicate 

The other objection is answered in a word The civil distinctions 
of rank among'at Chnstiaua form no hindrance to the mtercourhe and 
officer of chanty there la no inqiasHablL. barrier The first noble in 
the land will enter the abode aud dduiiuister to the wantri of the poorer^t 
cottager J^ere la nothing to hinder any one from r.aing, by juduntry 
and good conduct, to the loftiest elevations of society The shade's 
and gradations of rank are shifting perpetually Birth condemns no 
class of men from generation to generation to inevitable contempt, de- 
bEBement, and servitude The grace of Christ, chanty, the church, the 
public worship of Qod, the holy cotnmuniou, ■various circumaiaucea ot 
life and oceosianB of emerga'Qcy, unite all as ui^^one common fold, under 
one cominon Shepherd The nch and the poor under the gospel meet 
together the Lord is the Maker of them all Distinctions m civil 
society the gospel acknowledges and retains only when they are the 
natural result of difference of talents, industry, piety, station, and 
success 

The decision, therefore, remama untouched by these objections, lu 
the necesaity of making which I am confirmed by two circumfltancet 
K K 2 
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the one, that in Sengal no distinction of castee is known amongst thd 
convertB — it 10 renounced in the very first instance, the other, thuA 
apoatdsiee to heathenism have been of late but too frequent in tbecoar 
gregatiolis where the distinction is permitted to remain 

In the practical execution, however, of the present award, dear Breth- 
ren, much -wisdom and chanty, united with firmness, will be requisite 

1 The catechumens preparing for baptism must be informed by you 
of the Bishop's decision, and must be gently and tenderly advised to 
submit to it Of course the minister informs the bishop or archdeacon 
a -week previously to the mtended baptism of each convert, agreeably 
to the directions given by my honoured predecessor lu his charge de- 
livered at Madras in November 1830, and this will afford opportunity 
for each particular case being well considered 

2 The children of native Christiana will, m the next place, not be 
admitted to the holy communion without this renunciatiou of caste, — 
their previoiia education being directed duly to this amongst other 
duties of the Chnatian religion, no material difliculties will, os I trust, 
arise here 

3 With respect to the adult Cliiistians aiieady admitted to the holy 
communion, 1 should recommend that their prejudices and habits be so 
fai consulted .is not to insist on an open direct renunciation of caste 
The execution of the award, in the case of all new converts and com- 
municants, will speedily wear out the practjcejs 

4 In the meantime it may buflicc that overt acts, which spring from 
the distinction of caetea, be at oucc and finally discontmued in the 
church — -whether places in the church be concerned, or the manner of 
approach to the Lord’s table, or processions in mamages, or marks on 
the forehead made with paint or other mixtures, or differences of food 
or diesB — whatever be the overt acts, they must, m the church, and so 
far as the mfl^uenco of ministers goes, be at once abandoned 

5 Subjection, in all lawful things, to the ministers and pastors set 
o\ei them must further accompany this obedience to the gospel The 
resistance to due discipline, the tumults, the slanders, the spirit of m- 
subfirdination, the drscoutent, of which I hear such painful tidings, 
mvat be renounced, and the temper of evangelical piety and obedience, 
aocordmg to the word of Chnat, must be cultivated 

6 The only effectual means, dear Brethren, misaionaries and pastors 
of the native congregations, of restoring the simplicity and purity of 
the gospel, is to preach and live yourselves more fully according to the 
grace of the New Testament The union of spiritual doctrine -with 
holy consistency of conduct, is the secret of all revivals of the decayed, 
piety of churches You will observe that when the apostles depress 
and condemn inferior and petty distinctions and grounds of separation, 
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£hey do it "by exalting the gigantic blesBinga of salvation, by declaring 
“that they who have been baptized into Jesua Chriat, have put on 
Chnat, by aaserting ^*that if any man be in Christ, he is a new crea- 
ture, by pronouncing that “Ciuiatia all and in all" to thoue who 
believe in hia name 

7 Let US do the same The holineas of God's law, the evil of siu, 
the fall of man, his responsibility, his helpleasDess, hie state of coudeui' 
nation before God — these are the topics which prepare for the gospel 
of Chnst Repentance la thus wrought by the grace of the Holy Spirit 
in the heart Then the glory of Chnat begins to break out upon the 
awakened and contnte aoul The sun shines not with more clearness, 
when the whole heaven is illuminated and gilded with his beams, than 
the Sun of Righteousness pours hia bright light upon the unveiled mind 
This leads to pardou, justification, acceptance, adoption, peace of ton- 
science, hope of heaven Then regeiieiatiou and piogresaive sanctifi- 
cation have their due course Holiness is the fruit of faith, and follows 
after justification The inhabitation of the Spirit consecrate'^ every 
Cbristiun a temple gf God Good works, lu all the branches of now- 
neaa of life, are thus produced, even as the nch fruit by the tree 
enabling ua to discern its real nature and \alne Prayer, the noiship 
of God, the divine authority of the Sabbath, the sacraments, the apo 
stolical order and discipline of the church, the obedience due to pastors, 
the general duties bprjAging from the communion of saints, 'i\ith pre 
parations for death, judgment, and etermiy, cloae the mam topics of 
evangelical doctrine 

8 When tliehe are enforced with the tendemeas and boldness which 
become the minister of Chri'*t, when they are accompanied with jn ivalt 
visits, exhortation'^! and prayers, and are bound upon the consLicncc 
by the consistent walk of him, who delivere them, the blessing of tin 
Holy Spirit gives efficacy to the instructions Men are awakened, bom 
anew, roused, brought fiom the darkness of heathenism into the light 
of the Gospel, and from the power of Satan unto Uod Thej bur«t 
the thialdom of a natuial state Friends, family ties, privileges, caste 
di'stinctions fall like Dagun before the truth, of which the aik of old 
was the symbol , the convert rejoices “to count all Lhiiigs but loss for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesua his Lord" He cruci- 
fies the whole body of am he “pieaenfcs his body a living aacrihce,’’ 
holy, acceptable to God, which ib hiS reasonable service " 

In this way, beloved Brethren, will the God of all grace regover your 
decayed churcheB Thus wiU the power of godliness revisit you Thus 
Will apostasies cease, and the weak be confirmed and built up gn their 
most holy faith 

Full of love to you all is the heart which dictates these Imes — I long 
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to be able mjaelf to yiait you, and see tbe effects of ibia my pafermil 
letter upon you Think me not hu^h, severe, too rigid God knows 
the tenderness with which I would direct you a£ a nurse chensheth 
her children It is that very tenderness which induces me to grieve 
you for a moment, that you may attain everlasting consolation. 
Faithless is the shepherd who sees the wolf coming, and ffeeth and 
leaveth the sheep So would be the bishop who heanng of the enemy 
of souls ravaging amongst you, if he shunned, fi om a false dehcacy, to 
warn jou of the danger Bather, brethren, both ministers and people, 
I trust that my God will give an entrance to Hia word, by however 
'\^reak and unworthy an mstrument, into your hearts Bather, I trust, 
you will " suffer the word of exhortation Bather, I hope, you will 
be ready, before you read these lines, to put away from you these 
practices which weaken your strength, and dishonour the holy name 
wherewith you are called Yes, let each one aay, It is the voice of the 
good Shepherd that we hear, we will follow the call, — we will rejoice 
to renounce for Christ's sake our dearest objects of affectiou, we will 
offer our heart upon the altar, we will give up ourselves without 
1 eserve, not only in these instances, but m every other, to Him who 
hath lived and died and revived, that He might be Lord both of the 
dead and living " 

To the grace of this adorable Saviour I commend you, and am, 

Your faithful Brothei, 

(Signed) Daniel Calcutta 

This Circular was read in the churches of Tanjoie It was received 
by the native Christians with great displeaisiire, and they showed their 
views bj seceding in a body 

On the erection of the See of Madras tbe matter as regards that 
Presidency was transferred to the new Bishop It does not appear 
that Bishop Come did more than wnte conciliatory letters to those 
who chose to appeal to his sympathies or authority The ever to 
be reveled Coirie entertained the views of caate which Bishop 
■Wilson had circulated 

Bishop Spencer dealt cautiously with the matter, yet announced the 
determination not to admit to orders any who refused to associate m 
the ordinary ntes of hospitality with the Christian brotherhood 

Commissioners were appointed m 1645 to mqiiire into the state of 
caste feelmg and practice in the Vepery congregation, which on 
inquiry addressed the following letter to Bishop Spencer lb is a well 
'Gousidered, able, and aatiafactory document. 
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PCPORT OF THE MADRAS COMMISSIONERS 
Ti} the Rujht Rtve% end the Loi d Buhop of Madras 
May it please your Lordsilup, 

1 Having, Bfi your loidsliip'a LOinmiasioners inquiied aa fully aa 
lay in our power into tlio matter submitted to iia in your Lordshiji'a 
latter, dated July 21, lh45, we have the honour to submit to yniir 
Jjordbhip the result ot our examination ot canons individuals con- 
nected With the Vepery mission, and to add the following notes on the 
flubject 

2 The matter propose I for inquiry is tvvofuld 

3 First, the "sense” m which ca^te is held by the natne Chiisti. xib 
of the Vepery mission , and 

4 Second, the " extent " to which they hold it 

5 First, as regards the " neuse ” lu which caste is held b) the 
native Christians, we are of opinion, from the examination of the 
v.irious witnesses who have appealed before us, that it dilieis in no 
1 aspect from that in which it la held by the heathen natives arennd 
tUein The iinnciples of it are the same in both, and the practices 
arising out of it are precisely similar, and although it appears that 
some of thejr cuatoinf, of a public ceremonial nature, have, of late 
years, been gradually relinquished, those uhicb are still retained tend, 
in our opinion, to point to this identity ol the j>iinciplc fiom which 
they spring 

6 Caste, an institution peculiar, we believe, in the present day 
to the natives of India, appears, as junongst the ancient Egyptians, ^ 
Medes/ Persians,^ Athenians,^ and renivians,^ (il we are right m 
supposing the classifications of those nations to ha^'e been analogous 
to Hindu caste,) to have originated in priestcraft and superstition, m 
ages of intellectual darkness Whatever may have been its political 
advantages, and whatever the ambitious aims of its inventors, nothing 
but a subjection to a truly slavish superstition could have induced the 
lower ranks especially to submit, for so many generations, and under 
BO many insulting provocations, to so debasing and, despotic a tyranny 
The diflfcintitionB are, unquestionably, religious distmetions, originating 
in, and maintained by, the operation of Hindu idolatry Ihe tyranny 
of the institution is such, as to be perfectly unaccountable on any 
other supposition, and it is freely acknowledged to owe its dominion 

I HerodotuB, lit) ii cap 1G4 ^ lib i cap 101 

a Malcolm’b Hiatory of Persia, i 205 1 Plalo's linueua 

fi Carli, Lettrei sur I'Amerique, Letter 13, aa quoted Mill 
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to this cauige by tbe Hindus themeelvea It waa long ainoe obserreJ 
by EuropoauB, that “ the influence of pneatcraft over BuperatibiQii ifl 
nowhere bo TiBible as m India. All the commerres of life haye a etnot 
analogy with the ceremoniea of religion ’* * The lawB of Manila and 
Halhed’s Oentoo code^ supply complete foundation for all that might 
be Bold of the cloee connexion existing between caste and the idolor 
trous superstitions of the Hindua It u by no means analogous, as is 
sometimes erroneously supposed, to the distinction of ranks amongst 
Europeaus it la clearly a roligioua as W'ell aa a social distinction , and 
under no circumatancea, in our opinion, can caste exist, without some 
bond, however imperceptible to ordinary observation, which connects 
lb with the national Buperetitiona 

7 But it may be objected, that however true this may be when 
predicated of caste amongst the heathen Hindus, a doubt may anse as 
to this * sense ' of it, aa prevalent amongat the native Chnatians In 
chanty, we will avoid the positive assertion of their habitual con- 
floiouaneas of its genuine character , but the facta elicited, even m this 
inquiry, do not admit of our acqiutting them of being perfectly sen- 
sible of its utter mcompatibility with the very principles of Chnstian 
morals This conviction is evinced by Fanars and caste-men alike , 
they seem to be well aware of its heathen ongin, and are not blind to 
its UQchribtian character Amongst them, as amongst the heathen 
Hindus, caste la lost by defllement, and retaixsd by purity, as those 
qualities ore conceived of, not by the Christian, but by the Hindu 
rehgiuu Contact ^ith an outcast or Fariar, admiBSiod of such a 
person into their houses, eatmg food with him, or eating food pre- 
pared by bia hands these and similar sources of defllement, a'« 
amongst the heathen Hindus, constitute pollution, and subject the 
parties affected to loss of caste In one instance, it appears that a 
Christian native of the Telugu India caste was considered to have 
Anally lost caste by assuming, not the European costume generally, but 
the hat in particular^ the lining of which la formed of leather, the skin 
of a dead animal, a thing unclean in the superstitions of the Hindus 
The intercourse still kept up between native Christiana and heathens 
of the same caste, while both alike shun all familial ity with Christian 
and heathen Fanars, seems to afford additional evideuce of the identity 
of the tie which still bmds them together If, therefore, caste is 
a superstitious distinction with the one, and we cannot doubt it, then 
may we reasonably suspect it to he the same with the other It is 
one of the evils of heathenism, which has unwanly and most unfor- 
tunately been allowed to accompany tbe native cunvert in his passage 
to Chnatianity 

1 Ornie on the Government, Sre ofindoalan 
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8 That Buperatitioua influences should retain a secret hold on thd 
mi&d, after all open subjection to the gross idolatries fiom which they 
spring hae been professedly disavowed and discarded, is by no means 
mooDBistent with the infirmities of human nature The converts at 
Connth, m the days of St Paul, were, probablv, more intellectually 
endowed and equally civilized with our Hindu converts at present 
The general chamcter of the Greek nation forbids the auppositioii, 
that the immediate neighbours of the Athenians were inferior in such 
respects to the natives cf Hindustan Yet we knew that their linger- 
ing dread of their national gods caused the holy Apostle much soli- 
citude, and gave occasion for hia reproving those Bbronger-mmded 
persons, who inconsiderately exposed their weaker brethren to the 
temptations connected with it Now is it impossible that Himihir 
remains of idolatrous superstition may secretly influence the uat ve 
Hindu CliristiauB in their retention of caste, with all its idolatrously 
conceived ceremonial pollutions and perverted notions of purity 2 
May we not apprehend that a more searching inquiry bj the mission- 
aries themselves might, perchance, elicit much to confirm the sutipicion 
that a secret dread, perhaps a modified secret worship, of then false 
national gods may still lurk amongst the professedly Christian i-tbser' 
vers of caste ? 

9 With regard to the second bi'anch of this inquiry, the 'extent' 
to which caste is held^jy the native ChustianB of the Vepery mission, 
we regret to say, that iii eveiy mstance the parties who appeared 
before us, Pariars and Tamuhans, seemed to be m some sense ur some 
degree tinctured witb it However deeply the formei wore sensible 
of its degrading influence, when operating i^ainst them, they were all 
coiiacioua of pi ecisely similar feelmge and practices, arising ajjparcutly 
fiom similar principles, towards those unfortunates, who, m the scale 
of Hindu castes, are lower than themsehes The adherence of these 
prejudices, even to the Pariar ChnstiauB, is a remarkable evidence of 
the nature and extent of the evil But its mode of operation in 
separating the nearest and deareat relations even against the will of 
the parties themselves, its unHeemly contempt of what is due to the 
miniatera of Christ, ita creation of artifinal bamcra against the com- 
munion in Christian chanty betw^een the members of the church, its 
unhallowed intrusion into the temple, and even to the table of the 
Lord , all and each mark it as one of those apints of antichnst, which, 
we think, God’a ministers cannot tolerate without sm, cannot encourage 
without impiety 

10 Under these convictions, we cannot but believe that those 
worthy men, who, like Schwartz and Genck^, at the outset of our 
Protestant missioDB to the Hindus, unwanlj submitted to the continu- 
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ance of caste among their conyerk?, were deoelved &a to its necessary 
character Had it appeared to them as we yiew ib now, it seemB- 
impossible that they ahonld for one moment have permitted any false 
ideas of expediency to have betrayed them into so fatal a step as its 
open acknowledgment In their day, our acquaintance with the 
science, religion, languages, customs, and national character of the 
Hindus, was comparatively in its infancy They were themselves 
men of holy simplicity, and of the most zealous Christian charity, of 
that chanty which, under no suspicion of imposition or of duplicity, 
“thmketh no evil,” “ beareth all things, beheveth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things ’* We venerate those pious men too well, 
to believe them capable of consciously toleratmg idolatrous practices 
amongst tbeir converts Had they viewed caste as we view it, no 
temporizing policy would have withheld them from urging its down- 
fall They knew that the convert who was not prepared to give up 
all for Christ, was not worthy of Him 

11 In conclusion, we desire to record our deep concern at the 
lamentable fate of young Christian widows We fear this is m some 
degree connected, indirectly perhaps, with ca'^te prejudices Left in 
utter desolation, without protectors or advisers, frequently at an age 
which we should deem that of simplest childhood, thpy aie allowed to 
grow up in a humiliating sense of degradation Deban ed by the 
ciiminal customs of their people from all hope honourable marriage, 
and without adequate leatraints of a moral oi religious nature, they 
too often become unhappy victims of irregular indulgence of passion 
Even if innocent of this, they arc scarcely free from the imputation of 
guilt , and under the moat favourable circumstances, they are in 
dangei of becoming objects of suspicion, contempt, and obloquy Any 
immediate remedy for this evil seems scarcely to be hoped for , 
but we do entertain a strong tiust, that the total abolition of caste 
might in time favourably afiect the unhappy prejudices of the native 
converts on this important subject 

12 We are aware that this examination may appeatf to have 
elicited fewer striking or novel revelations of the evils of caste, than 
might have been anticipated by persons unacquainted with the native 
character. Such persons can have little notion of the warmess and 
astuteness with which the natives evade unpalatable inquiiy into their 
practices and prejudices. It was often only by repeating the same 
question in various forms, and admonishing them against deceit, that 
definite answers were finally obtained , and in one instan-ce, we were 
obliged to relinquish our examination m absolute despair Enough, 
however, we think has been here recorded to warrant our mipres 
eion of the real character and extent of this evil, and to suggest the 
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pr) 0 |iriebj of khe general adoption by our Church Soeietias of some 
definite plan for resolutely discountenancing or Huppreasing the con- 
tinuance of it 

"We have the honour to be, my Lord Bishop, 

Your Lordahip’a faithful servants, 

(Signed) G W Maiton, 

Fort St Genrgre, Mndra^, ,, AH SYlIONDa 

Ottaber 29, lb45 


The following declaiation was first drawn up and signed by the 
Clergy at the Presidency in the year 1848 , and having since received 
the aiguaburea ot the Lord Bishop and the Clergy generally, la repiib- 
h^hed as the united teatimony of the ministry of the Church of 
England - 

We, the undersigned Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese and Arch 
deaconry of Madras, having observed with gieat pain the disabilities to 
which our native Chri'slian Brethren aie subject amongst their coun- 
trymen through the Heathen institute of Caste, as well as the unpre- 
cedented obstacles to the progress ot the Gospel springing fioin the 
same source, and peiceivmg that the disabilities alluded to arise more 
from relmquiahing caste than from renouncing idolatry, deeply deplore 
and reprobate this system of tyranny, grounded upon a totally false 
standard of rank, ineiil^ectiTe of virtue, learning, or station 

"We desire furthet to express our extreme concern that such an 
evil, tending to perpetuate one of the most mischievous fuatuies of a 
false religion, should have found any place m the Christian chuich 
and wc are of opinion that the exclusive distinctions of coate, how- 
ever divested of the idea of ceremomfil defiloment, are inconaistent 
with the spirit of the Gospel, which teaches that we are the Body of 
Christ, and members in particular 

[Here followed the names of the Bishop and hia Clergy] 
Note — I most fully foncur in this excellent address, the precise 
purport of which I endbavoured in 1834, both by word of mouth and 
by repeated letters, to enforce In the diocese of Calcutta the first 
thing a Catechumen doej is to reject caste toto 

D Calcutta, 

Madias, Meti ojjohtan 

2d February, 1B49 


So far as the authority of the Bishops of the Episcopal Church in 
India, and the general eipression of opinion on the part of its minis- 
ters, are concerned, the question of caste may now be regarded as 
settled 
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I may remark that many of the miasionaries require the membera of 
their chnrcheB to Bit down together at what they call a Xove Feast, where 
all partake of plam foodj be it prepared, by whomsoever it may 


MISSIONARY TESTIMONIAL 

The following papers will be read with pleasure as evincing the 
grateful pobition which missionary labour among the Hindus may 
secure — 

EXTBACT rnOM THE COLOMBO OBSERVER 
Testimomal to the Rev P Pei cival 

About eighteen months ago, at a meeting of the Native pupils and 
fnends of this much respected miSBionary^ a committee was appointed 
to take the necessary steps for making a public scknoHledgment of the 
many and various benefits that have leeulted to the Tamil community, 
from hia arduous labours m this province The Committee haviug 
aecomplished the object for which they were nominated, invited the 
Rev gentleman to a public meeting, in St Paul’s schoobroom, on 
Thursday, the 16th inst , foi the puipoae of presenting to him the 
testimonial which had been entiusted to them A large number of 
lespectable Natives, with a few Europeans — tke peisonal fnends of 
Mr Percival, and especially invited by the Committee — were present 
on the occasion 

Peter Parmpanayaga Modaliar, the chairman of the Committee, 
havmg been elected to pieside over the business of the evening, 
briefly explained the object of the meeting, and then called upon 
H F Mutukistna, Esq , the Deputy Queen’s Advocate, one of Mr 
Percival’s late pupils, who read the Committee’s address to Mr Per- 
cival, and presented the Testimonial, a purse of seventy-flve guineas 

The following is the address, together with Mr Percival’s leply — 


ADDRESS 

Jafflia, May IS, 1B51 

Reverend Sib, — A s theCommittee appointed for the puipose a year 
and a half ago, at a general meeting in Wannarponne of your Native 
pupils and friends, we have the honour, on the eve of your departure 
for a season to your own land, to request your acceptance of the accom- 
panying expression, unworthy and inadequate though it may appear, 
of our grateful appreciation of your untiring and well-directed labours 
in this province duiing seventeen years 
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We gladly embrace the present opportunity to oclmowledge our 
obligations to the Missionary Institutions of England and America, 
whose reverend agents have visited North Ceylon The name of the 
venerable society which you have so efficiently represented, will ever 
be associated with the most pleasing recollections of our hearts 

You will aliwaya be remembered by us with peculiar affection and 
esteem The monuments around us, of your architeLtural taste and 
toil, will be equally regarded as appropriate memorials of } our mul- 
tiform enterprise and zeal 

Before your arrival from Bengal, in the year 1S.14, both the Natives 
atld the European descendanttf of the town and neighbourhood ot 
Jaffna, were almost entirely dependent for the means of instruction on 
the Batticotta iSemiiiary, and educational eBtablishmentB still mors 
leuiobe At the risk of health, at a sauiifii^e of comfort, and to some 
extent of substance, and under cLicum'^tances of cou'uderable d*g 
cournguiuent, ^ou cheerfully and fully met the crying esigencj Youi 
practical supervision of the department thus seaaonably extended in 
connexion with the Jaffna Mission has proved incalculably beneficial 
Many who have been youi pupils, are now in the employinent of 
Government or in the service of the Christian Church, holding situa 
tions of trust and responsibility m various parts of the inland The 
eminent skill with which you conducted the iiitLllcctual training of 
those under your car^ your earnest and benevolent effbits to improve 
their position in society, aud the deep interest you have continued to 
manifest in their moial and temporal welfare, have made an uidoliblc 
impression on our minds 

We regard you as the principal mstrument through whom wo have 
enjoyed the educational piivilegea extended to us by the Colonial 
Government We attribute much to your ready co operation in 
vanouB meaflurefl for the happiness and elo^ation of the Native com- 
munity originated by the able and generous ag' nt of this prorince 
You share with him the honour of having organuedthe Jaffna Friend- 
in-Need Society, and founded the General Hospital and Diapeuaary 

You have done credit to our language, and our country has been 
greatly benefited by your literaiy labours Several of youi publica- 
tions are pecuharly adapted to the Hindu ncund Youths in their 
studies, Christians before their family altars, and the worshippers in 
Protestant temples, have been materially aided by some of the books 
you have published You have furnished us with valuable tracts, 
composed for our use admirable religious songs, and deaciibed to u**, 
according to your Scriptures, ** the nee and progress of religion in 
the soul ’* We especially congratulate you on the succesaful completion, 
m the face of many obstacles, of your laborious revieiou of the Tamil 
Libia. It la highly gratifying to us that this new translation has the 
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general approval of yonr Miaaionary brethren, we believe witliont ex 
ception, in the Tamil diBbricta of India and Ceylon We are greatly 
delighted to be told, by those competent to assure us, of its faithfalnens 
to the Hebrew and Greek onginala And to its simpUclty, perspicuity, 
and idiomatic punty, we are happy om^elves to bear explicit testimony. 
But we do not, m this address, attempt anything like an enumeration 
of your many services as a public man These cannot be over- 
estimated , for we know and feel, that they are intimately and insepa- 
rably connected with the great social and religions improvement 
which, especially during the past twelve years, has taken place in this 
Province, and we also rejoice to know that the resnlta of your efforts, 
through the medium of the Tamil press especially, extend far beyond 
the shores of our own isle 

It IB our well grounded conviction that your engagements were never 
perfunctorily fulhlled Your labours have seemed to be invariably 
directed to specific obje<?ts These have been often original, aad 
always worthy It la evident that you regard numerical results as of 
far leas importance than right principles and vigorous action We 
have never detected in your proceedings anything unbecomingly 
sectarian In short, we have been often impresaed with the singleness 
of your aims, the propriety of your decisions, and the remarkable jU' 
diGLousnesa of your plane 

It has been to ua a source of surprise, and etill^oreof thankfulness, 
that, amid all your toils, you have enjoyed, apparently, uninterrupted 
health. We pray that this inestimable blessmg may be continued to 
you by the God whom you serve May the Providence that separates 
us, we trust only for a time, guide you in all your ways, prosper your 
exertions, and spare you for many years to the Tamil population of 
India and Ceylon We hope to welcome you back, dear JSir, to the 
scene of your former labours But whatever your future circumstancBH, 
be always assured of our gratitude, veneration, and love 

With deep emotion, we now bid you farewell, 

Feteu Pahinpaitataga, Modr 
A SlNNATA-MBT, ollOS F BeOWN 
S. Wattilingam. 

C Mootatauby 
S Mebwik 
S MoKijreTRY, 

C Ahukabalam, Thi^qfhilus Lessey 
C Vebavaqoe Odeab 
V. Solomon 
Richard Watson 
Philip Joseph 
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REPLY 

Gentlemen, — The position you have assigned me this evening, as 
you may easily imagine, yields me ummngled pleasure, and the object 
for which you have invited me hither combines with numerous facts 
and oirounistanoBB to enhance that pleasure, and to creabe lu my breast 
the most grateful joy Not the least of these is the fact, that for bo 
long a period Such a measure of health has been vouchsafed to me, 
To the Author of all good I would therefore, in the first place, offer 
my devout thanksgivings T feel grateful that He bos permitted mo 
to engage in the enterpiise of Christian Mis'iions, and thankful for the 
auspices under which He has graciously contmued my aeivices to the 
present hour 

I am grateful also to the Society under whose patioimgB I have 
laboured among you, for the very prompt and liberal support which they 
have given to those measures that were con'^idered neoessary hj pro- 
mote the welfare of the community among whom I ha^e toiled To 
the Colonial Goverument I acknowledge myself nndor the greatest oh 
ligations for pecuniary aid tendered at different tirne^ for vanous 
objects, and also to the Central School Commission foi that assistance 
which now foi aeveml years has given greater exteuaion to our edutu- 
tioual plans To the jiublic at large, both Euruijeon and Native, I 
would offer my amceii thanks for the aid they ha-ve afforded to pio 
mote the various interests of the Central and Biaiich Stations To 
the members of the different Mis^uons I am indebted lor much fraternal 
CO operation lu various schemes of good that, without their friendly aid, 
must have languished, if not iitteily failed To the Bible and Tract 
Societies, in common with all Miesionaiy Agents, I am greatly indebted 
for patronage and pecuniary aid, that have given eff’ect to labours which 
otherwise must have been left m embiyo In meeting you on this 
occasion, I feel constrained thus publicly to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness for numerous helps that are inseparably identified with my course 
of public service, and any good that may have been achieved 

Nor can I omit in this connexion to express my admiration of the 
kind consideration which the ladies, both European and Native, have 
evinced towards my family now absent in. England Many of those 
whose names are attached to the tribute of respect intended foi Mrs 
Percivalj were" for many years under my eye as pupils The advantages 
thus derived are now felt in various relations of life, and not a few are 
diffiiBing a charm in the family circle and in society To these, who 
live m my warmest affections, and to the ladies generally who are con- 
nected with the generous conduct under review, I offer my unfeigned 
thanks in behalf of Mrs PertavaL The address and the handsome 
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tribute ^ of affection confided to me, I hope to present m person, 
in the course of a few months, when a i^ply Will he forwarded to the 
friends who have united their efforts to acknowledge the servicea Mrs 
Percival rendered to the School under our joint superintendence, 

The presence, on this interesting occasion, of so numerous and 
respectable an assembly, affords me high satisfaction, evincmg, as it 
does, the staLe, and in some degree the extent, of public sympathy in 
the objects of Christian Missions — objects of far higher moment than 
the presentation of any tribute of respect to a single mdividuol I 
regard this convention of my native friends, and the objects that have 
brought them together, with lively interest This luamfe&tation of 
kiudly feeling, as it iMtucsses to the pait, brings before me in a pleasing 
point of "View those Tiho in by-gone days were the objects of my solici- 
tude and the recipients of instruction, — it also reveals, on the part of 
these, the pres&nt state of grateful minds authorizing the belief that 
my plans of labour were well designed, and effectual to the ends con- 
templated in their formation, — and in the tangible form m which 
personal respect has been embodied, a testimony is secured that will in 
future days reflect credit on all concerned The principle that has 
prompted your combined effort to identify your grateful feelings with 
benefits received, is most cheering to my own mind, and your spon- 
taneous and generous effort canuot fail to encourage tho'se self denying 
friends inEngland whose Christian zeal and ben^cence have originated, 
Bustainod, and perpetuated the means of their communication Your 
kind consideration of me as the messenger of the distant Churches of 
Britain, your appreciation of my imperfect efforts to advance youi 
welfare, the honour you confer on me this evening, and the munificent 
manner in which you have embodied your regards, 1 most cordially 
acknowledge, and through you, Gentlemen, as their representatives, I 
beg to offer to the Committee and friends my best thanks 

Your expressions of affection and esteem are highly gratifying to me, 
and 1 am happy to assure you that your beat feelings in this regard are 
most entirely reciprocated Many of those connected with the tribute 
presented this evening, some of whom are deprived by distance of the 
pleasure of bemg present with us, 1 have long known, and, because of 
highly commendable traits of character, esteemed, Efsd it is, therefore, 
a happiness to me to be assured of the continuance of a friendship 1 so 
greatly value 

Although no particnlai form has been enjoined on me for giving 
visibility and peipetuity'to your valued tribute, it is nevertheless my 
intention to procure such a memento as may serve to evidence the 
bond of kmdly feelmg that unites me with my esteemed and beloved 
’ A pniie of forty guineaa 
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friendfl at Jaffba Of thifl you iciy hear at same future time, if we are 
apaiei ^ 

Tour reference to my lahoura amonff you ib of auch a nature u pro- 
cludea remark, except aa it may be conveyed in the expression of deep 
regret that a work bo mamantous as that m which I have been engaged, 
so divme in its appointment, so everkating in its conaequences, and 
calling for such an entire conaecrabon of the whole man, ahould have 
been performed with ao little vigour, ao little affiance m God, such 
manifold imperfections, and with ao small a felt apprehension of the 
never failing auccoura of an ever-praaent and omnlsoient Master 
Whilst humbly acknowletlgiDg my own nnfaithfulneos and my utter 
unworthiuesa, I would give expression to the readiness of a willing 
heart to devote myaelf anew to the service of the Church As to any 
beneficial effect that may have followed my labours, I would ascribe 
that to the Giver of all good thin^, and aa for the acooptanoe of mv 
person, so for the acceptance of my services, and for any reward with 
which Divine mercy may be pleased to crown them, I would trust in 
the alone merits of the lUdeemei’a aacrifice “ Not unto U3, not unto 
UB, 0 Lord, but unto thy name be all the praise 

The reference you make to the intellectual and moral improvement 
that has been going on for some years around us, may allow of a few 
observations on the general advancement of knowledge m the Province 
The progress, so evident to all, who have been for any length of time 
conversant with the history of this part of the Island, is not ascnbable 
to the effort of any Singlo individual, but is the commou product of all 
that has been done by those who are gone and those who still are in 
the field, and therefore m adverting to that, 1 shall not be thought 
guilty of egoti'sm It is indeed cheering to witness the position the 
Native mind has attained, and the numcncal extent to which the ad- 
vantages of intellectual culture have been carried is not less marked, 
than are the instances of a few of the more auccesafuJ, whose acquire- 
ments entitle them to high consideiwtion in the community of which 
they are distinguished members Tho obvious advancement is however 
senouflly diflparagal by shortcomiiigB equally palpable, and which, in 
the mind of the true philanthropist, must create apprehanaions of 
a painful nature The benefactors of the people of this Provinca 
have to mourn over a numerous, and it is feared an inoreaBing, class, 
who are content to rest in the acquisition of mere knowledge, and its 
consequent temporal advantages Knowledge is pursued by the 
majority aa the matmment of secular aggrandizement but few are 
Bean pushing forward undents guidance into the fields of intellectual 
■ad moral excellence, where a richer harvest, of a far more enduring 
fruit, might be gathered. Under these cireumBtoncea, therefore, whilst 

LL 
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we congratulate the Natiye inhabitanU at large on the adyancement 
they haye actually mode in education, conducted in the English lan- 
guage ae well as the yernacular tongue^ we are constrained to wam 
the cUbs alluded to, lest they should eTentuolly haye to lament oyer 
the folly of a conduct that cannot fail to end m disappointment 

It may be aaiumed that few places of equal population and physical 
extent, either in this island or on the continent of India, could convene 
a Natiye assembly like the present, at once so numerous and so far 
advanced as regards the advantages which a superior English education 
oonfeni Such is your privilege We congratulate you on this account, 
but must not omit to remmd you of the grave responsibilities of your 
position. The views of truth you have acquired mvolye duties, personal 
and relative, that must be discharged, or your elevation is gained only a.s 
the prelude of a fall that, m the certain retributions of Heaven, will 
assuredly succeed to slighted mercies Permit me to commend to 
your most senous consideration the question of religious truth as one 
of supreme importance The ministers of Christ, whose labours have 
Donferred so much upon you, cannot, dare nut, omit to press on your 
acceptance the precious boon of Chnstianity Remember the religious 
truth that has been communicated to your minds, and meditate on its 
solemn aanctiona “ If Christianity be true.” it has been well said, "it 
la tremendously true ” Chnstianity, as presented to yuu in the truth 
and beauty of its own heaven originated punty in thi» sacred volume, 
we press on your attention as a matter of jjcrporal concernment It 
18 this Buperodded to secular knowledge that alone can give it value 
Clinstianity in its vitality and power is the legitimate end of pursuit , 
this gives to all other advantages grace and beauty, and imports the 
finish to the human character 

Some of my native friends, I rejoice to know, have put on Christ Be 
you faithful Lot your light shme Hold forth the word of Ufb, that, 
however I may have to mourn over others, m respect of you at least 
" I may rejoice m the day of Christ that 1 ha\ e not nm m vain, neither 
laboured m vain ” " Let your converaatiou be as becometh tbe Ou<^pel 

of Christ , that whether I come to see you, or else be absent, I may hear 
of your affairs, that ye stand fast in one spirit, striving together for the 
faith of the Qospel ” " 1 oommend you to Gfod, and to the word of his 

grace, which is able to build you up, and to give you an inheritance 
among them that are sanctified ” 

Your reference to the emment individual who is charged with the 
afliurB of Government in this Province, affords me the opportmuty of 
congratulating you on the high political advantages you enjoy under 
the sway of Har Bntannic Majesty If equal laws, due odmimstration 
of justice, aeounty of person and property, and freedom from the fear 
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of foreign aggression, be political priTileges, then aasuredly they ace 
youTB Under the fostering hand of British rule you enjoy an emotmt 
of temporal good unknown to your ancestorB Tour religious prejudices 
are tolerated, and you enjoy m the fullest sense the nghb of private 
judgment Among you, public tranquillity and individual rights are 
never violated by official tyranny, and national works and pubhc 
mEtituticDS have foi some years been rapidly multiplying among you. 

In your Address you advert to the future you express the hope 
that when in likigland your interests will be remembered and advocated 
by me Be ashuicdthat your coofidener shall not be disappointed 
There are pevernl matters of interest connected with the dxffiision of 
knowledge among you, and the advancement of society in Jaffiio, 
which for some tunc have occupied my owu mmd and those of othetfi 
also , and on which I shall not fail to bestow coutiuued atteTition This 
IS not the time nor place for details on the point to which I advert 
You may, however, indulge the aasurauce, that whether in this country 
01 in Euglaud, I shall not, whenever opportunity shall offer, omit to 
advouite your cause, and plead on jour behalf It is my hope mail- 
tutioiis may bo orgam/ed among you whose scope shall bo commen 
fiurate with jour largest desires, and whose well-conaKlorod plana and 
efficient operation shall provide for all your wants 

You express a hope for my return to tho scene of iny labours 
What my dcatiiiatinn may bo I cannot now say Be it what it may, I 
chcri'»h tho hope IhnI iny lot will be cast with the i»eoplo of my choice, 
and that wbilat Ucalth aud ability to laboui arc vouLhaafed, it will bi 
my highest ploASUic to promote* to tlio iitiuu^it the spiritual and tem- 
poral welfaic of tho mliabitants of thiB country 

In concluaiou, jiirniit me again to tender my grateful anknowledg 
ments foi the honour jou have this evening oonferrod upon me, and 
with tht. smceicst fceliugN of regard to bicl you all an affectionate 

FAHEWELL 

The Meeting was further addressed by Mr Advocate Mutukistna, 
Rev L Spaulding, Rev B C Meigs, A Ambalavarner, Esq , Messrs 
N Niles, G Hallock, and S MamuiTaHager An excellent address m 
Tamil, from the inhalntanta of Cattavelly, was presented to Mr Per 
cival m the course of the evening by Mr John White, who had been 
deputed to read it at the Moetiog 


a CLA.T, vbiitTca, sTaaKT mti* 




